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THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


Volume XXVIII JULY, 1906 Number i 


CBftitorial 


A FORWARD LOOK 

It is with a freshly quickened sense of the loss which they have 
sustained, both personally and in their work as scholars and teachers, 
that the editors inscribe upon this number of the Biblical World the 
phrase “Founded by William Rainey Harper,” in place of “William 
Rainey Harper, Editor,” which has stood there for twenty-three years. 
It is suitable that, in formally assuming that editorial responsibility 
which till his lamented death they shared with President Harper 
under his leadership, they should indicate to their readers the general 
policy in accordance with which the journal will be conducted in 
the future. 

The name, and that for which the name stands, will remain 
unchanged. The Biblical World will be devoted to the promotion 
and improvement of the study of the Bible. It is our conviction 
that in the books which have for centuries been accepted as the Bible 
of the Christian church there is contained a revelation of religious truth 
which the world still needs and will never cease to need. We believe 
that it is for the good of men everywhere that these books should be 
read and studied—by scholars, with scholarly thoroughness and 
exhaustiveness; by Christian preachers, in reverent search for the 
message which they shall give to the people; by the student of good 
literature, for their literary beauty, their elevated and elevating 
thought; by busy men and women, for comfort, inspiration, and 
spur to right action; by the young, that they may set out upon their 
careers with high ideals and fixed purpose to live strongly and nobly; 
by the children, that they may early come under the charm of the 
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truth-suggesting stories which these books contain, and the elevating 
atmosphere in which they move. The Biblical World will not be a 
journal of technical biblical research. But it will aim, in all ways 
that are legitimate, save those that make their appeal solely to pro¬ 
fessional scholars, to promote the study of the Bible and to improve 
the methods of its study. 

The Biblical World will continue to illustrate the historical spirit 
in the study of the Bible and of religion. That solid results for 
theology and for life are to be gained by historical study and only 
thus, is regarded as established beyond the necessity for further 
debate. What remains to be done is faithfully and patiently to 
prosecute such study, and to promote it by the publication of its 
reasonably assured results. Novel views, brilliant suggestions not yet 
subjected to the winnowing criticism of scholarship, will occupy small 
space, if any, in the pages of this journal. Its mission, conceived by 
the editors, is not to be a bulletin of first announcement for all new 
solutions of old problems. While never making agreement with 
our own personal opinions the criterion for acceptance or rejection 
of articles offered by our contributors, we shall always aim so to 
conduct our journal that he who reads may be assured that what 
he reads is not the vagary of some adventurous mind, but the result 
of study which, having run the gauntlet of criticism, has received 
the approval of a goodly number of scholars. If we sometimes 
exceed these limits, it will be to include what seems to us a specially 
helpful suggestion of a sober-minded scholar. 

The Biblical World will stand for progress. Its editors believe 
that much has been accomplished in the last twenty years—to go 
no farther back—toward a better understanding of the circumstances 
and influences under which the books of the Bible arose, and, in 
consequence, for the comprehension of the meaning of those books 
and of the true significance of their message to our own day. They 
believe that there is need of still further progress; that there is yet 
more knowledge, and light through knowledge, to be gained—and 
especially need of wider dissemination of knowledge already gained. 
They expect some changes, both in the opinions of scholars and 
in the opinions of thoughtful men and women generally. They anti¬ 
cipate that the children of the next generation will begin life with 
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conceptions of some matters pertaining to religion and the Bible 
somewhat different from those with which they themselves began. 
They welcome all progress that comes through larger knowledge. 
It is not for them to determine beforehand what is to be learned, 
and what direction progress shall take. Nor will they call all change 
progress. The old that is true—and they are persuaded that the 
heart of the old is true—they will seek to defend and conserve with 
all fidelity. They hold no brief for any new view. But they will 
seek ever to keep their faces to the light, in the confidence that all 
truth is good, the newly found equally with the long familiar. 

But it is not only in the discovery and publication of knowledge 
that the editors will stand for progress. Even more shall we seek 
to promote progress in the application of biblical truth to the 
-ethical and religious problems of personal and social life. It is men, 
not the Bible, that we would benefit. It is human life, not an edu¬ 
cational discipline or a book, that we would serve. We are con¬ 
cerned for the Bible and the promotion of its study, because such 
study makes for human welfare through the application of truth 
discovered by it to human life. The needs of men are many and 
real. The problems of the hour, new and old, are pressing. If the 
•experience of the Hebrew race recorded in the Bible, if the revelation 
of truth there made, can help men to right thinking and right living, 
students of the Bible cannot possibly content themselves with anti¬ 
quarian investigation or historical results. There is doubtless a 
place for journals devoted exclusively to oriental archaeology, but the 
Biblical World will not be in that class. Giving place from time to 
time to the results of exploration and discovery, it will never lose 
sight of the fact that learning is for life, not life for learning; 
and its deepest interest will be in promoting through knowledge, 
especially of the Bible, human welfare, nobler living. As in 
knowledge, so in respect to life, its face will be to the future, and 
its watchword will be “ Onward.” 
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THE ORIGIN OF YAHWEH-WORSHIP IN ISRAEL 


PROFESSOR LEWIS BAYLES PATON, PH.D. 

Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 

Part I. The Date of Introduction 

Concerning the origin of the religion of Yahweh the Old Testa¬ 
ment contains two widely divergent traditions. 

The Judean Document of the Hexateuch (J), which is character¬ 
ized by a constant use of the divine name “Yahweh (Jehovah),” 
states in Gen. 4:26 that the cult of this god was introduced by Enosh, 
the grandson of Adam: “ To Seth also was born a son, and he called 
his name Enosh; he was the first to call upon the name of Yahweh.” 
(So LXX and Sam. text.) A later stratum of J (Gen. 4:3 f.) repre¬ 
sents Cain and Abel, children of “the man” and Eve, as bringing 
sacrifices to Yahweh. Gen. 5:29; 8:20; 12:8; 13:18; 26:25; 28:21 
depict the patriarchs as worshipers of Yahweh. In the J sections of 
Exod., chap. 3, when Yahweh appears to Moses, he does not reveal 
his name as new or explain its meaning, but assumes that it is well 
known. In 3:7 he speaks of Israel as already his people. In 3:16 
he instructs Moses to say: “Yahweh, the God of your fathers, the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, hath appeared unto me.” 
In 5:1 Moses says to Pharaoh: “Thus saith Yahweh, the God of 
Israel, Let my people go.” In 5:3, and frequently afterward in 
sections, the people in Egypt speak of “Yahweh our God.” J, 
accordingly, teaches that the name “Yahweh” was known from 
the time of Enosh, and that God was worshiped under this name by 
all the forefathers of Israel. 

A different conception is found in other documents of the Old Tes¬ 
tament. These teach that the name “Yahweh” was unknown to the 
patriarchs, that it was first revealed to Moses, and through him 
was communicated to Israel. The Priestly Code (P) in Exod. 6:2 f. 
says: “God spake unto Moses and said unto him, I am Yahweh: and 
I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob as God 
Shaddai, but by my name Yahweh I was not known to them:” The- 
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traditional harmonistic interpretation of this passage, still followed by 
Klostermann 1 and by Davidson, 3 as meaning, “My name ‘Yahweh’ 
was known to the patriarchs, but the full significance of the name was 
not yet comprehended by them,” is thoroughly artificial. If P had 
meant to say this, he must have used very different language. That 
these words are to be given their natural meaning is proved by the fol¬ 
lowing facts: (i) P never uses the name “Yahweh” in his history 
before Exod. 6:2, where it is revealed to Moses. His avoidance of 
the name in patriarchal times is evidently due to the belief that it was 
not in use. (2) Proper names compounded with “Yahweh” are never 
given by P before the time of Moses. The absence of such com¬ 
pounds in patriarchal days indicates belief that the name “Yahweh” 
was not known. (3) In Exod. 6:7 Yahweh says: “I will take you 
to me for a people, and I will be to you a God”—a form of expression 
which implies that Yahweh first became the God of Israel in con¬ 
sequence of the revelation to Moses. 

This is the view, not only of the late Priestly Document, but also of 
the early Ephraimitic Document (E). Through the whole of Genesis 
E, like P, abstains from using the divine name “Yahweh” and speaks 
only of “Elohim,” that is, “God.” In his account of the theophany to 
Moses (Exod. 3:10-15) Moses is ignorant of the personal name of the 
deity who appears to him, and regards the people in Egypt as ignorant 
of his name, for he says: “When they shall say unto me, What is his 
name ? what shall I say unto them ?” Thereupon God replies: “I will 
be what I will be: thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, Ehyeh 
[“I will be” = “Yahweh,” “ He will be”] hath sent me unto you.” In 
conformity with this idea that Yahweh was a new name first revealed to 
Moses, E in Josh. 24:14 states that the Hebrews served other gods 
beyond the river and in Egypt. 

The early prophets Amos and Hosea also regard Yahweh’s relations 
with Israel as beginning at the time of the exodus. Cf. Amos 2:10, 
“It was I who brought you up from the land of Egypt, and led you in 
the wilderness forty years;” 2:9, “It was I who destroyed from before 
them the Amorite;” 3:1, “The whole family that I brought up from 
Egypt;” 9:7, “Did I not bring Israel up out of the land of Egypt?” 

1 Gesehichte des Volkes Israel , p. 72. 

* Theology of the Old Testament , p. 50. 
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Hos. 2:14 L, “Behold I will allure her and bring her into the wilder¬ 
ness .... and she shall make answer there as in the days when she 
came up]out of the land of Egypt; ” 9:10, “I found Israel like grapes 
in the wilderness .... but they came to Baal Peor;” 12:13, “By 
a prophet Yahweh brought Israel up out of the land of Egypt. ,, 
InJ[all^these passages Yahweh’s manifestation of himself begins with 
the] exodus, and nowhere is any revelation to the patriarchs men¬ 
tioned. This proves that the early prophets held the same view as 
E and P,that “Yahweh ,, was a new name first given to Israel through 
Moses. 

These, then, are the two contradictory traditions in regard to the 
origin of Yahweh-worship: according to one, Yahweh was known 
to the forefathers of Israel from primeval times; according to the other 
he first revealed himself to Moses. What are we to do with these tra¬ 
ditions ? Is one of them true over against the other, or do they neutra¬ 
lize one another by their divergent testimony ? 

I. The Canaanitish theory . - At the beginning of the last century 
the tendency was widespread to infer from this contradiction that He¬ 
brew tradition was worthless, and that it must be disregarded in the 
effort to ascertain the true origin of Yahweh-worship. Von Bohlen 3 
von der Aim, 4 Dozy, 5 Hartmann, 6 Land, 7 Goldziher, 8 Colenso, 9 and 
others maintained that the worship of Yahweh was adopted by Israel 
neither in patriarchal times nor in the time of Moses, but after 
the occupation of Canaan. From the fact that Yahweh is con¬ 
ceived as a king, who dwells in seclusion in his palace, von Bohlen 
infers that his worship could not have been introduced into Israel 
until after the establishing of the monarchy. If Yahweh was first 
learned of by Israel at this late date, he must have been a god of the 
Canaanites, whom the Hebrews adopted along with other elements 
of Canaanitish civilization. 

3 Die Genesis historisch-kritisch erldutert (1835), p. civ (Eng. trans., pp. 153 f.). 

4 Thcologische Brieje , VoL I (1862), pp. 524 f. 

s De Isratlieten te Mekka , Germ, trans. (1864), p. 39. 

6 Indogermanen und Semiten , 

7 Theologisch Tijdschrijt (1868), pp. 156-70. 

8 Der Mythus bei der Hebrdem (1878), pp. 327 ff. (Eng. trans., pp. 272 ff.) 

9 The Pentateuch , Part II, chap, viii; Part VII, chap. ix. 
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A modified form of this theory is presented by Friedrich Delitzsch. 10 
He holds that there was a primitive Sumerian deity in south Baby¬ 
lonia called “I.” This name the Semitic Babylonians transformed into 
“ Yau.” It penetrated into Canaan, along with Babylonian civiliza¬ 
tion, in the period between 2500 and 1700 B. C., where it assumed 
the form “Yahu” or “ Yah (Jah).” This name was learned by the 
Hebrews after the conquest. The longer form “Yahweh” was sub¬ 
sequently developed by artificial etymology in order to differentiate 
the national god of Israel from the old god of Canaan. In his later 
work, Babel und Bibel , Delitzsch seems to hold that Yahu was a na¬ 
tional god of the Canaanites who founded the first dynasty of Babylon, 
and that they shared his worship with the kindred races of Palestine. 
In either case Yahu was originally a Canaanitish deity and the 
Hebrews first learned to know him after the conquest. 

A similar view is held by Winckler. 11 According to him, Yahu was 
a primitive Canaanitish deity whom the Hebrews adopted after their 
entrance into Canaan. “Yahweh” was differentiated out of “Yahu” 
by the etymologizing fancy of the priests of the sanctuary of Sinai in 
the land of Mutsri. The Calebite clans in the south of Judah, whose 
arms placed David on the throne, worshiped this god; and when David 
became king, he made Yahweh the national god of Israel. 

We are not concerned at this point with the relation of “Yah” to 
“Yahweh,” nor with the problem of the Babylonian or other ultimate 
origin of this name, but merely with the question: When did the Israel¬ 
ites first come to worship this god ? Recent critics are practically 
unanimous in holding that Israel cannot have learned the religion 
of Yahweh after the conquest, but that they must have brought it 
with them into Canaan, for the following reasons: 

1. If Yah was a primitive Canaanitish deity, we should expect 
his name to occur in names of Canaanites of the pre-Israelitish period 
and at the time of the conquest. The Egyptian records, the Tell-el- 
Amama letters, and the Old Testament furnish us with a considerable 
number of Canaanitish proper names. Compounds of “Abi,” 
“Ammi,” “Ahi,” “Ashera,” “Ninib,” “El,” “Baal,” “Baalat,” 

10 Wo lag das Parodies? ( 1889), pp. 158 ff.; Babel und Bibel (1902), pp. 
46 ff. 

11 Geschichie Israels , Vol. I, pp. 37 ff. 
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“Hadad,” etc., are numerous, but no names are found compounded 
with 41 Yah” 

2. If, as Delitzsch assumes, “Yah” was learned by the Isra¬ 
elites from the Canaanites, and “Yahweh” was a differentiation 
invented by the ruling classes, then we should expect “Yah” to 
occur frequently in names of the common people, but to be avoided 
by the aristocracy. In reality, the reverse is true. In early times 
names compounded with “Yah” are frequent in the families tf 
Samuel, Saul, David, and the other kings of Judah and Israel, but 
are rare in the names of the common people. This shows that the 
worship of Yahweh was not a popular cult that ultimately received the 
recognition of the authorities, but that it was )riginally a cult of 
the few that ultimately won the adhesion of the many. 12 

3. There is no trace in Hebrew tradition of any connection of 
Yahweh with the Canaanites. The traditions do not agree in regard 
to the antiquity of Yahweh-worship, but they do agree that it was 
older than the conquest of Canaan. If it was really derived frcm 
the Canaanites, some knowledge of this fact would surely have 
lingered in the national memory. 

4. The name “Yehoshua (Joshua)” is well attested as borne 
by the leader of Israel in the conquest of Canaan, but this name is 
compounded with “Yahweh,” and therefore proves that this deity 
was known to the Hebrews at least as early as the time of the exodus. 
If the name of Moses’ mother^ “Jochebed,” be authentic and be 
compounded with “Yahweh,” this will be another evidence in the 
same direction. Judg. 18:30 mentions Yehonathan (Jonathan), 
the grandson of Moses. This is certainly a “ Yahweh’’-compound, 
and it seems as though it must have been given before the conquest, 
or at least so soon after that Canaanitish influence is unthinkable. 
Joash and Jotham, the father and the son of Gideon, bear names 
that are probably compounded with “Yahweh.” They at least 
show that the name was in use in Israel before the time of David. 

5. In the Song of Deborah, a generally admitted genuine compo¬ 
sition of the age of Deborah, we read (Judg. 5:4): “Yahweh, when 
thou wentest forth out of Seir, when thou marchedst out of the 
region of Edom, the earth trembled.” Here Yahweh is repre- 

12 See Gray, Hebrew Proper Names , p. 262. 
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sented as coming to the help of his people from a land outside of 
Canaan. This is inexplicable, if he was originally a god of Canaan; 
but it is natural, if he was a god whom Israel worshiped in its old 
dwelling-place in the southern desert. 

6. The connection of Yahweh with Horeb-Sinai by all strands 
of Hebrew tradition is evidence that the worship of Yahweh was 
not learned by Israel from the Canaanites. If he had been originally 
a god A Canaan, Israel could never have come to think cf a mountain 
outside of Canaan as his special dwelling-place. 

Whether Sinai and Horeb are identical is a moot question. J 
in Exod. 2:15 locates Sinai in the land of Midian (cf. Hab. 3:7). 
Midian, according to the testimony of the Old Testament, the Assyr¬ 
ian records, the Greek and the Arabic geographers, lay on the 
east side of the Gulf of ‘Aqaba, in the neighborhood of the modern 
Makna. After leaving Egypt, the Israelites, according to J, marched 
three days’ journey into the wilderness of Shur (Exod. 15:22). 
Here, according to 17:7, they were at Meribah (Kadesh). Thence, 
according to 1913®., they went to Sinai. Kadesh is ‘Ain Qadis, 
near the southern border of Palestine. It is out of the way fer 
people journeying to the traditional Sinai at the southern end of 
the so-called Sinaitic Peninsula, but is a natural stopping-place 
on the road to the land of Midian in western Arabia. The Song 
of Deborah (Judg. 5:4) says: “Yahweh, when thou wentest forth 
from Seir, marchedst from the region of Edom. ” Here it is implied 
that Yahweh’s abode is either in the land of Edom or in the south 
beyond it, i. e., in the land of Midian. A gloss on this passage in 
vs. 5 identifies the abode with Sinai. The ancient poem in Deut. 
33:2 reads: “Yahweh came from Sinai, flamed up for his people 
from Seir; he shined forth from Mount Paran, and he came to 
Meribath-Kadesh ” (emended text). According to this, Sinai must 
he in western Arabia, since Yahweh comes from it to Kadesh by 
way of the land of Edom. In like manner, in Hab. 3:3 we read: 

“ God came from Teman, and the holy one from Mount Paran. 

I saw the tents of Cushan in affliction, the curtains of the land of 
Midian did tremble.” It appears, accordingly, that all our cider 
authorities locate Sinai in western Arabia, near the land of Edom. 
P is commonly supposed to support the traditional location of 
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Sinai at the southern end of the so-called Sinaitic Peninsula, since 
in Numb. 33:8 f. he lets the Israelites, after crossing the Red Sea, 
march three days in the wilderness to Marah, thence to Elim, and 
thence to the Red Sea again. This seems to show that they followed 
the eastern shore of the Gulf of Suez; but it is quite possible that 
Elim is the same as Elath, and that by the “Red Sea” in this con¬ 
nection P means the Gulf of ‘Aqaba. In that case he agrees with 
J in locating Sinai in the land of Midian. 

On the other hand, it is claimed that E locates Horeb at the 
southern end of the Sinaitic peninsula. This view is based upon 
Exod. 13:18, which states that God did not lead the Israelites directly 
from Egypt to Canaan by way of the land of the Philistines, but 
round about by the way of the wilderness of the Red Sea. This 
is supposed to refer to the desert on the east side of the Gulf of Suez, 
but it may quite as well refer to the desert on the shore of the Gulf 
of ‘Aqaba, in which case Horeb is to be sought in Arabia and not 
in the Sinaitic Peninsula. In Exod. 3:1, E, like J, locates Horeb 
in Midian, unless the words “the priest of Midian” are deleted as a 
gloss. The author of the Song of Deborah was a native of the north, 
and therefore probably followed the same tradition as E in calling 
the mount of God Horeb, but in Judg. 5:4 he clearly locates this 
mountain in or beyond the mountains of Edom. Deut. 1:2 (cf. 
1:9) states that “it is eleven days’ journey from Horeb by the way 
of mount Seir unto Kadesh Bamea.” In going from the traditional 
Horeb to Kadesh, one would not journey by way of Mount Seir, 
and the distance would not be eleven days. This passage points 
to a location of Horeb east of the Gulf of ‘Aqaba, in the same place 
where we have found that Sinai was situated. Elijah’s journey of 
forty days to Horeb (1 Kings 19:8) also points to a more remote 
location than that of the traditional mount of God. There is no 
good reason, therefore, to doubt that Sinai and Horeb are the same 
mountain. They are located in the same region, and they play 
the same part in Hebrew tradition. Their identity, although ques¬ 
tioned by von Gall, Wellhausen, and Stade, is admitted by Budde, 
Giesebrecht, Marti, Cheyne, and most recent critics. Even if it 
could be proved that Sinai and Horeb were distinct mountains, 
the argument would still hold good that Yahweh cannot have been 
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originally a god of Canaan, since both of these mountains with 
which he is so intimately associated lie outside of that land. The 
unanimous testimony of Hebrew tradition, that Sinai-Horeb was 
in a peculiar sense his dwelling-place is conclusive evidence that 
Israel learned to know him before its entrance into Canaan. 

7. The conquest of Canaan implies unity of action among the 
Hebrew tribes. Such unity was possible only on the basis of 
a common religion. The Song of Deborah assumes that Yahweh is 
the god of all the tribes of Israel. It unites them under the name 
“the people of Yahwehand tells how, when they were summoned 
to come to the help of Yahweh like brave men, they willingly res¬ 
ponded and cheerfully risked their lives in the holy war against the 
Canaanites. Such an attitude presupposes common experience 
of the help of Yahweh on the part of the tribes before their entrance 
into Canaan, and is inconsistent with the idea that he was a God 
whom they came to know after the conquest. 

8. From early times Israel was conscious of an antagonism 
between its god and the gods of Canaan. Yahweh was a jealous 
god who would not tolerate the Baalim, but waged ceaseless war¬ 
fare against them and ultimately destroyed them. Whence came 
this antagonism, if Yahweh was originally only one of the Baalim ? 
It can be explained only by recognizing that he was a foreign god 
whom Israel had brought into Canaan, and who had nothing in com¬ 
mon with the indigenous deities of the land. 13 

All these considerations make it certain that the worship of Yah¬ 
weh was not learned in Canaan, but was brought into that country 
by Israel. In that case we cannot reject the two Old Testament 
traditions in regard to the origin of this worship, but must decide 
between them. Either the religion of Yahweh originated at the 

*3 See Oort, De Dicnst der Baalim onder Israel (1864), trans. by Colenso, The 
Worship of Baalim in Israel (1865), pp. 17-51 (against Goldziher); Kuenen, De Gods- 
dienst Israels (1869), Vol. I, pp. 397-401 (Eng. trans., The Religion of Israel , Vol. I, 
pp. 398-403; against Land); Kbnig, Die Hauptprobleme der altisraelitischen Religions- 
geschichte (1884), pp. 24-38; Robertson, The Early Religion of Israel (1892), chap. 
»; Smend, AIttestamentliche Religions geschichie (1893), pp. 13-15; Marti, Geschichie der 
israeliiischen Religion (1897), p. 55; Kautzsch, “ Religion of Israel” in Hastings’ Diction¬ 
ary of the Bible, Supplementary Volume, p. 613; Wellhausen, Israelitische und jildische 
Geschichie (1895), p. 12. 
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time of the exodus, as E and P think; or it dated from an earlier 
period, as J thinks. This leads us to consider: 

II. The primeval theory .—The traditional view in the Jewish 
and in the Christian church has been that Yahweh was the God 
of Israel long before Moses. This theory ignores, or explains away 
the testiomny of E, P, and the early prophets, and accepts the testi¬ 
mony of J that Yahweh was worshiped from the beginning of 
the world. On this theory the work of Moses was merely to call 
Israel back to the worship of a god already well known to the patri¬ 
archs. 

In a modified form this traditional theory is still widely prevalent. 
No critics of today believe that J is right in carrying back the wor¬ 
ship of Yahweh to the beginning of the world, but many believe 
that he is right in tracing it to the time of Abraham. Renan 14 
says: 

The name of “Yahu” or “Yahweh,” the equivalent of “El,” was no doubt 
much respected, but the sages of these very ancient times seemed to descry a danger 
in this proper name and preferred the names “El,” “Elyon,” Shaddai,” and 
‘Elohim” 

Kind 15 says: 

Moses could hardly have forced upon his people a foreign, hitherto unknown, 
god. He could, however, hope for success, if he received a revelation from 
the God of Abraham, who was still revered by certain portions of the people, 
and who still lived in the national memory. 

Davidson 16 remarks: 

The name “Yahweh” can hardly have been altogether new to Israel be¬ 
fore their deliverance. A new name would have been in those days a new 

god.From prehistoric times it is probable that God was worshiped by this 

family under this name, or at least that the name was known in Israel . 17 

For the majority of modem critics the patriarchs are not indi¬ 
viduals, but personifications of tribes. The stories concerning 
them are reminiscences of migrations before the entrance into Canaan 

*4 History of the People of Israel, Vol. I, p. ioi. 

*5 Geschichte der Hebraer (i888), Vol. I, p. 157. 

^Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible , Vol. II, p. 199; Theology of the Old Testament 
(1904), p. 45. 

*7 So also Delitzsch in Herzog’s Rtalencyclopddie 3 , Vol. VI, p. 507; H. Schultz, 
Theologie des Alien Testaments (1878), p. 490. 
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and of experiences in the land of Canaan. They are largely mixed 
with legends of the Canaanites. That we have an authentic record 
of a revelation of Yahweh to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, to say 
nothing of Adam, Seth, and Noah, would be denied by these critics; 
and yet they still maintain that in some way Yahweh was a pre- 
Mosaic god of Israel. Ewald, 18 Konig,* 9 Nestle, 90 F. W. Schultz, 91 
Kuenen," and Robertson 93 hold that Yahweh was the God of the 
clan or family to which Moses belonged. In support of this view 
they appeal to Jochebed (a supposed compound of “Yahweh”), 
the name of Moses* mother. Wellhauzen 94 thinks that Yahweh 
was either the god of Moses’ family or of the tribe of Joseph. 
Smend 95 thinks that he was the god of Joseph, and appeals to the 
facts, that the sojourn of Joseph in Egypt is well attested; that Joshua, 
a member of this tribe, is the first person who is known with certainty 
to have borne a name compounded with “Yahweh;” and that 
the ark was in the possession of this tribe. Klostermann 96 and 
Kautzsch 97 hold that Yahweh was originally the god of Levi, and 
lay emphasis upon the tradition that Moses belonged to this tribe 
(Exod. 2:1), the enthusiasm for Yahweh displayed by Levi (Gen., 
chap. 34; Exod., chap. 32), and the occurrence of names com¬ 
pounded with “Yahweh” in the families of Moses and Eli. 

In support of these theories, which in one form or another regard 
Yahweh as a primitive god of the Israelites, the following arguments 
are used: 

1. J is the oldest document of the Hexateuch, and therefore 
it is reasonable to suppose that its conception is the most trustworthy. 
But it is universally admitted that J is very naive in carrying back 
institutions of its own day to remote antiquity. “Yahweh” is 

l *Lehre der Bibel von GoU (1871), Vol. I, pp. 336 f. 

*9 Hauptprobleme der altisraelitischen Religions geschichle (1884), p. 27. 

20 Die israelitischen Eigennamen (1876), p. 80. 

21 Zockler, Handbuch der theologischen Wissenschaften (1882), p. 299. 

22 Religion of Israel, Vol. I, pp. 279 f. 

“3 Early Religion of Israel , chap. xi. 

2 * History 0} Israel, p. 433, n. 1. 

2 s AUtestamcntliche Religionsgeschichte , p. 29. 

26 Geschichle des Volkes Israel (1896), p. 67. 

*7 u Religion of Israel in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, Supplementary 
Volume, p. 627. 
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a Hebrew, or at least a Semitic, name, and cannot be older than 
the Hebrew, or the Semitic, peoples; J is certainly unhistorical, 
therefore, when he traces this name back to the beginning of the 
world; what guarantees that he is any more historical when he 
ascribes the worship of Yahweh to the partiarchs or to the fore¬ 
fathers of the Israel of the exodus ? In the J narratives of Genesis 
the patriarchs are represented as thinking of Yahweh in the same 
way in which Israel thought of him at the time when the J document 
was written. They worship him at the springs, the standing stones, 
the holy trees, the caves, the altars, and the other high-places that 
Israel reverenced in the period of the kings. They practice the 
same sort of religion and bring the same sort of offerings that people 
in the author’s own day brought. They consult the oracles of 
Yahweh at the shrines, as Israel was accustomed to consult them 
(Gen. 25:22). If J could thus carry back the entire Yahweh-cult 
of his own day to the age of the patriarchs, without reflecting that 
there must have been progress in the national religion, he could easily 
have supposed that the name “Yahweh” was primeval, even if 
it had originated at a later date. 

2. It is. claimed that both E and P recognize that Yahweh is 
the god of the fathers, and that this shows that their conception of 
Yahweh-worship as originating in the time of Moses rests upon 
theological speculation rather than historic fact. In Exod. 3:6 (E) 
Yahweh, when he appears to Moses, says: “I am the God of thy 
father, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob” (cf. vss. 13 and 15). In Exod. 3:10 (E) Yahweh speaks 
of Israel in Egypt as “my people.” In like manner P’s account 
of the theophany to Moses represents Yahweh as saying (Exod. 
6:8): “I will bring you in unto the land which I sware to give to 
Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob” (cf. Exod. 2:24). It should 
be observed, however, that, although both of these writers call 
Yahweh the god of the fathers, they never suggest that the name 
was known before the revelation to Moses. In Exod. 3:13 E repre¬ 
sents the patriarchs as worshipers of the true God, but as ignorant 
of his name, and P in Exod. 6:2 says expressly that the name “Yah¬ 
weh” was not known to them. In both of these cases we have 
merely an identification of the new god proclaimed by Moses with 
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the old god of the Hebrews. It was only natural that later writers 
should think that the god whom Moses called Yahweh was identical 
with El, Elohim, and Shaddai that had been worshiped by the fore¬ 
fathers, and that under the influence of this theory they should 
speak of Yahweh as the El or the Elohim of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob; but this is something very different from an assertion that 
the god Yahweh was known to the patriarchs. It should be noted 
also that the formula “the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob” 
is apparently late. In the opinion of many recent critics, its presence 
in E is due to editorial interpolation.* 8 

3. It is claimed that the names “Joshua” and “Jochebed” 
prove that Yahweh was known before the time of Moses. “Joshua” 
is a well-attested name of the Mosaic age, and there is no sufficient 
reason to doubt that this name is compounded with “Yahweh.” 
If this name was given to the future leader of Israel at birth, then 
the worship of Yahweh is older than the appearance of Moses as 
a prophet. But Numb. 13:8 calls him “Hoshea,” and Numb. 
13:16 says that Moses changed his name from “Hoshea” to “Joshua.” 
If this be true, no inference can be drawn as to the antiquity of 
Yahweh-worship. “Jochebed” is the name given to Moses’ mother 
by P in Exod. 6:20. If this was her original name, Yahweh-worship 
must have been practiced at least in the family of Moses before 
his call. But “Jochebed” is found only in the late Priestly Cede, 
and statements of this code, when unsupported by older tradition, 
are always open to suspicion. It is doubtful also whether the name 
is really a compound of “Yahweh.” Nestle, Konig, and Gray 
incline to the view that this is the case. If so, then the prefixed 
rather than suffixed “Yah” suggests that it was not invented by 
P, but was of pre-exilic formation; but whether or not it was derived 
from a trustworthy ancient source we cannot tell. Even if the name 
is genuine and is a compound of “Yahweh,” it may, like “Joshua,” 
have been changed from another name in consequence of the 
Mosaic revelation. These two names, accordingly, are an insecure 
foundation on which to build a theory that the name “Yahweh” 
was pre-Mosaic. 

4. Klcstermann (p. 70) and Davidson (p. 49) argue that the form 

a8 Staerk, Studien tur Religions - und Sprachgeschichle des AUen Testaments , p. 30. 
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“Yahweh” is archaic, and therefore must be older than the time 
of Moses. “Yihyeh,” not “Yahweh,” is classical Hebrew for “He 
will be.” “Yahweh” belongs to an earlier stage of linguistic devel¬ 
opment, when^Hebrew had not yet separated from the cognates. 
We^do noC know, however, the date at which Hebrew assumed its 
classical form, and therefore have no criterion for determining the 
antiquity ofjthe form. Moreover, it is probable that the Israelites 
before [theyjentered Canaan spoke an Aramaean or an Arabic 
dialect, and first learned “Hebrew” from the Canaanites. “Yah¬ 
weh ” may have been a normal form in the dialect spoken by Israel 
at the time of the exodus. It is also possible that this name was 
borrowed from some other Semitic people, and that the peculiarity 
of the form is evidence only of borrowing and not of antiquity. 

5. It is claimed that the early Hebrew religion is so similar to 
other Semitic religions that it cannot have had a historical beginning 
different from them. Yahweh cannot have been a new god pro¬ 
claimed to Israel by Moses, but must have been originally a natural, 
tribal deity like Chemosh of Moab and Molech of Ammon. Moses’ 
work cannot have been the revelation of a new idea of God, but 
must have been simply the unification of the tribes of Israel in the 
cult of an ancestral deity. A full consideration of this argument 
would require a volume, and I must content myself with observing 
that, in spite of all similarities, there are yet fundamental differ¬ 
ences between the religion of Israel and other Semitic religions that 
imply that there was something exceptional about its origin. The 
magnificent development of prophetism that appeared only in Israel 
shows that the god of Moses must have been something more than the 
tribal gods of the other Semites. Once admit this, and there is no 
difficulty in believing that Moses may have given Israel a new name 

* for God. 29 

6. All the critics mentioned above argue that, if Moses had 
preached a new god to Israel, the people would not have received 
his message. But there are frequent cases in history where tribes 
have adopted the religions of other peoples. Judaism, Buddhism, 
Christianity, and Mohammedanism have all been accepted by 

*9 Giesebrecht, Geschichtlichketi des Sinaibundes, pp. 7 ff.; Selim, Beitrdge zur 
isroelitischen und jUdischen Religionsgcschichte. 
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nations that previously adhered to other systems. It is not impos¬ 
sible, therefore, that Israel was converted to the worship of the god 
of another race. The historian has no right to decide a priori whether 
or not events are possible, but is bound to examine the evidence in 
the case. 

III. The Mosaic theory .—In lack of sufficient evidence in sup¬ 
port of the theory of J that Yahweh was the primitive deity of Israel, 
we turn to a consideration of the rival theory of E and P that he 
first became the god of Israel at the time of the exodus. This tradi¬ 
tion has been accepted by Riehm, 3 ° Dillmann, 31 Stade, 3 * Budde, 33 
Marti, 34 and Gray. 35 In favor of it the following arguments may 
be urged: 

1. The larger number of witnesses agree in support of this tradi¬ 
tion. J stands alone in the view that Yahweh was the primeval 
god of Israel, but E, P, and the early prophets agree that he was 
Israel’s god “from the land of Egypt.” This fact creates a pre¬ 
sumption in favor of the theory of E. 

2. Names compounded with “Yahweh” are absent from all the 
documents before the time of Moses. The first “ Yahweh ’’-compound 
mentioned by E is Joshua. The lengthy lists of names given by 
P in Genesis contain not one “Yahweh’’-compound. In these 
cases it may be said, of course, that the writers have suppressed 
“Yahweh’’-names in accordance with their theory of the origin 
of Yahweh-worship, but this they could hardly have done consis¬ 
tently if such names had been known to them. Still more signi¬ 
ficant is the fact that J, who represents the patriarchs as worshipers 
of Yahweh, never once gives a name compounded with “Yahweh” 
in any of their families. The only Old Testament writer who records 
“Yahweh’’-names in pre-Mosaic times is the late and unreliable 
Chronicler. 

3. The infrequency of names compounded with “Yahweh” 
before the time of David is evidence that the worship of this god 

3° Einleitung in das AUe Testament (1889), Vol. I, p. 60. 

31 Handbuch der aUtestamentlichen Theologie (1895), p. 216. 

3» Geschichte des Volkes Israels , Vol .1 (1881), p. 130. 

33 Religion of Israel to the Exile (1889), pp. 1-38. 

34 Geschichte der israelitischen Religion (1897), p. 57. 

35 Hebrew Proper Names (1896), p. 258. 
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was introduced by Moses. Compounds with “El” are common, 
as we should expect if God had been worshiped under this name 
in pre-Mosaic times. Compounds with “Yahweh” are very rare, 
and are found only in the families of religious leaders. Jonathan, 
the grandson of Moses (Judg. 18:30), and Abijah, the son of Sam¬ 
uel (1 Sam. 8:2), are unquestionably Yahweh-names. Joshua 
is probably also such a name. Joash, the father of Gideon (Judg. 
6:11, 29), Jotham, the son of Gideon (Judg. 9:5). and Jcel, the 
son of Samuel (1 Sam. 8:2), are possibly compounded with “Yah- 
weh.” Jochebed, the mother of Moses (Exod. 6:20), is very 
doubtful. These are all the “ Yahweh ”-names that are recorded 
before David. In the time of David the number rises to seventeen, 
and all but four of these belong to royal or priestly families. After 
the time of David nearly all the kings of Judah and of Israel bear 
“Yahweh” names, and such compounds begin to be frequent among 
the common people. This gradual increase of “ Yahweh ’’-names 
from Moses to the exile is good evidence that the worship of this 
god was first introduced by Moses. 36 

4. The connection of Yahweh with Sinai in Hebrew tradition, 
which we have already considered in another connection, is proof 
that Israel first learned to know this god at the time of the exodus. 
J, E, and P alike know of no initial revelation to Moses in Egypt. 
He has to be brought to the mount of God in order to make the 
acquaintance of Yahweh. In Exod. 3:12 (E) Yahweh says: “When 
thou hast brought forth the children of Israel out of Egypt, ye shall 
serve God upon this mountain”—a statement which implies that 
hitherto Israel has not worshiped Yahweh, and that it is to begin 
worshiping him when it comes to his abode. In 14:19 (E) Yahweh 
himself is not present with Israel in Egypt, but it is only his angel 
who goes before the camp; yet in 17:6 (E), when Israel has come 
to Horeb, Yahweh says: “Behold I will stand before thee upon 
the rock in Horeb.” It is noteworthy also that, according to E, 
Moses builds no altar to Yahweh until he has reached Rephidim 
at the foot of Sinai-Horeb (17:15; cf. 24:4). In J, the frequently 
repeated demand, “Let us go three days’ journey into the wilder¬ 
ness that we may worship Yahweh,” also implies that Yahweh 
had not been worshiped in Egypt. 

36 Gray, Hebrew Proper Names (1896), pp. 255-64. 
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The only reply that advocates of the primeval theory can make 
to this argument is to claim that Israel worshiped Yahweh from 
time immemorial at Sinai; and that, when it made this mountain 
its goal, it was only returning to an ancient holy place. This view 
was first suggested by Land 37 and has been followed by Schultz, 38 
Wellhauzen, 39 Smend, 40 and Kautzsch. 41 Wellhausen remarks: 

The sanctity of Sinai is independent of the covenant between Yahweh and 
Israel. It does not show the peculiarity of the Hebrew religion, but, on the 
contrary, its connection with an older stage. Sinai was the abode of the deity, 
the holy mountain, not only for the Israelites, but for all the tribes in the neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Smend says: 

The relation of Israel to Sinai is older than Moses.Israelites in Goshen 

and Israelites in the Sinaidc Peninsula long before adored Yahweh and had 

connection with Sinai.The worship of Yahweh at Sinai was more than 

a tribal cult; it was the expression of a fellowship that before Moses already 
existed between several tribes of later Israel. Here Moses could lay hold in 
uniting Israel in the name of Yahweh. 

For those who hold that Yahweh was the primeval god of Israel 
this view is necessary, but it rests on no historical foundation. No¬ 
where in Hebrew tradition is it once suggested that Israel recognized 
Sinai as a holy mountain before the exodus If this had been the 
case, some story would have been told bringing the patriarchs into 
connection with it. The absence of such narratives shows that 
the Israelites’ reverence for Sinai dated from the days of Moses, 
and thus favors the view that Yahweh was a new deity first recog¬ 
nized at that time. 

5. The characteristic rites of the religion of Yahweh are traced 
by Hebrew tradition only to the time of Moses. In the cases of 
E and P this is perhaps not surprising, but the same is true in the 
case of J. Although J states that the forefathers knew the name 
Yahweh, he represents them as practicing only the rites of general 
Semitic religion. All the peculiar rites of Yahweh-worship he 
represents as introduced by Moses, According to Exod. 4:24-26, 

37 Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1868, pp. 156-70. 

38 AUtestamentliche Theologie (1889), p. 111. 

301 sraelUische und jiidische Geschichle (1895), P* I2 * 

40 AUtestamentliche Religionsgeschichte (1893), p. 31. 

4* Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible , Vol. V, p. 627. 
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Moses does not know that Yahweh requires circumcision until he 
is taught this by his wife Zipporah. According to 10:26, the 
Israelites do not know how they will have to worship Yahweh 
until they come to his dwelling-place. In 12:21 ff.; 12:39 jff.; 
13:6 ff.; 13:11 ff., J traces the origin of passover, unleavened bread, 
and firstlings to the time of Moses. The fundamental provisions 
of the Book of the Covenant in Exod., chap. 34, and the consecra¬ 
tion of Levi in Exod. 32:26, likewise show that J knows no real 
beginning of Yahweh-worship in Israel before the time of Mcses. 

6. It is easier to explain the invention of J’s conception of the 
origin of Yahweh-worship than it is to explain E’s conception. If 
Yahweh had really been the primeval god of Israel, tradition would 
have had no motive for making him a god first taught by Moses; but, 
on the other hand, if he had been first adopted at the time of the 
exodus, it would have been natural for tradition to invent a higher 
antiquity for him. In all such cases historical criticism must follow 
the line of least resistance. This case is similar to that of the two 
accounts of the killing of Goliath in 1 Sam., chap. 17, and 2 Sam., 
chap. 23. It is easier to believe that David falsely got the credit 
of Elhanan’s exploit than to believe that Elhanan took the credit 
away from David. 

The result of our investigations thus far is the conclusion that 
Yahweh was not a god adopted by Israel from the Canaanites, nor 
yet a god whom it worshiped from remote antiquity; but that it 
first came to know him at the time of the exodus. The question 
now arises: Whence did it derive the knowledge of this god ? How 
did it begin to worship him? The answer to this question will 
be discussed in the next number of the Biblical World. 
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PROFESSOR E. WASHBURN HOPKINS, PH.D., LL.D. 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

In his interesting book on Buddhism and its Christian Critics , 
Dr. Paul Cams cites the opinion of an early English student of Bud¬ 
dhism, Spence Hardy, who laid it down as an axiom that “to be 
a Christian a man must regard Buddha as a false teacher. ” He 
adds that the missionary Gutzlaff, a German who shared this opinion, 
says: “If ever any work contained nonsense, it is the religious code 
of Buddha.” But we know that a few years ago any religion was 
apt to be thus characterized by those not in sympathy with its funda¬ 
mental teaching. Buddha’s “code” may be learned better from 
Buddha than from any European, and one of the Buddhist scriptures 
thus condenses the religion taught by him who, five centuries before 
the advent of Christ, was hailed as the dtfo lokassa , the “Lamp 
of the World”: 

To abandon all wrong-doing, 

To lead a virtuous life, 

And cleanse one’s mind. 

That is the religion of all the Enlightened. 

A religion which has molded millions of men for more than two 
thousand years may be in part open to adverse criticism, but it prob¬ 
ably contains truth and wisdom as well as falsity and foolishness. 
At any rate, this religion is at present winning in -the West converts 
who claim that Buddhism is a higher religion than Christianity. 
It is then important for us to know what is valuable in this alien 
faith, and to see whether those truths which appear both in it and 
in Christianity are equally emphasized in both. If not, should we 
shift the emphasis in accordance with the new light received from 
Buddhism ? Whatever we can learn from such considerations 
may be construed as a recommendatory message to us from the 
strange religion. On the other hand, we may ask: What, if any, 
are the defects and failures of Buddhism? The answer to this 
question also may be helpful and salutary. 

*3 
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What is unessential in Buddhism may here be passed over. The 
accuracy of tradition in regard to Buddha’s life and the growth of 
the church is unessential. That the great teacher lived in the sixth 
century before Christ; that he devoted himself to teaching; that 
his teaching weakened the bonds of caste and for the first time gave 
India a religion which passed beyond the limits of nationality; that 
for a thousand years the religion instituted by him retained a deep 
hold upon his people, and then, expanding, reached China and 
Japan, so that it has since been influential in the farther East, while 
the prophet gradually lost honor in his own country—all this is 
unessential to the doctrine. Nevertheless, the bare facts are helpful 
in understanding the change of ideals found in older and newer 
Buddhism. So, too, may be omitted, in speaking of the doctrine, 
all discussion of the church congresses which a doubtful tradition 
assigns to various periods after Buddha’s death; but it is as well 
to remember that within little more than a century after that event 
the church was already contentious and discordant with itself on 
various petty points. 

But what is essential is to understand the aims and ideals of 
Buddhism, as presented by the earlier and later organization. To 
do this it will be necessary to know something of the problems met 
and solved by the earlier and later church. The view of the earlier 
church, primitive Buddhism, is probably nearer to that of Buddha 
himself; that of the later church is a combination of this with primi¬ 
tive ante-Buddhistic animism and later spiritualism. When speak¬ 
ing of the older belief, I shall call it Buddhistic as emanating approxi¬ 
mately from Buddha. Likewise Buddhism, in distinction from 
the later school which is called “great” by its adherents, will mean 
in this essay the faith first delivered to the saints—primitive Bud¬ 
dhism, not the pseudo-Buddhism of Tibet, China, and Japan. 1 

In Buddhism, then, we find an early attempt to steer between 
the dangers of dualism and those of monism. Buddhism arose 
when the thinkers of India offered three chief solutions of man’s 

i This distinction can be maintained only approximately, since even the first 
records of Buddha’s teaching do not revert to his own time. But in general it is 
clear that a discourse depreciating the value of miracles, for example, will be more 
likely to reflect Buddha’s own ideas than a legend of miracles performed by Buddha; 
and so in other cases. 
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being. This self, which everyone feels is not the body, was affirmed 
by some to be material like the body and to perish with it. The 
dualist said: “No, the self is soul, eternal, like matter, which is 
a form of mind. The soul survives as a separate entity.” The 
monist said-: “There is indeed an entity separate from matter, 
but it is part of the supreme All-Soul, with which it will eventually 
be united. ” Matter is (according to one school of the monist belief) 
only an illusion. But the dualist and monist were one in regarding 
the self as an individual entity; it is “a man within,” either eternally 
distinct from matter, or temporarily separated from the world-soul; 
but in either case the self is a separate entity. 

Buddha denied the existence of a separate soul-entity. Prop¬ 
erly speaking, there is no psychology in Buddhism, because no 
psyche is recognized, although the self is not one with the body. 
What, then, is the self? The answer to this is given in terms of 
modem science. A man’s self is his activities, mental, vocal, bodily. 
What a man thinks, says, does, is his self, himself. There is no 
separate indwelling soul, no “man within;” there is the sum total 
of activities, and that is one’s self. Our “character” comes near to 
the idea. But these activities are not all original with the individual 
man. They are individualized in him, and will be reindividualized 
in another body, which because of these activities starts into exist¬ 
ence. 3 There can be no end to these reindividualizations till an 
end be put to the cause of reindividualization. What is this cause ? 
Professor Rhys Davids, in his Hibbert Lectures, refers to an inter¬ 
esting parallel to the answer given by Buddha. Plato says that, 
when a soul has been without a body for some time, it is reincar¬ 
nated, owing to its “desire for the corporeal.” So desire for the 
corporeal, for the worldly life, is the root of reincarnation. The 
Buddhist means by desire, which he calls “thirst,” a self-centered 
desire. Because of craving and attachment are the activities rein¬ 
dividualized, bom again, usually in human form. When this craving 
thirst ceases, then cease the activities, extinguished like a lamp 
when the oil goes out. That is the end of individuality, and it is 

* Nothing is earned over to the new being, but the new arises with the activities 
of the former being. Thus parentage, though usual, is not necessary, and one may 
be born as an opapdiika (god or human) being without parents, but incorporating 
former activities. Compare the history of Kosiya in J&taka, 535. 
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a happy end, because, as Professor Rhys Davids has sufficiently 
explained, individuality implies separateness—that is, limitation; 
limitation implies ignorance; and ignorance implies error. Belief 
in soul as a separate entity, conceived as an individuality constantly 
separate from the rest of existence, leads to the endeavor to keep 
oneself apart from existence as a whole, like a bubble trying to 
remain separate from the sea; whereas man should seek union with 
the rest of existence, oneness with past and present. 

But the means to this end is not withdrawal from natural life, 
Buddha tried and rejected asceticism. The ascetic hates what 
should be neither hated nor loved. Serenity should be sought. 
Asceticism and sensuality are both, in Buddha ’s own words, “ ignoble.” 
Neither extreme is countenanced. But there is a middle way which 
leads to insight, peace, extinction (of evil). This is the “ noble 
eightfold way;” it consists in right views, aspirations, speech, and 
acts; in right life (not injurious to others), in right effort (in self- 
control), right mindfulness (having a watchful mind, and in right 
meditation (on life’s realities). 

Here for the first time occurs in the teaching of Buddha the 
word “extinction,” the “blowing-out,” as of a lamp, of lust, ill- 
will, and delusion. The attainment of this extinction connotes 
extinction of the root of reindividualization. The activities survive 
while the man’s body survives, but the man who even in this life 
has extinguished all attachment to evil ceases to exist when his body 
dies, because there is nothing to cause reindividualization; his 
activities have become barren, and there is no more fruit. An 
endless course of reindividualization is sorrow; so birth and death, 
being grievous and resulting from evil desire, may be stopped by 
extinction of this desire, and this is effected by following the “noble 
way.” In consciousness, as it becomes purified, individuality finds 
less support, and so gradually ceases to exist. 

Salvation in Buddha’s scheme is thus placed upon a philosophical 
foundation. It is, indeed, not a scientific foundation which carries 
conviction today. Three defects in it may be noted here. First, 
if only previous activities (of a former state) cause rebirth, what 
caused the fifst birth ? Second, what reason is there for the assump¬ 
tion that activities are reindividualized in some other person when 
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the recipient of these activities is not the descendant of the bedy 
in which they were individualized ? Some modem Buddhists 
have confounded the Buddhistic doctrine with the modem theory 
of heredity, with which it has nothing to do. For, though there is 
a quasi-inheritance, it is not from father to son. The presence 
of still co-ordinated activities in a new body of a god, man, animal, 
or plant caused by those activities is a pure hypothesis, as it is pure 
assumption when it is claimed that a residuum of evil desire exists 
at all. It cannot, then, be said truly, as has been said, that Bud¬ 
dhism is “the only religion free of hypothesis/’ nor can it even be 
said that the hypothesis made is probable. A third objection to 
the Buddhistic interpretation is that in Buddhistic teaching the 
new individual is endowed with memory of his past deeds, although 
nothing is supposed to pass over from one individual to another. 
The J&taka stories, the Visuddhi Magga , the S&manna-phala Suita , 
all recognize this ability to remember the past, and, in fact, it per¬ 
meates the popular presentation of Buddhism, though it may be 
of later growth. 

But, although these objections are sufficient to restrain anyone 
today from accepting the Buddhistic scheme as a scientific religion 
adequate to present-day needs, they do not militate against the 
claim that Buddha’s religion is essentially a rational religion. Tra¬ 
ditional belief is still preserved, though in a modified form; but 
traditional authority, scriptural authority, is rejected. Buddha 
argues on the basis of facts as he understands them, but he dees 
not accept teachings because they have been handed down from 
the fathers. The Brahmanic idea of received authority being defin¬ 
itive authority is not even suggested, or is suggested only to be set 
aside as an empty idea without rational support. 

But the scheme of salvation is not placed upon an intellectual 
apperception of truth alone. It is based equally upon an ethical 
foundation. This is to throw over all ceremonial purification. 
The heart must be pure, not the hand. Sacrifice is not only ineffi¬ 
cient; it is deleterious, because even to plan a sacrifice contemplates 
both the renunciation of one’s own endeavor and at the same time 
the suffering of an innocent animal. Man must work out his own 
salvation, not be dependent on gods or outer forms. There is left 
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a religion without appeal to inspiration and without dependence 
on formal works. All the more is it essential that man should save 
himself by works, namely by the practice of the ethical and disci¬ 
plinary rules contained in the exposition of the true belief. 

But, again, this belief is not grounded upon knowledge hard 
to acquire. Right knowledge is not recondite; there is no esoteric 
Buddhism. All that is necessary is to recognize the truths of life 
as admitted by all, and act accordingly. For this reason Buddha 
especially deprecates all metaphysical speculations as a useless 
waste of time. Again and again he refuses to discuss such subjects; 
they were to him vain theories. To aid one’s neighbor, he said, 
is better than to discuss metaphysics. His is a religion of poetical 
philosophy, pragmatic, not concerned with “views.” All secondary 
matter he set aside as of small moment. Miracles, he says, may 
be performed, but of what use are they ? If a disciple teaches the 
true gospel, that is better than to perform a miracle. Should one, 
he is asked, maintain the sacred fires? He replies playfully that 
they should be maintained. The father and the mother are sacred 
fires which one should maintain. As to prayer, he says that to 
know oneself is better than prayer; to conquer oneself is better 
than sacrifice. To conquer oneself is to conquer one’s sorrow. 
There is no need of a priest. There is no soul. There is no God. 
There is, as far as man can see, only man and misery. Religion 
consists not in vain hopes and vain beliefs, but in freeing oneself 
from misery. This can be accomplished without speculation and 
without delay. Salvation is free to all; it is easy to get; it “takes 
no time. ” Let every man be his own priest. There is no caste in 
religion. Even a man of the lowest, most despised caste may become 
a member of the order and shares honor equally with the greatest. 

Here for the first time in the history of India “a man’s a man 
for a’ that.” Once Buddha was asked the crucial question whether 
one ought to serve a Brahman and show respect to men of the upper 
castes. He replies: 

I say neither that one should nor that one should not perform services for 
the higher castes. If one in serving another becomes worse, one should not serve 
such a one; but if in serving another one thereby becomes better, then should 
he perform the service. If, when one serves anyone else, one increases in faith, 
in righteousness, in knowledge, in renunciation, then one should serve such a one. 
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Owing to the point of view taken by Buddha, the ethical ideal 
is a combination of virtue and insight. Justice is the root of virtue; 
force is always wrong. Every weapon must be laid aside. All 
wars are iniquitous. Affection and pity for the world must take 
the place of hate and conquest of the world. The great conqueror 
is not a conqueror by arms, but a conqueror by friendliness and 
teaching. In other points the ethical rules are like those of Chris¬ 
tianity: not to steal, to be chaste, not to lie, to shun abuse, not to 
talk foolishly. But, in consequence of a wider sympathy for all 
living creatures, we find also the rule that one should not hurt any 
sentient thing. The middle way also requires moderation in eating 
and sleeping, etc.; ending with the injunction that one should not 
be superstitious nor discontented. 3 

It is remarkable that Buddha foresaw how short would be the 
period during which his teaching would prevail. He said that his 
gospel in its purity would last but five hundred years. As a matter 
of fact, it was not long after his death when, with the admission of 
unworthy persons into the order, animism regained its hold on the 
friars, and by the middle of the third century B. C. corruption 
had already set in. The gospel was no longer taught in its purity. 
Even one generation after Buddha we find a friar, who has seen 
Buddha in person, complaining that virtue and wisdom were already 
passing away, and that the teacher’s gospel was given up in favor 
of sensual and frivolous behavior on the part of the friars, who no 
longer went to grove and solitary tree to meditate, clothed cnly 
against cold, but, quarrelsome and heretical, they pursued false 
doctrine, were gluttonous, babblers, unseemly talkers, and secretly 
collected gold while pretending to be poor. The “four great sins” 
—sensuality, longing for temporary bliss in heaven, delusion, igno¬ 
rance—were rampant again in the world. The “ten fetters,” as 
they were called—self-delusion, doubt, idle works, ceremonial, 

3 The rules for the friars (mendicants) are naturally stricter than for the laity, 
yet even in the ten commandments for the friars, moral behavior and moderation 
(not asceticism) are the things insisted on. These ten rules are: to abstain from 
destroying life;* to abstain from theft; to abstain from impurity; to abstain from 
lying; to abstain from intoxicants; to abstain from eating at forbidden times; to 
abstain from dancing, singing, music, and stage-plays; to abstain from garlands, 
perfumes, unguents; to abstain from using a high or low bed; to abstain from receiv¬ 
ing gold or silver. These can scarcely be called ascetic rules. 
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ill-will, desire for life on earth, desire for life in the formless state 
(hereafter), pride, self-righteousness, ignorance—these had already 
begun to enchain the church. 

In regard to the fundamental discipline of that church we must 
distinguish between the lay members of the order and the friars 4 
or meritticant brothers attached to the various monasteries or living 
as solitary hermits. In the case of the mendicants, the “ good works ” 
demanded of all Buddhists are: to be helpful to the brethren, to 
exhort the laity and each other to a holy life, to conform to the few 
observances required, but above all to cultivate serenity, an equable 
mind, to learn to be free, and so to prepare for the salvation which 
follows enlightenment. Neither cynicism nor quietism is the ideal 
sought. “Joy” and “happiness” are often emphasized as the 
desirable fruit of mental discipline. The active mind, a will not 
repressed but directed aright—such are the points insisted upon. 
Asceticism, even in the monastery, is of too mild a character to 
deserve the term. The “lone ascetic” of a later period claims 
indeed to be a Buddhist, but his boast that he is like a wild beast 
in the jungle contradicts his claims, since it is opposed in essence 
to the ideal of Buddha himself. This ideal was that of the kindly, 
intelligent man who has himself renounced the world, but lives 
with men to aid them by raising them to a higher level. The chief 
concern of such a man is freedom from all ties, independence, self¬ 
culture, the saving (from rebirth) of his own self. 5 But for the 
laity there is another norm. Upon these members of the church, 
the general congregation, is enjoined, together with the cultivation 
of an equable mind and the practice of cultivating the intellect, the 
performance of good works. The “seven conditions of the order’s 
prosperity” are: “mental activity, search after truth, energy, joy, 
peace, earnest contemplation, and equanimity.” The lay brother 
is to be actively beneficent. He is not obliged to abandon home, 
but to “maintain his parents, to cherish son and wife, to give 
alms and live righteously, to cherish his relatives, to be diligent in 

4 Neither “friar” nor “monk” accurately translates the original. The men¬ 
dicant brother of the order was free to leave it when he wished and to return at any 
time. * 4 

s To repress the lower animal self in order to save oneself from reindividualiza¬ 
tion, eventually the suppression of self in any form. 
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righteous acts, to possess a mind unshaken by worldly vicissitudes, 
to seek truth and science. ” The three fundamental doctrines 
subscribed to by all are those of impermanence (all is transitory) 
sorrow inherent in individuality, and the non-reality of soul as an 
abiding principle. These truths and the Four Noble Truths, 6 
that individuality is sorrow, that sorrow arises from desire, that 
desire’s extinction leads to the extinction of sorrow, that desire’s 
extinction is accomplished by following the eightfold path (explained 
above)—are the chief tenets of Buddhism. 

6 Compare, for a fuller exposition of these principles, Professor Rhys Davids, 
American Lectures and Manual on Buddhism; also Professor Oldenberg’s Buddha. 

[To be completed in the next number , with an estimate of Buddhism , and a 
statement of its message to Christians.] 
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REV. HENRY E. JACKSON 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

A prominent physician of New York once introduced a lecture on 
nervous diseases with the remark: “Gentlemen, the world is full of 
four things: sin and sorrow and books and neurasthenia.” In his 
opinion, a characteristic of the world today is its sadness. Watts’s 
picture “Hope” 1 pronounces the same verdict. The figure in the pic¬ 
ture represents the soul of the age. She is sitting on the globe, 
having attained much knowledge and made many achievements; yet 
she is unspeakably sad. The figure is bowed and stricken with the 
burden and pressure of life, straining to make in the dim twilight what 
music she can from the last remaining string of her lyre. 

The picture says that, in spite of the world’s weariness, something 
still remains. Watts calls this thing hope. We may call it faith, or 
the will to live; or the religion of tomorrow morning, as Chesterton 
does. It is that delicate, indestructible, last refuge of the spirit—a 
something that always seems ready to disappear, yet abides; a string 
stretched to snapping, yet still holding. This trick or trait of 
hope is represented in the picture. It is the hope which always threat¬ 
ens to desert man; but one string is left, however empty and desolate 
may be the lyre of life. 

Ought not Watts to have called his picture “Despair” rather than 
“Hope” ? It seems so. In fact, despair is what the figure does re¬ 
present; but it is a despair that hopes. To call the picture “Hope” 
is a contradiction; by so doing the artist points out the characteristic of 
hope. One does not hope for a thing and realize it at the same time. 
Hope is only for that which one does not see. It is in the depth of 
despair that hope comes to save; when we reach the point of distress, we 
turn to hope as a last refuge. In Pandora’s box, full of ills of life, hope 
lay at the bottom. In Bunyan’s allegory, when Faithful is killed, Hope¬ 
ful becomes his successor and remains a fellow-pilgrim to Christian 

1 See frontispiece. 
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to the end. Hosea says that in the valley of Achor (“trouble”) a door 
of hope is opened. Watts’s picture then emphasizes the important but 
neglected truth about hope, that it forever nestles in the human heart 
and when the future is blackest it sheds its greatest light. Because of 
this, Paul says: “We are saved by hope.” For this reason also there 
can be no such thing as a pessimist. When a man says that this is the 
worst of all possible worlds, and if he could have made it, he would 
have made it better, he testifies to the high standard in his own heart. 
The world cannot be all bad, for his own heart has light and hope in it. 

The bandaged eyes in the picture mean much. The hands of the 
figure are free. Why does she not pluck the napkin away ? It is be¬ 
cause she cannot safely look at the only things she can see with her eyes. 
Her exalted position and worldly success have not brought peace. 
Her hope now lies in shutting her eyes to them and looking within her 
own heart, listening to the still small voice from the one string that is 
left. 

“ If thou would’st taste each dear surprise 
Tear not the bandage from thine eyes. 

Within the heart love’s vision lies.” 

The hope in the heart, the picture says, is no mere dream. There 
is an answering reality outside. There falls on the figure the light pf a 
dawn not seen. Its source is outside the picture. Heaven responds 
to the instinct in the soul. There is one star in the sky, a morning star. 
Hope’s note in the human heart is answered by hope’s star in the sky. 

The man who has hope, then, has a reality—one of the three great 
mystic virtues of Christianity. The man who has it not is dead, even 
though he seems to be alive. Where health is, hope is; the mood of 
discouragement exposes one to danger. When the physical system is 
lowered, germs of disease multiply, which in health are easily thrown 
off. In like manner, when hope declines, the door is opened through 
which the worst evils come. The practical message of Watts’s picture is 
that there is always a best thing left to do, and to do that is virtue. Its 
message is that of Dickens’s life-motto, “Don’t stand and cry, but press 
forward and help relieve the difficulty.” 
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REV. SAMUEL MacCOMB, D.D. 

Boston, Mass. 

Christianity is a religion; that is, it is but one, if also the highest, 
form of man’s efforts to relate himself to the Power disclosed in the 
universe, and of the revelation of that Power in man’s thoughts, 
ideals, conduct. Yet, while Christianity stands in organic connection 
with the entire development of the religious idea, its essential note 
is to be found, not in what it possesses in common with the ethnic 
faiths, but in what differentiates it from them, in its specific gift to 
the human spirit. To the oriental mind, steeped in the sense of the 
unreality of all things, of the utter illusoriness of man, with his hopes 
and fears and ambitions, nay even of the gods themselves, the strangest 
fact, amid so much that is strange about our western civilization, 
is its confident and victorious energy, its youthful and even flamboy¬ 
ant spirit. We who are part and parcel of it, breathing its atmosphere 
from the earliest childhood, naturally do not stay to ask the reason 
why; we take it as a matter of course. And yet our civilization 
appears to require a raison d’itre , some justification for its existence, 
when we consider the forces it has produced—forces which seem to 
rob it of all that is noble, precious, and supremely worthful. The 
growth of modern knowledge, with its doctrines of heredity, environ¬ 
ment, and invariable law; its insistence on the pitiful pettiness of the 
r 61 e played by our humanity in the cosmic drama; its sense of the mys¬ 
tery and terror of the universe; its discovery, accentuated from day to 
day, that we are living on the mere surface of reality, while within 
there are unimagined and unimaginable powers that sweep in their 
mighty courses quite regardless of man and his aspirations; in a word, 
that the system of things to which we belong is not moral, and holds 
no relation to the higher nobilities and the immortal sanctities of our 
common nature—all this may well give pause to a superficial and 
temperamental utopianism. 

Nor is it science only that puts a chilling hand on our enthusiasms 
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and optimisms; the prophet’s somber imagination is enlisted on behalf 
of the same depressing task. “ We are,” says Carlyle, “ but a floating 
speck in the illimitable ocean of the All. We are borne this way 
and that way by its deep-swelling tides and grand ocean currents, 
of which what faintest chance is there that we should ever exhaust 
the significance, ascertaining the goings and comings?” Our best 
fiction, moreover, is shadowed by the same pessimistic gloom. Mr. 
Hardy expresses the secret philosophy of many a modern spirit 
in his cynical remark at the end of his great novel: “The President 
of the Immortals has ended his sport with Tess.” Now, the typical 
issue of these doctrines is paralysis of action, suppression of thought. 
But what do we actually find? That civilization, as we know it, 
is upheld by a buoyant and joyous energy, as though conscious of 
exhaustless reserves of strength; deems no task too weighty; no 
good too good to be true; no problem, not even that of the savage, 
the criminal, or the lunatic, beyond its power to solve; no wound too 
deep for its spiritual therapeutics. Whence this prevailing and 
apparently unjustifiable optimism? From what well-head flows 
this perennial spring of hopefulness ? 

The charge usually brought against the optimist is that of shal¬ 
lowness, of glossing over the dark and tragic side of life, of shutting his 
eyes to the sin and misery, the guilt and shame, “ the diabolic irration¬ 
ality ” of men and things; or, if he can no longer keep his eyes shut, of 
attenuating these things until they seem ready to vanish away. Car¬ 
lyle must have felt that neither Browning nor Emerson ever faced 
the mysteries of existence; else the one could scarcely have so blithely 
sung “ God’s in his heaven, All’s right with the world,” nor the other 
have supposed “that man, though in brothels or gaols, or on gibbets, 
is on his way to all that is good and true.” Now, whatever Chris¬ 
tianity be charged with, it cannot justly be accused of failing to 
recognize the most painful aspects of human life. Sin, guilt, respon¬ 
sibility, judgment, retribution—on these portentous realities it rings 
the melancholy changes. Nay, to its vision in some ages the world 
lies blighted beneath the frown of divine wrath, and man in all 
activities is the doomed creature of evil. The consciousness of moral 
and spiritual weakness which has been burned into the soul of wes¬ 
tern civilization is the sheer product of the Christian religion. To 
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the eye of the great Puritan allegorist the natural order itself seemed 
the servant of sin. The burden on the pilgrim’s back symbolized 
not his sins alone; it meant the customs, the habits, the aspirations, 
of the secular life of humanity. These gave him no help on his 
spiritual journey; they weighed him down, and must be buried in 
some grave of oblivion if he is ever to escape evil and be at one with 
goodness. This is but the extreme form in which one aspect of the 
truth is expressed. 

For Christ moral evil was a dreadful reality, and this world a cruel 
place for character. He drew upon himself the worst that evil could do 
—forced it, so to speak, to put forth its most malign energies and dis¬ 
close its utmost hate; yet the religion he founded neither hands 
the world over to evil in pessimistic despair, nor scorns it in cynical 
contempt. The paradox is resolved when we call to mind his uncon¬ 
querable faith in God, and in the potencies and possibilities of human 
nature. He believed in the omnipotence of goodness. The whole 
order of things which thwart man’s pursuit of his moral ideals— 
sickness, disappointment, failure, accident, death itself—is simply 
the instrument by which eternal goodness is achieving its purposes. 
Nay, sin itself is only the negative condition through which goodness 
is realized. It is true that evil seeems to triumph, but it is only seem¬ 
ing; in reality its triumph is defeat. The more wickedness triumphs— 
the more, that is, it reveals its baseness—the nearer it is to its fall. 
“Where the carcass is, there are the eagles gathered together.” 
Such, in Christ’s view, is the order of the world. Hence he could 
surrender himself to death in the strength of an optimism so infinite 
in reach as to take up and subsume the worst of pessimisms. His 
faith in man was but another side of his faith in God. With splendid 
abandon he threw himself upon the naked instincts of the human 
soul. His “enthusiasm of humanity” saw even in the refuse of 
Palestinian society the promise and potency of the sons of God. 
Beneath the will to do wrong he detects a deeper will; the one is 
a false and empty appearance; the other is the true self, the conscious¬ 
ness of which awakens man to his real destiny and crowns him the 
rightful heir of immortal hopes. Well may Harnack say: “Jesus 
Christ was the first to bring the value of every human soul to light, 
and what he did no one can any more undo. We may take up what 
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relation to him we will; in the history of the past no one can refuse 
to recognize that it was he who raised humanity to this level.” 

Now, it is this faith in God and in man, evoked by, and so strik¬ 
ingly illustrated in the life and teaching of Christ, which is the secret 
of that optimism that underlies the life of the modem world. This 
does not mean that every man who throws himself with energy 
and hope into the work allotted to him is upheld consciously by the 
Christian faith, but it does mean that that faith has created an atmos¬ 
phere, “a psychological climate,” without which the energy and the 
hope must die. George Eliot speaks of the facility with which 
men “appropriate a traditional character which is often but a melan¬ 
choly relic of early resolutions.” With a like absence of conscious¬ 
ness do men often share in the confident and cheerful outlook upon 
the world, though they have abandoned the faith that has alone 
made it possible. But it is of course, in those who have consciously 
embraced the great Christian idea that this optimistic energy is 
most clearly witnessed. Skepticism, aware of itself, cannot but end 
in social indolence, in relaxed efforts against the worse, in a weakened 
enthusiasm for the better. The man who has lost faith in the moral 
order of the world, who can detect the presence of no hand moving 
humanity to finer issues of righteousness and well-being, must grow 
apathetic to the needs and aspirations of his fellows. How can such 
a man give himself to social or political causes ? As John Addington 
Symonds has said: “He is thrown back on merely personal and 
selfish tastes or interests. He is aimless in life. He has no point 
d’appui, no root but sprawls, lying like an uprooted plant which 
belongs to nothing, can attach itself to nothing, and gapes for any 
chance drop of water to moisten its fast-withering suckers.” 

On the other hand, when we return to modem religion, we find 
it penetrated with a new social consciousness. It vehemently repudiates 
the charge of “other-worldliness.” It can hardly understand the 
subjective piety of an earlier time which was concerned about 
one’s personal salvation as the be-all and the end-all of existence. 
It fastens with avidity on those elements in Christ’s teaching which 
seem to have sociological implications; on his picture of the final 
judgment, where a man’s eternal future is made to depend on his 
attitude toward his neighbors; or on his parable of the rich man and 
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Lazarus, where lack of love to man as man is the one sin which is 
seen to spell damnation. It proclaims that the industrial order 
rests upon the moral order, that war of capital and labor must be 
viewed in the light of the sipritual constitution of humanity. It stands 
appalled, but not despairing, before the hideous inequalities of the 
existing social system, built, as this system largely is, upon the agony 
and blood and sweat of our brothers. It would transform, as has 
been said, “the socialism which rests on the basis of conflicting 
interests into the socialism which rests on the consciousness of a 
spiritual unity.” It sees in the criminal and outcast, the flotsam 
and jetsam of life, not moral scum flung to rot on the shores of 
pain and misery, but the potential children of a common Father, 
with thwarted possibilities and aspirations. It believes that there 
is a “power not ourselves which makes for righteousness,” and that 
the forces of the universe are pledged to the same cause. The mod¬ 
em Christian, if he is in earnest with his Christianity, sees in the 
Sermon on the Mount the ultimate interpretation of the life of man, 
and confesses that the world can and must realize it in actual fact. 
He believes in the world because he believes in the eternity and 
omnipotence of goodness. He is not like one who holds an outpost in 
an enemy’s country, but knows himself at home in a world that is 
God’s, not the devil’s. 

Now, it is obvious that such thoughts must impregnate the intel¬ 
lectual atmosphere with a confidence and buoyancy to which the non- 
Christian peoples are strangers. Suppose such a spring of optimism 
to be dried up; imagine Voltaire’s prophecy as to the disappearance 
of Christianity to become a fact; and, whatever kind of social order 
would survive the catastrophe,'civilization as we know it would be no 
more. It may then, perhaps, be worth while to ask those who are 
engaged in cutting at the roots of all genuine religious belief, to 
reflect whether they are not also threatening other things which they, 
as well as religious men, rightly prize and seek to conserve. 
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Long-established usage has given us the word “ history. ” History 
is a unitary concept. For practical purposes we may say that his¬ 
tory is a story or a tale including in sequence all events that have made 
man conscious. It is a matter of relations —of relations in succes¬ 
sion, of relations in location or geography or space. It is a matter 
of relations physical, individual, social, and unitary. History is about 
man. It is the story of man in his changing relations. The history 
of history shows that man’s changing relations are of three kinds— 
relations to nature, relations to society, and relations to some fun¬ 
damental unity which philosophy very early called God. The quest 
of philosophy still in our own days is for an ultimate unitary concept. 
Historically and inductively, then, we may suggest that history is 
the story of man in his threefold group of relations to nature, to society, 
and to God. 

This is, of course, a definition of general history. It appears, 
then, that usage in unconsciously giving us the word was correct, 
was in harmony with the facts. The world could not have gotten on 
simply with conceptions of histories. These certainly have a place; 
separate, special, minute, local histories, are absolutely necessary; 
without these special studies history would become vague, ethereal, 
without content, worthless. But, on the other hand, histories without 
history would present a spectacle of anarchy, in which they would 
rend each other, and in their aimless conflict render impossible 
great and good ideals that a harmonious activity would realize. 
History and histories, then, stand in the relation of genus and species. 
History is a hierarchy; or, borrowing a biological metaphor, history 
is an organism; and, according to Kant, an organism is “a product 
in which each and every part is reciprocally means and end;” or, 
again, history is a body having “ diversities of gifts, but the same 
spirit.” 

39 
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But let us glance at the content of our definition. Says Carl 
Ritter, the great geographer: “This much is certain: history does 
not stand at the side of nature, but within nature.” Man, to be under¬ 
stood, must be studied in close and constant relation to nature. What 
appear to be some of nature’s attributes toward man are: 

First, she seems remorseless, she threatens him with annihilation, 
and seeks to make good her threat. But in so doing she arouses 
his native capacities. When these latent mental powers are awakened 
to the idea of self-preservation, man turns upon nature, studies her 
tactics, discovers her laws, applies them to herself, and makes her 
his servant. 

Second, nature is beneficent—contradictory as it seems. She is 
bounteous in her supplies of food, in her arrangement of climate, 
soil, rivers, mountains, and combinations of elements into objects 
of beauty. In a word, she has made a stage for the human drama; 
and the more we look at this stage, the more we see that she had her 
task well in hand. She has omitted nothing from the solid frame¬ 
work to the minutest details of the scenery. 

Our great poets have been foremost in detecting and expressing 
the mighty influences of nature on the development of man. To 
Gray, Greece was a land “where each old poetic mountain inspira¬ 
tion breathed around.” Wordsworth, with poetic license, sings: 

Two voices there are; one is of the sea. 

One is of the mountains, each a mighty voice: 

In both from age to age thou didst rejoice; 

They were thy chosen music, Liberty. 

Byron, looking north from the olive groves of the Spartan valley 
in the spring, was inspired to write: 

Thy vales of evergreen, thy hills of snow, 

Proclaim thee Nature’s varied favorite now. 

The beneficence of geography is beautifully shown by Euripides, 
as follows: 

Far spreads Laconia’s ample bound, 

With high-heaped rocks encompassed round, 

The invader’s threat despising. 

But ill its bare and rugged soil 
Rewards the ploughman’s painful toil; 

Scant harvests there are rising. 
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While o’er Messenia’s beauteous land 
Wide-watering streams their arms expand, 

Of nature’s gifts profuse; 

Bright plenty crowns her smiling plain; 

The fruitful tree, the full-eared grain, 

Their richest stores produce. 

Large herds her spacious valleys fill, 

On many a soft descending hill 
Her flocks unnumbered stray; 

No fierce extreme her climate knows, 

Nor chilling frost nor wintry snows, 

Nor dog-star’s scorching ray. 

Our own Whittier tells of an uncle: 

Himself to nature’s heart so near 
That all her voices in his ear 
Of heart or bird had meanings clear. 

Says the Psalmist: “O Lord, how manifold are thy works 1 In 
wisdom thou hast made them all; the earth is full of thy riches.” 

These specimens remind us of the wealth of beauty and inspiration 
that nature has stimulated in the minds of men. The great and rapidly 
growing interest in country life, in animals, in plants, quickened by 
such writers as John Burroughs, William J. Long, Ernest Thompson 
Seton, and by such books as Professor Bailey’s Face to Face with 
Nature , and Harwood’s charming book on Luther Burbank, entitled 
New Creations in Plant Life , is apparent to all. The student of 
history who seeks all the moving forces of society may not neglect 
this side of his field. 

Numerous definitions of civilization from a naturalistic point of 
view have been given. One of the best is by Mitchell: 

Civilization is nothing more than a complicated outcome of a war waged 
with nature by man in society to prevent her from putting into execution in his 
case her law of natural selection . 1 

But the story of man is concerned not only with his relations to 
nature; it is also concerned with his relations to his fellow-men—or 
society. The field of history is commonly supposed to lie in this 
second division of our definition, but to include only a very small 
part of it—that, namely, which pertains to governments, constitu- 

1 The Past in the Present , p. 188. 
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tions, political institutions in general. Indeed, some years ago a 
very eminent historian said: “History is past politics, and politics 
is present history.” This rather striking utterance was at once caught 
up. It became the motto of a great historical journal, and many of 
us marched under this banner for a while. It soon became evident, 
however, that this form of words was altogether too limited in its 
scope for a definition of history. The most that could pcssibly be 
claimed for it was that it was a definition of a history. 

When we first come upon men, we find them living in groups. 
We need not give any theory of these groups. But the experience of 
later times seems to warrant the assumption that, while man was 
essentially a unit, then, as later, individuals differed widely and mi¬ 
nutely. These differences were physical and mental. The mental 
differences were intellectual, emotional, and volitional—the ordinary 
psychological classification. The physical and mental are usually, 
perhaps always, blended in human experience. The physical is the 
basis of phenomenal activity, and at first the physical controlled. 
But the intellectual soon showed itself in prowess and cunning; the 
emotional, in love, in religion, in anger; the volitional, in daring 
and endurance. These variations determine the character of society. 
If the physical predominates, society is coarse and brutal; if the 
intellectual, society is cunning, crafty, selfish, heartless; if the emo¬ 
tional, society is aesthetic, moral, religious; if the volitional, society 
is purposive, venturesome, set on the attainment of ends or ideals. 
Properly based on the physical, properly regulated by the intellec¬ 
tual, and moderately fired by the emotional, a strong volitional 
society will realize the highest and most beneficent ideals. But pre¬ 
cisely as individuals or groups are weak at any or all these points 
will they take their places at varying stages from the higher to the 
lower positions in the social process. Thus it becomes clear how it 
was that, long before man was conscious of it, organization was a 
great and universal fact. We may safely assume that very near the 
beginning these differences existed. But sometimes the gradations 
almost balanced. When questions arose concerning food, shelter, 
wives, and what not, it became simply a matter of physical and 
intellectual strength as to who should be the owner, and the earth was 
filled with violence. Ideas of right and wrong were not yet sufficiently 
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in consciousness to have much influence. But through antithesis and 
conflict men slowly came upon the suggestion that they might com¬ 
pare interests, that they might have some common interests; so reason 
dawned. Reason has been recently called “efficacious reflection. ,, 
Reason clearly showed that, instead of killing each other, it was 
better for all to unite in the mutually helpful efforts to subdue nature 
and make her produce for the common weal. Reason leads men 
through thoughtful experience to the conception of co-operation. 
When the co-operative stage has been reached, a firm basis has been 
secured for the rapid development of man under a variety of cate¬ 
gories. 

Of these categories the fundamental one is social. In the first 
group of men the social category was a fact. Relations were estab¬ 
lished, and from that day to this the perennial problem has been: 
How can men live harmoniously and happily together ? The other 
categories have been differentiated from the social category, and their 
raison d’itre has been a contribution to the solution of this problem. 
But the social category is very general. In it man is simply a member 
of society. We must come closer to the individual. We must fix 
man as a member of some definite society. This society must be 
organized in some particular way, and so in floating down the stream 
of history we come upon the state. As man has progressed from 
society in general to society in particular, he has advanced from an 
individual with ill-defined limitations to an individual with sharply 
defined limitations, or to citizenship. 

From the beginning of his social relations there grew up under¬ 
standings as to what might or might not be done, and as to the ways 
in which things should be done, as customs. These customs varied 
with race, geographical location, social environments. But, in crder 
that man in his closer relationships might get the best cut of them, 
it was necessary that these customs should be elaborate, more sharply 
defined, formulated into laws. Law in its ideal perfection, we are 
told, must be uniform for all members of the state, void of ambiguity, 
open to searching criticism. We are thus led to the legal category. 
Its realization is very difficult, but states become perfectly organized 
in the same ratio that they become perfectly legalized. 

But specifically what is the function of law ? On the basis c f 
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experience, the function of law is to point out the spheres of action 
within which individuals may act freely and productively, without 
coming into conflict with the spheres of action of other individuals 
who have the same rights of free activity. 

We can barely enumerate some of the other categories of his¬ 
tory, each one of which has its specific part in establishing the unity 
of history. There is the ethical category. Says Kant in his Meta¬ 
physics oj Ethics : 

Duty! wondrous thought that workest neither by fond insinuation, flattery, 
nor by any threat, but merely by holding up thy naked law in the soul, and so 
extorting for thyself always reverence, if not always obedience; before whom all 
appetites are dumb, however secretly they rebel; whence thy original ? a 

The aesthetic category soon appears and has a good account to 
give of itself; likewise the commercial category, with its ultimate 
ends of bringing peace—because the more men understand com¬ 
merce, the more they see that they cannot afford to go to war—and 
of supplying the products of all civilization to every deserving indi¬ 
vidual. And finally we may mention the educational category. 
As soon as men gained experience and learned its value, they put it 
into some kind of form. This formulated experience was taken up, 
enlarged, differentiated, better understood as contributing to the 
stability of society. As a matter of self-preservation, society began to 
teach this experience to the young, and education became a positive, 
all-pervading, fundamental discipline. Politics, law, ethics, religion, 
each one had its deposit of experience which it taught. The teacher 
came into being, and he and his pupils combined into schools, and 
educational system arose. Education, as we readily see, is funda¬ 
mental in all social relations. 

And so as we examine these and other modes of manifestation, 
it turns out that they are all contained germinally in the social mani¬ 
fold; that they develop in response to the exigencies of experience; 
that they are in vital relations to each other, and that the immediate 
end of them all is found in their origin. By whom all things, for 
whom all things. 

But society as its own end has never been able to satisfy the deep¬ 
est needs of man. The field of consciousness has yet to be enlarged. 

a V. Semple’s translation, p. 186. 
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Physical nature affords no resting-place, and man’s mental and social 
nature in their widest conceivable combinations do not even come 
nearer to furnishing a resting-place. Rather, strangely enough, this 
enlarged sphere of consciousness only furnishes the elements that 
make men more wretched and their lives more unbearable, as witness 
the rapid growth of pessimism in the midst of the outward splendor 
of twentieth-century civilization. Cases are abundant. Take one 
familiar and recent: In the famous Autobiography Herbert Spencer 
admits that the “higher pleasures of life all tend to disappear in pro¬ 
portion as we become conscious of their scientific analysis. As his 
life drew to a close, he felt a kindness toward those religions whose 
object is a personal deity. Of all saddening reflections which the ap¬ 
proach of death suggested to him, the most saddening was the reflec¬ 
tion that there might at the back of the universe be no consciousness 
at all, but merely a species of groping, protoplasmic mind, which 
breaks into transitory consciousness in feeble units like ourselves.” 3 

This yearning that arises from the deeps of our nature found its 
best expression and its completest satisfaction in Hebrew history, 
where we have the revelation of one God, the Father of his people. 
The establishment and the unity of the kingdom of God came through 
the self-sacrificing love of Christ. Through him the conception of 
God was universalized. Of him the old Scriptures testified, and 
his love embraced the gentiles, for he said: “Other sheep have I 
which are not of this fold. Them also must I bring and they shall 
hear my voice and there shall be one fold and one shepherd.” 

Surely the story of this marvelous answer to the necessities of men 
falls within the field of general history; for general history is con¬ 
cerned with the development of the whole life of man, and it can be 
content with nothing short of grasping that life in all its manifold 
relations. “Strive to be whole” says Schiller, “and if thou lackest 
the power, be part of a whole and serve it with faithful heart.” 

Is history, then, adapted to be the teacher of mankind ? Man¬ 
kind, is surely, as our subject implies, looking for a teacher. We 
may, then, regard this paper as a teacher’s examination—history the 
candidate, we both pupils and examiners. It is certainly proper to 
inquire very carefully into the candidate’s native capacity and equip- 

3 Mallock, The Reconstruction of Religious Belief, p. 129. 
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ment. Like all examinations, this one is necessarily sketchy, but 
from the tests made here and there we can form some estimate of 
the candidate’s eligibility. 

What are some of the marks that we expect in a teacher ? 

1. He must be universal. He must be practical to the extent of 
caring for the smallest interest of the humblest man, and theoretical 
to the extent of dropping his plummet into the profoundest depths 
of being. He must arise far above the sneer that reveals the small 
nature when it is thrown at either the practical or the theoretical 
side of life. In other words, special work is emphasis laid on a 
phase of the whole work. The whole is focused in the part, and 
the part radiates the whole. The story of man seems to meet this 
fundamental requirement; for surely it considers nothing foreign 
to itself. 

2. The teacher must be rich in learning. This learning must be 
wide, profound, and well classified. The story of man could not be 
of man unless it embraced all the interests, inspirations, aspirations, 
and achievements of man in thrilling unity. It is often objected 
that the knowledge contained in history is chaotic, and that it defies 
ultimate classification. But, as things go, in its long stretches 
history is found to be fairly regular, and to be only relatively less so 
than even the so-called exact sciences. The history of science is 
a perpetual warning on this point. 

3. The teacher must make his learning so “ attractive and com¬ 
pelling in interest” that his students will eagerly respond to the 
stimulus, draw and appropriate the lesson. So far is history from 
being uninteresting that, when manifested by a master, it has all 

the attractions of literature. It refuses to submit to the unnatural 

* 

limitations that some self-appointed dictators would impose upon it. 

4. The ideal teacher, without being dogmatic, without even a 
word, in the blazing light of his subject, by his example, by his 
insistence upon a full estimation of all the facts, will keep steadily 
before his pupils the highest and truest social, ethical, and religious 
ideals. At this point history is eminently qualified for the teacher- 
ship, because nowhere else are deeds and consequences found in 
such constant juxtaposition. 

But what are some of the many lessons that history teaches? 
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To attempt to state all the lessons which this great Teacher of Man¬ 
kind has taught and is teaching would be to summarize the wisdom 
of the world. But we may venture to state a few of the great truths 
which history is constantly inculcating. 

i. That sin will be punished, while virtue will have its reward. 
Of course, it is at present fashionable to taboo rewards and punish¬ 
ments as motives—and we readily admit that they are not the highest 
motives. But that they, in ways that we cannot here indicate, have 
and will have a powerful and legitimate influence cannot, in the 
light of history and psychology, be doubted. A few years ago the 
writer called upon our countryman, W. J. Stillman, in Rome. He 
was writing the last pages of his History oj Modern Italy . The 
old historian had for a long time kept in mind the cause of Italian 
history. He had seen the sins of the papacy, of the princes, and of 
the nobility. With emphasis he said: “ I tell you, sir, sin will always 
be punished. This is the abiding lesson of history.” And what an 
abundance of examples we find, not only in the past, but all about us! 
Let us take a single familiar example. France was the first of the 
modem European peoples to be unified into a monarchy. But 
she ignored the true interests of her common people for centuries. 
She suppressed them, tyrannized over them, degraded them, starved 
them. She encouraged no gradual instruction and practical training 
of her masses in self-government and religion. When the Reforma¬ 
tion came, she passed through bloody convulsions, but fell short of 
reformation. Kings, nobles, and priests sinned egregiously. When 
at last retribution came, it was a devastating torrent; and for a time 
it seemed as if the foundations of French society were swept away. 

* In contemporary England we have a radically different devel¬ 
opment. The interests of the people were never entirely lost. More 
and more the people came to the front. At the close of the thirteenth 
century a house of commons, representative of the people, was estab¬ 
lished. Government is, of course, complicated, and there is always 
more or less of feverish unrest. But, upon the whole, the classes 
are learning how to live together in harmony. When a law was 
made, king, lord, and commoner had to obey it. Thus, by constant 
practical exercise in citizenship and strict justice to all parties, 
obstacles were gradually overcome, friction was lessened—and Eng- 
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land has had no real revolutions, no social convulsions that she 
could not manage — and here the world first realizes true justice 
and true liberty. 

Russia failed to learn the plain lessons of French and English 
history, fell into the errors and sins of the French, and is now taking 
her punishment. 

Out of the wealth of examples past and present we may mention 
but one more. The sins even of historians will be punished. From 
the times of Herodotus and Ctesias to the present, the records are 
crowded with examples. We all know the disrepute into which 
Froude has fallen among historians who pride themselves on their 
accuracy. Freeman more than anybody else is responsible. But 
now a doughty champion of Froude has arisen in no less a historian 
than Herbert Paul. He attempts to show that Freeman himself 
did not know the field that he claimed to cultivate; that he wrote his 
Norman Conquest from books, and not from manuscripts; that, 
under the influence of an ecclesiastical prejudice, “he carried on an 
organized and systematic campaign of vilification and abuse against 
the man who used more original material in the compilation of his 
work than had any historian before him, and, we might say, any his¬ 
torian since his day.” This attempted rehabilitation of Froude will 
probably attract wide attention, and it may be that the historian 
whose influence has been so great will have to be punished for his 
sins. 4 

2. Historical processes are slow. Nations and individuals do not 
degenerate in a day or a year. When startling revelations are made, 
and falsehood and crime abound, analysis usually shows that the 
beginnings were small and the growth almost imperceptible. It is 
hard to believe that the men in the present insurance scandals who 
now stand out as great criminals became so suddenly. Indeed, one 
of them died with the conviction that he had done nothing wrong. 
Another thinks the insurance proposition so big. that “in defending 
its rights and property you cannot stop to kick every cur that comes 
along and barks.” Such is the terrible retribution of insidious crime. 

On the other hand, deeply intrenched sins in a nation’s vitals 
are slow of removal. Sometimes we are called upon to suffer injus- 

4 Paul’s Life of Froude. 
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tice to the end of our days. But loyalty, obligation to coming genera¬ 
tions, demand that we make the most of what we can control, and 
not spoil what has already been gained by seeking the immediate 
realization of ideals far in the future. It would be a great day if all 
of us could appreciate the indubitable fact that in making the world 
better we all count. 

3. History teaches that nations and individuals alike bear pros¬ 
perity with extreme difficulty. It is a commonplace that there are 
two great menaces in our life. The first is the menace from the out¬ 
side, the struggle for physical existence against nature and our fellow- 
men. The second is the menace from the inside, from ourselves. 
This is far the more dangerous. When physical existence is amply 
secured, and our mental needs are abundantly supplied, we grow 
haughty, insolent, overbearing, unjust, luxurious, weak; and before 
We are aware of it we stand face to face with annihilation. Will the 
great republic in the far western world, that has imagined itself the 
“ special care of the Ruler of the universe,” be able to keep its intel¬ 
lect clear, its morals pure, and its will strong ? We find it nowhere 
written in the stars that history will make an exception even in the 
case of her youngest child. 

4. We have already transcended the limits set for this article. 
Out of the many remaining lessons from history we may barely men¬ 
tion one more: There is a goal in human affairs. To the student of 
general history, to him who sees history whole, taking full account 
of all that the pessimist and the cynic have to say, progress from the 
worst to the better, and from the better toward the best, illy defined 
though it may be, seems an irresistible inference. And our inference 
is sustained by an abiding faith that 

“These struggling tides of life 
That seem in aimless wayward waves to tend 
Are but eddies in the mighty stream 
That rolls to its appointed end.” 

We have now subjected history to a desultory examination. We 
have tested her as to the extent, variety, and attractiveness of her 
knowledge; as to her nature, pedagogical qualifications, and message. 
We pronounce her in a very high degree eligible to the teachership. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT APOCRYPHA 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO RECENT GERMAN CON¬ 
TRIBUTIONS 


W. MUSS-ARNOLT, PH.D. 
Belmont, Mass. 


I 

In the year 1874 Professor Carl Weizsacker, the successor of 
Ferdinand Christian Baur, founder of the modem Tubingen school of 
theology, in the chair of church history at the University of Tubingen, 
published a German translation of the New Testament, 1 which 
has since become a classic among German ministers and students 
of the New Testament. It is a translation which renders the original 
text in such a manner that commentaries are almost unnecessary, 
except for historical and archaeological purposes. 

Encouraged by the great success of this edition, the enterprising 
firm of J. C. B. Mohr, now in Tubingen, arranged with Professor 
E. Kautzsch, of Halle, erstwhile colleague of Weizsacker’s at Tu¬ 
bingen, to publish a new translation of the Old Testament in the 
spirit of the latter’s work, enlarging, however, its scope by adding a 
general preface to the whole translation, critical introductions to each 
book, and a few linguistic and textual explanations. To accom¬ 
plish his task satisfactorily, Professor Kautzsch associated with him¬ 
self a number of the most prominent and active Old Testament 
scholars, and published, in the early nineties, his now so well-known 
translation, of which a second edition was put out in 1896.* The 
general introduction to the whole volume, and the special introductions 
to the individual parts and books, have also been published separately, 
and were soon translated into English, and thus made accessible 
to English and American Bible students not familiar with the language 
of Luther’s fatherland. This volume is acknowledged by the most 

* Das Neue Testament , ttbersetzt von C. Weizsacker. Tenth edition, 1904. 

2 Die Heilige Schrift des Alien Testaments , ttbersetzt und herausgegeben von 
E. Kautzsch. Zweite, mehrfach berichtigte Ausgabe, 1896. 
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competent critics as an able, conscientious, and thorough guide into 
the mysteries surrounding the origin, composition, genuineness, 
and preservation of the writings of the Old Testament. 

Shortly after the completion of this translation, Professor Kautzsch 
agreed to edit, with the collaboration of many German scholars, 
a rendering of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old 
Testament. This immense task was accomplished most acceptably, 
and since the year 1900 we have had a critical and very accurate 
translation of these Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha in two stately 
volumes. 3 In the treatment of the text the editor and his associates 
have carried out the same principles that underlie the translation of 
the canonical writings of the Old Testament. It is scarce possible 
to overestimate the value and importance of this, the really first 
critical rendering of the vast material which shortly before and after 
the beginning of our era clustered around the canon of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, reproducing for the modem observer a most instructive and 
vivid picture of the historical and social, the religious and ethical, 
conditions of the times at which these writings were composed. It 
is true that in English we have Ball’s translation of, and Canon 
Wace’s commentary on, the Apocrypha; but even these are meager 
and unsatisfactory in comparison with the rich storehouse of learned 
information found in Kautzsch’s edition. 

And scarcely had this edition left the press, and been received 
most enthusiastically on all sides, when the want was generally 
felt, and the desire expressed by many, that the same work should 
be done for the Apocrypha of the New Testament, which to the 
average student, and especially to the busy minister of the gospel, 
though sufficiently interesting and attractive, were, for the most part, 
yet a terra incognita far removed, of which only occasionally he 
gathered some scanty information. Consequently, arrangements 
were made in April, 1900, between Dr. Edgar Hennecke, one of the 
band of learned and scientifically active German ministers, and 
Dr. Paul Siebeck, proprietor of the great firm of J. C. B. Mohr, to 
prepare a German translation, with critical introductions and anno¬ 
tations, of the Apocrypha of the New Testament. This was published 

3 Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alien Testaments , Ubersetzt und 
herausgegeben von E. Kautzsch. 
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in the beginning of the year 1904 4 —the preface bearing date of July, 
1903, just an even two hundred years since Professor Joh. Alb. 
Fabricius had put out his Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamenti, which 
for many years remained the standard text edition of the New Testa¬ 
ment Apocrypha then known. 

On p. v of the preface the editor had promised shortly to publish 
also a brief commentary to the translated texts contained in this 
volume (I), with bibliographies and critical introductions. This 
companion volume (II) appeared within the same year, 1904, 5 and 
the two together contribute a most welcome and indispensable guide 
into the widely ramified field of the apocryphal literature of the New 
Testament. For the study of early Christianity, its literature and 
theology, these volumes are of prime importance. As in the case of 
the editions of Kautzsch, so also here do we find a general introduction, 
by the editor, supplemented by special introductions to the individ¬ 
ual writings, by him and his fifteen collaborators, among whom we 
find authorities known also in this country, such as Professors Gerhard 
Ficker, Gustav Kruger, Erwin Preuschen, Hans von Schubert, and 
Heinrich Weinel. 

In the general introduction to Vol. I Hennecke discusses (1) 
the history and meaning of the terms “apocryphal” and “canonical” 
as applied to the writings of the Christian era. New Testament 
Apocrypha are those writings of the early Christian church, previous 
to Origen (died 254 A. D.), which constitute the main part of the 
literature of primitive Christianity and of the time contemporaneous 
with or immediately following the period of New Testament litera¬ 
ture, and exhibit as their authors names of apostles or persons closely 
connected with them. They claim to be authoritative sources of 
information concerning the period of Jesus and his apostles in the 
same measure as the canonical New Testament writings; or assume, 
at least, to be supplementary continuations of the literary produc¬ 
tions contained in the now accepted canon. Among many of the 

4 N eutestamentiiche Apokryphen. In Verbindungmit Fachgenossen in deutscher 
Ubersetzung und mit Einleitungen herausgegeben von Dr. Edgar Hennecke. Tu¬ 
bingen und Leipzig: Mohr, 1904. Pp. xii + 558. M. 6; bd. M. 7.50. 

s Handbuch zu den neutestamentlichen Apokryphen. In Verbindung mit Fach- 
gelehrten herausgegeben von Dr. Edgar Hennecke. Tubingen: Mohr. Pp. xvi + 
604. M. 12; bd. M. 13.50. 
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early churches they were for a time considered authoritative, 
and as books to be read along with the New Testament writings 
in public worship—rejected, to be sure, by others and contested 
vehemently. They are of the greatest importance as sources for 
our knowledge of the post-apostolic era and the subsequent formative 
period of the Old Catholic Church. Additional remarks to this 
paragraph are found in Vol. II, preface, pp. vii-ix and 1-4. The 
editor next takes up (2) the question of the primitive Christian and 
apocryphal literature and the time of their composition, a most 
interesting r 6 s\im 6 of the literary, social, and ethical history of the 
time from shortly before our era to the middle of the third century. 
(See also Vol. II, pp. 4, 5.) The development of Christianity in post- 
apostolic times can be understood only by the most careful study of 
all the elements of public, social, and ethical life, and by an intimate 
knowledge of the intellectual and religious conditions under which 
the Graeco-Roman world of those days lived. For the history 
of the church during the second century, its inner development, 
and its principal heresies, such as Gnosticism, these documents are 
of vital interest. In a third paragraph the editor sketches briefly 
the history of the critical study of these writings, and of the editions 
beginning with that of the Paris professor, Jacques Lefevre d’Etaples 
(died 1536). The only English work which, in some measure, 
compares with this German translation is the supplement volume, 
by A. Menzies, in the Ante-Nicene Christian Library . To be sure, 
Jones’s three volumes on A New and Full Method 0} Settling the 
Canonical Authority 0} the New Testament (London, 1726, 1727) 
are still useful for the material which Vol. II especially contains. A 
long list of editions of texts and translations is given also in Hen- 
necke’s Vol. II, pp. 5-9. 

The two volumes contain each six divisions, every one of which is 
headed, in turn, by introductory chapters written by the general editor. 

A. Gospels .—Here we mention translation and critical discussion 
of a number of the “Sayings of our Lord,” the “Gospel accord¬ 
ing to the Hebrews,” the “Gospel according to the Egyptians;” 
the “Ebionite” or “Gospel of the Twelve Apostles” 6 —this last 

6 Entirely different from The Gospel of the Twelve Apostles together with the Apoc¬ 
alypses of each one 0} them , edited from the Syriac MS by J. R. Harris (Cambridge, 
1900), a production of the period after Constantine. 
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translated and commented by Professor Arnold Meyer, who in Vol. 
II, pp. 47-71, adds an excellent chapter on “Jesus, the Disciples 
of Jesus, and the Gospel in Talmud and Related Jewish Writings,” 
giving in terse compactness all the information necessary for an intelli¬ 
gent appreciation of the opinions of Jewish scholars in Talmudic 
times concerning Jesus and his disciples; prefaced by a carefully 
selected bibliography. The great rdle which Gnosticism played 
in the early church has naturally given rise to numerous Gnostic 
recensions of gospels. The relentless war waged against this very 
influential heretical section of the early Christian times by the Fathers 
of the church has caused an almost complete destruction of Gnostic 
writings, sparing only—as by accident—a few fragments. The 
“Gospel according to Peter,” probably of the beginning of the 
second century and written in Syria, was published, together with the 
Apocalypse of the same apostle, by the French scholar M. Bouriant 
in 1892. The most convenient English edition is by Robinson and 
James, brought out in 1892. Of pecular interest to the early Chris¬ 
tian believer must have been the narratives of the life of our Lord, 
especially of those years and events not elucidated by the canonical 
gospels, viz., his birth and the years of his childhood. Numerous gospels 
of the infancy sprang up among the churches of every nation embra¬ 
cing the new faith, shortly after the apostolic period had come to 
a dose. Of these we mention here the “ Protevangelium Jacobi/* 
or, the “ Narrative of James of the birth of Mary the sacred mother 
of God,” the earliest legend of the virgin Mary; and the “History 
of the childhood years of the Lord” by Thomas, the Israelitish philos¬ 
opher. Indications point to India as the country where this apoc¬ 
ryphal history was composed. It must be remembered also that 
from early days Thomas was called the “Apostle of India;” and 
the Israelitish philosopher is probably only a later change for 
the original Indian philosopher, i. e., a Brahman. The “Acts of 
Pilate” and the “Legend of Abgar, King of Edessa,” complete the 
texts in this first division, to which, in Vol. II, pp. 165-71, a supple¬ 
ment is added on “The New Testament in the Koran,” being a 
collection and critical discussion of all the texts found in the Suras 
concerning Mary, 1 John the Baptist, Jesus, the forerunner of Moham¬ 
med, and the apostles. 
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There are, as some readers of the Biblical World are aware, several 
modem books dealing with the life of Christ, gathered from extra- 
canonical gospels. We note especially the book of R. A. Hofmann 
(Leipzig, 1851), whose author, however, made the mistake of includ¬ 
ing in the critical apparatus on which his biography rests, a number 
of later writings of more recent date than even the latest of the New 
Testament Apocrypha, such as the “Gospel of Nicodemus” and 
writings attributed to Pilate. What the late General Lew Wallace 
has published concerning the childhood years of Jesus in his Ben 
Hur and other related writings reminds one most amusingly of the 
many mediaeval German rhyme-chronicles and the so-called mystery- 
plays in which the birth and childhood history of our Lord is depicted 
to the admiring assembly of the pious in a most grotesque and mis¬ 
leading manner. The latest contribution is Bernhard Pick’s Extra- 
canonical Life of Christ (New York, 1903). 

B. Epistles .—It was to be expected that this kind of literature 
could not be as largely represented as the gospel literature, appealing 
as it did, to a more restricted class of readers or, rather, hearers. 
Here belong: the so-called first “Epistle of Clement (of Rome) 
to the Corinthians,” the shorter recension of the letters of Ignatius, 7 
and Polycarp’s letter to the church at Philippi; also the apocryphal 
letter of “Paul to the church at Laodicea.” As samples of the 
epistolary literature of the second century of our era these documents 
are of great importance and worthy of careful consideration. They 
connect themselves mainly with disciples of the apostles (Clement 
and Polycarp) or other faithful successors (Ignatius). In style 
and manner they appear to unite the characteristics of the epistles of 
Paul the apostle, and of the profane Greek letter literature of that time. 

C. Didactic writings and sermons .—Most prominent in this divi¬ 
sion is the so-called “Epistle of Barnabas.” This is followed by 
the “Preaching of Peter” (j trjpvyfia Uerpov ) 1 to which are added 
fragments of a “Teaching of Peter” (doctrina Petri) quoted also 
by Origen. The so-called second “Epistle of Clement” (to the 
Corinthians) is not a letter at all, but rather the earliest known 
Christian sermon or homily. 

7 To the churches, respectively, of Ephesus, Magnesia, Tralles, Rome, Philadel¬ 
phia, Smyrna; and to Polycarp. 
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D. Church orders or books of discipline .—First in importance 
is the famous “Teaching of the Apostles,” discovered by Bryennius 
and edited so often. For English readers it has been edited most con¬ 
veniently by the late Philip Schaff. Of the Syriac “ Didascalia of 
the Apostles” no translation and commentary are given; but reference 
is made to the excellent edition of text and translation by J. Flemming 
and H. Achelis. 8 

E. Apocalypses .—The two centuries preceding and immediately 

following the beginning of the Christian era have given birth to a 
large literature of apocalyptic character, the extant Jewish remains 
of which were published, in translation, in Kautzsch's edition referred 
to above. Those belonging to the New Testament period are found 
on pp. 199-345 of Vol. I of Hennecke’s edition. It is here especially 
that Jewish and Christian literature meet on common ground and 
borrow the one from the other whatsoever they can conveniently 
use for their own purposes. Most of the Jewish apocalypses were 
remodeled by early Christian writers. Of genuine Christian origin 
are these: (1) the “Apocalypse of Peter, the Apostle,” a piece 
of literature whose influence is seen in the mediaeval literature 
of most European nations, culminating and finding its most classic 
expression in Dante's Divina Commedia . (2) The “Shepherd of 

Hcrmas,” with its gorgeous visions, its strict mandates, and its 
fanciful similitudes. (3) Old Testament pseudepigrapha of Christian 
origin and content, such as the “Ascension of Isaiah,” so carefully 
and completely edited by R. H. Charles in 1900; the fifth and sixth 
books of Ezra; 9 and the Christian portions of the Sibylline Oracles. 10 

F. Legendary Acts 0} the Apostles .—It is here, above all, that we 
notice the great superiority of the canonical Acts of the Apostles over 

8 Die Syristhe Didaskalia , ubersetct und erkllrt. (— “Texte und Untersu- 
chungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur,” Neue Folge, Vol. X, Heft 2.) 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1904. Pp. viii + 388. M. 12.50. 

0 These are the Ezra books: (1) Ezra 1, our canonical book of Ezra; (2) Ezra 2, the 
book of Nehemiah; (3) Ezra 3, the apocryphal book of Ezra; (4) Ezra 4, the apocryphal 
book of Ezra 4, chaps. 3-14. These belong to the Old Testament Canon. Of New 
Testament origin are (5) Ezra 5 — Ezra 4, chaps. 1, 2; and (6) Ezra 6 —Ezra 4, chaps. 
15, 16. 

10 Edited by J. Geffcken, to whose complete edition of the corpus of Sibylline 
Oracles the writer has paid deserved credit in his review in the American Journal of 
Theology , Vol. VII, pp. 336-42. 
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the apocryphal writings of this kind. Their descriptions run into the 
grotesque and bizarre, the narratives being honeycombed with most 
incredulous miraculous performances on the part of the apostles, similar 
in character to those performed by Jesus according to the accounts 
of the gospels of the infancy. A great many of these Acts must 
have perished, leaving us only these few: (i) The “Acts of Paul,” 
originally a work of large dimensions, to which, as the recently 
discovered Coptic translation proves, belonged the “Acts of Paul and 
Theda;” the “Healing of the sick with dropsy in Myra;” “Paul’s 
fight with wild beasts at Ephesus”—a fanciful amplification of the 
apostle’s statement in i Cor. 15:32; the “Correspondence between 
Paul and the Corinthians”—the so-called third epistle to the Corin¬ 
thians; and the “Martyrdomof Paul.” (2) “Acts of Peter,” relating 
his contest with Simon Magus and his martyrdom, being crudfied, 
at his own request, head downward. (3) The “Acts of John,” 
describing the apostle’s arrival at, and activity in, Ephesus; his 
later return from Laodicea to Ephesus and second sojourn there; 
the apostle’s narrative of the life and death of Jesus; and his peaceful 
end. (4) The “Acts of Andrew,” the brother of Peter, of which 
are preserved only “Andrew in prison at Patra in Achaia” and 
“the Crucifixion of Andrew;” but the legend concerning the so-called 
St. Andrew’s cross is a mediaeval fiction. (5) The “Acts of Judas 
Thomas,” containing thirteen episodes in the apostle’s life and 
activity as missionary to India, ending with the “ Martyrdom of the 
holy and famous Apostle Thomas.” It will be seen that of all 
these Acts only portions are extant; but it is significant that in all 
of them is carefully preserved the account of the death of the apostle 
whose name they bear, especially in case his life ends in martyrdom. 

The editors and translators endeavor, in most instances, to deter¬ 
mine the date and place of composition of these apocryphal writings, 
and find that the majority are productions of the second century 
of our era. A few were originally written in Syriac, most of them 
in Greek. This Greek text has often been lost, and only translations 
are extant, based either directly upon the original text or, as in 
many cases, on first or second translations. Thus, e. g., a present. 
Armenian text may be based on an early Syriac version of the Greek 
original. In many instances, also, the translations contain inter- 
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polations inserted by the translator or a later copyist, so that at 
times one translation has a different text from all the others. The 
difficulty of determining with such meager helps the original reading 
of the author’s text is greatly enhanced. These texts are at present 
extant in many languages besides Greek; they are in Syriac, Latin, 
Coptic, Ethiopic, Sahidic, Armenian, Old Slavic, etc. Thus of the 
apocryphal correspondence of Paul and the Corinthians the original 
Greek text has been lost; but we have at least five versions, each 
differing from the others. The editor and his collaborators have 
made the best use of all the resources at their command, and are 
deserving of the highest praise and commendation. The only adverse 
criticism one could make is that text and introductions, and com¬ 
mentary and bibliography, are printed in separate volumes, neces¬ 
sitating in many instances useless repetitions. It would have been 
much more serviceable and agreeable to the student if, for instance, 
the general introductions, together with everything relating to. divisions 
A, B, C, had been combined and published in Vol. I, and the 
remainder as Vol. II. A translation into English on this plan, we are 
convinced, will command general attention and a wide circle of readers 
in this country as well as in England. 
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EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL STUDIES ON THE LIFE 

OF CHRIST 


XXVIH. THE PARABLE OF THE GREAT SUPPER 
Luke 14:15-24* 

I . CRITICAL QUESTIONS 

1. Is this parable identical with Matt. 22:1-14, commonly called 
the parable of the Wedding Garment? This question is still answered 
both affirmatively and negatively. But while the parabolic germ is the 
same in both, the occasions of utterance and the applications are plainly 
different. In the one case Christ uses it to meet the attempt to arrest 
him, by telling of rebels put to death for insulting and killing the king’s 
messengers. In the other it answers a pious remark showing how little 
the privileged really care for the good things they pretend to prize. 
Bleek thinks Matthew has combined two parabolic utterances. But Luke 
presents a single idea consistently carried out. 

2. Has Luke added to the Lord’s teaching the distinction between 
two classes of invited, those within and those without the city; the Jew 
and gentile, as Weizsacker claims ? But the same teaching has appeared 
in 13:28-30, also reported in Matthew. The same idea is taught in Matt* 
24:14 and in John 10:16. It cannot have originated with Luke. 

n. EXPOSITION 

A guest with the best intentions tried to break the awkward silence 
following the rebuke of the guests and host, by a perfectly proper pious 
remark. But he rubbed the point off the Master’s lesson of sharp person¬ 
al application by his vague generality. Besides, it also savored of cant. 
While true upon some lips, it was not upon the tongue of a solemn trifler. 
Hence, the tactful teacher is ready with a parable. 

The motive is twofold. Immediately it flays false, self-deceiving piety. 
More distantly it meets the general objection of the hearers to the gracious¬ 
ness of his ministry and message. The select invitation list of his host 
affords him an admirable foil for the free grace of his own inviting. And 
the eagerness of his table-companions to get to the feast throws into 
strong relief the unnatural reluctance of the invited in the parable. 

The double invitation may or may not be a custom of wealthy Jews. 
It finely serves the purpose of the parable in robbing the invited 

1 International Sunday-School Lesson for August 5, 1906. 
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of the excuse of forgetfulness and indicating the joyous eagerness of 
the master of the house. Plummer quotes Pliny to prove the reminding 
vocator an ancient custom. Bruce thinks the double invitation was not 
customary. 

The excuses are all pretexts. The reason for the declination is in¬ 
variably indifference. The story is so cleverly told that we feel the racon¬ 
teur's astonishment, not that the invited should separately come into 
agreement, but that that agreement should be to beg to be excused. 
We had expected a general and hearty acceptance. They are men who 
more or less appreciate the honor done them and want to keep in the 
good graces of the host, while actually feeling little desire for his com¬ 
pany or his kindness. Notified of the feast, they might have arranged 
their engagements or have at once informed him, that they would not 
attend. Instead, they permitted him to count on their presence. 

The three excuse-makers are but samples like the three in the parable 
of the Pounds (19:16-21). With the first, “necessity” is plainly an ex¬ 
aggeration. The second, not feeling as strongly the need of placating 
the host, simply announces his intention of doing something else. Both 
may “drop in” later. But the host has something to say about that in 
vs. 24. The third in his reply, “I am not able,” is most abrupt and has 
no idea but that his excuse is unanswerable. 

While valueless as excuses, they are suggestive as reasons for ab¬ 
sence from the divine feast. They all agree in their absorbing preoccu¬ 
pation with other things. 

The anger of the host is fully explained by the thinly veiled indifference 
of his supposed friends. He will offer his bounties to the appreciative. 
He sends to the city spaces where the comfortless and homeless loiter. 
Unsatisfied with the overflow of the crowded tenements and the swarm¬ 
ing lodging-houses, he sends to the country for the tramps and unfortu¬ 
nates, wearily walking the highways or crouching from view under the 
heavy hedges. 

It is a parable of grace. The exigencies of parable-telling make 
the second invitation to appear an after-thought. But, in fact, Christ 
from the beginning included sinners in his invitation. He got the name 
of “Friend of sinners” and this was one reason why the Pharisees objected 
to him. Later the Jew objected to Paul because he included the gentile. 
Grace speaks loudly in “yet there is room,” “that my house may be filled,” 
and “compel them to come in.” 

The speaker in the last verse has been called in question. Is he Jesus 
addressing the Pharisees about the table, or the master of the house address- 
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ing his plural “you” to all the excuse-makers imagined to be present? 
But is it impossible to suppose that the Lord chose one sentence, ad¬ 
mirably fitted to be a conclusion of his parable, and at the same time 
a plain, though unanswerable, application to his hearers ? 

m. SUGGESTED SERMON: THE DIVINE INSTITUTION 

1. Character is tested, not by pious words, but by the actual disposition 
toward the present invitation of the kingdom of God. 

2. Excuses vainly attempt to cover indifference, for they deceive 
no one but the maker. 

3. God finds men preoccupied with the pleasures of proprietorship, 
so engrossed in their own pursuits as not to know he has any claims on 
their time, resenting his invitation as inopportune just as they are be¬ 
ginning a domestic happiness in which they expect to be selfishly ab¬ 
sorbed. 

4. Any man, wretched or abandoned, may be sure that God invites 
him to his abundant feast. 

W. E. Chalmers 

Morgan Park, III. 


XXIX THE MERCIFUL FATHER 
Luke 15:11-32* 

I. CRITICAL QUESTIONS 

This parable is distinctly in keeping with the broad character of the 
gospel of Luke. Taken with the two which precede, it smothers into 
silence the pharisaic criticism: “This man receiveth sinners and eateth 
with them.” The search for the lost sheep and the lost coin shows 
God’s loving estimate of “sinners,” and his consequent heroic effort to 
restore them to himself. This parable retains the former thought, and 
completes it by introducing the experience and effort necessary on the 
part of the sinner who becomes truly restored to God. If the tracing 
of this experience is the main concern, then the story is rightly named 
the parable of the Prodigal Son; but if the aim is the justification of 
Christ’s intercourse with publicans and sinners by an exhibition of the 
parental love of God himself, then perhaps this story should be called 
the parable of the Merciful Father. The deduction which substitutes 
the Jew for the elder and the gentile for the younger son may also be 
intended by the author. 

* International Sunday-School Lesson for August 12, 1906. 
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n. EXPOSITION 

The father, reaching the age of retirement, was, according to ancient 
custom, about to make over his property to his two sons. Such a will 
became operative within the life-time of the testator. According to 
Deut. 21:17, the younger son would receive one-third of the estate. With 
unseemly urgency he demands his rights, quits home restraints and 
limitations post-haste, leaves no invested reserve behind, and in the con¬ 
venient oblivion of the far country, and with the wealth the hard-earned 
value of which he cannot appreciate, he makes the rapid and dazzling 
descent of the spendthrift. How splendidly impetuous is his career; 
how truly naive the coincidence of his penury and the “mighty famine”! 

Hot-headed he strikes out to shift for himself. Penniless, forlorn, 
and famished, he attaches himself to a heathen as a servant of low rank 
and in work unspeakably repulsive to a Jew. He does not get even 
enough to eat. They will not waste on this menial and half-starved 
stranger even the carob pods with which they fatten the swine. But at 
length there comes an abrupt end to his insanity. Sharp physical need, 
and the vision, seen as never before, of his father’s bounty over against this 
foreigner’s lack of mercy, break the spell of his self-will, reveal his horrible 
impiety, and beget therewith a strong, homeward purpose, a contrite 
spirit, and the eloquent words of full repentance. He returns, without 
excuse and without presumption, to accept as a favor the position 
of a servant. The “I will arise” and the “he arose” show a power of 
decision and prompt action for good similar to that which he exercised 
in leaving home. 

The father’s reception, contrasted with that of the elder brother, 
forms the pertinent application and conclusion of the story. His father’s 
vision (“his own father,” the Greek has it), how gloriously clear and 
eager! That feeling in his heart, the consequent impulsive hurry, the 
embrace, the tenderly repeated kisses—and all this before one word 
escapes the lips that are dumb with shame. Did the request, “Make 
me as one of thy hired servants,” reach the father’s ear; or was it smoth¬ 
ered as he pressed the boy’s head against his bosom; or was it drowned 
in that quick order to the slave to invest him in the best robe without 
delay ? 3 The command as to robe and ring and shoes was not a bit of 
practical philanthropy to supply immediate bodily needs, but primarily as 
an act of mercy to assure the wanderer of his reinstatement as a son in the 
household. Moreover, with all due ceremony that particular fatted calf 
which they have been reserving will be used on this great and joyous 

3 The best manuscripts insert the confession in full, as in vss. 18, 19. 
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occasion, and nothing will be spared to assure this sinner, who to the 
father had been as good as dead and actually lost, that he is welcomed 
home and welcomed as a son. 

“This,” said Jesus to the Pharisees, “is the attitude of God toward 
sinners such as you rebuke me for befriending; and your attitude toward 
them is as that of the elder brother.” In their grudging, servile, and 
mercenary spirit, they despised sinners and through legalism reminded 
God of his indebtedness to them. Love played no part. It was all a 
business transaction and its rewards strictly in that realm. 4 Now appears 
the perfection of the Father’s mercy and an indication of Christ’s attitude 
toward the Pharisees themselves—mercy, but not for the prodigal alone. 
Does he not come out and entreat the elder brother, does he not frankly 
confess his position of privilege and importance? 5 Thus the Father’s 
true character is revealed, and Christ’s intercourse with publicans and 
sinners is justified. 

m. SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMON 

Feel and tell the story. Then these truths may bear emphasis: 

1. However wayward he may be, man is God’s son. Hence his sin 
is the more awful and his hope the more reasonable; for repentance will 
bring him from abnormality and insanity into his normal and sane life. 

2. Forgiveness in God is not induced by man’s repentance. Repent¬ 
ance is the necessary act by which the sinner accepts divine forgiveness. 

Conclusion: Implore men to come into a normal, God-conscious, 
God-governed life, and by a definite act of will to renounce all that means 
separation, dissatisfaction, and defeat. 

Allan Hoben 

Detroit, Mich. 

XXX. THE JUDGE, THE PHARISEE, AND THE PUBLICAN 
Luke i8:i-i5 6 

I. CRITICAL QUESTIONS 

Of the two parables recorded in this lesson it is probable that the 
first is presented by Luke in its true historical setting. In Luke 17:23-26 
Jesus describes his second coming, and this parable is a continuation of 
that discourse and takes up the thought expressed in 17:22. They are 
not to lose courage in these days of delay, but are to pray constantly 
for deliverance, with the assurance that their prayer will be answered. 

4 See Matt. 6:2 and 21:31. 5 See Matt 23:1-30. 

6 International Sunday-School Lesson for August 19, 1906. 
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The other parable herein recorded (Luke 18:9-15) was probably spoken 
at another time and to a different audience, but is grouped here, since 
it deals also with the subject of prayer. 

n. EXPOSITION 

a) The parable of the Unjust Judge. The “judge” is probably a gentile 
official, and is pictured as an unscrupulous and irresponsible oriental 
tyrant, who is restrained neither by the fear of God nor by the moral 
sentiments of his fellow-men. The “widow” is to the eastern mind 
a type of weakness. She is destitute, friendless, and despised. She has 
neither the influence to compel an unjust judge to deliver a righteous 
decision, nor has she the money with which to buy a favorable verdict. But 
she is persistent; and she “kept coming,” and he “continued refusing,” 
until at last the judge yielded, fearing that her “continual coming would 
wear him out.” The word translated “to wear out” means literally “to 
bruise,” “to hit under the eye,” and some have given it this meaning 
here; that is, that the judge feared that the widow in her desperation 
would finally assault him. But it is plain that it was just the continual 
annoyance of her coming that the judge dreaded. 

Jesus applies the parable as follows: If an unjust judge yielded to 
the repeated petition of a friendless and unknown widow, how much 
more will a righteous God answer the prayers of his own elect which are 
presented unceasingly to him, even though he may defer his manifesta¬ 
tion of sympathy for a time. Therefore the disciples are to be constant 
in prayer in the days of tribulation and waiting for the coming of the 
Son of man. In this way the parable points out the true attitude of mind 
in which every child of God should endure the afflictions of life. 

b) The parable of the Pharisee and the Publican. The Pharisee is 
self-complacent, and his prayer is merely self-congratulation. He has 
no sins of commission, and his worth in this regard is made correspond¬ 
ingly greater by his depreciation of all other men. He is in a class by 
himself. Moreover, God is placed under obligation to him because he 
has actually exceeded the demands of the law. In the picture of the 
publican we have, in the whole attitude of body and mind, humility and 
contrition. He, too, places himself apart from other men, for he is “the 
sinner.” He trusts entirely in the mercy of God. 

The primary aim of Jesus in this parable is to enable that class of 
men represented by the Pharisee to see themselves in their true nature, 
as God sees them. And, in order to do this, he presents one of their 
number in the attitude of secret or silent prayer; that is, as he speaks 
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out his real thoughts to God. When so presented it is not dificult to see 
how reprehensible is the real spirit of his life. At the same time, this 
parable has a word of encouragement for that other class of men of which 
the publican is a type. God is more pleased with the humble prayer 
of the despised publican than with the self-satisfied congratulations of 
the proud Pharisee. 

III. SUGGESTIONS FOR A SERMON.* PRAYER 

1. True prayer arises in a soul (a) that has a sense of need; the feeling 
of human weakness may arise out of the sorrows, disappointments, or 
afflictions of life, or from a consciousness of moral failure; (6) that has 
had a vision of God or felt his presence in life; otherwise the sense of 
human weakness would bring despair, but never the attitude of prayer. 
Moreover, only a vision of God can lead a soul to a consciousness of sin, 
or a sense of moral failure, and inspire the prayer of the Publican. 

2. The prayer-life in a soul fruits in (a) patience; it is through prayer 
that inward peace is to be attained; prayer brings self-control, the power 
to endure with patience and hope the manifold experiences of life; ( b) 
charity; the man who has experienced in his poor life the helping hand 
of God will place a humble estimate upon himself, and possess a large 
sympathy and a noble charity for others. 

3. True prayer is importunate. Greatly desiring to be heard and 
to be assured of God’s blessing, the earnest humble soul prays fervently 
and with a holy boldness. 

W. C. Kierstead 

Rockford, III. 


XXXI.. THE RICH YOUNG RULER 
Mark 10:17-317 

I. CRITICAL QUESTIONS 

Luke gives this man the title <Lp\<ov “ruler” (Luke 18:18), which proba¬ 
bly means that he was the president of the synagogue. This indicates 
that he enjoyed the confidence of the community, as this was an im¬ 
portant office (Luke 13:14; Acts 13:15). Matthew tells us that he was 
young (Matt. 19:20); all the synoptics tell us that he was rich. For a 
man in his position to go to Jesus for help was hard at any time (John 
3:2; 7:48), but especially now when the Jewish leaders had determined 
to kill Jesus. 

7 International Sunday-School Lesson for August 26, 1906. 
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Vs. 17, “ran”: His haste suggests that it had cost him a struggle to do 
it. He comes as if he had deferred it until he could do so no longer. 
“Kneeled”: an oriental mode of salutation, indicating that he acknowl¬ 
edged Jesui. as his superior. Vs. 18, “Why callest thou me good”: Jesus 
did not recall having ever seen him, and wondered how he came to have 
such faith in him. “None is good save one, even God”: Jesus did not 
mean to affirm his sinfulness, but sought in this way to turn the young 
man’s thought away from him as the teacher of goodness to God as the 
giver of it. Until he knew Jesus as the revealer of God’s goodness, it was 
necessary for his thoughts to be directed to God as the source of it. Vs. 
19, “Thou knowest the commandments”: eternal life can be had only 
by such as keep God’s commandments (John 14:21,23). “Do not kill,” 
etc.: Jesus enumerates the commands that relate to men’s duties to men. 
There was no need to tell a ruler to keep the commandments which relate 
to our duties to God. These were scrupulously obeyed, while the former 
were neglected (Mark 7:10-13; Matt. 23:23). Vs. 20, “observed 
from my youth”: We cannot doubt his sincerity, though we need not be¬ 
lieve that his life had always been sinless. Vs. 21, “loved him”: Jesus 
loved this clean-lived, devout young man. He loves such more than 
he loves 1 the dissolute, the irreverent, and the rude, though he seeks 
to save all. Vs. 22, “One thing thou lackest”: the unselfish spirit. “Go 
sell,” etc.: Jesus called upon him to make a sacrifice. Being a rich man 
his religion had not cost him any self-denial, and therefore it had brought 
him no joy. One gets out of his religion what he puts into it in self- 
denial. To be a great saint and to have great joy, one has to make great 
sacrifices. “Treasure in heaven”: Heaven and its treasures were very 
real to Jesus, and he never hesitated to make use of them as a motive for 
righteousness. He repeatedly enforced his appeals for higher living 
by pointing out the effect it would have on one’s welfare in the life after 
death (Matt. 18:15-35; Luke 16:9,10-12; 18: 29; 21:36). “Follow me”: 
The young man was to accompany Jesus, and be trained to become a 
co-worker with Peter and John and the rest of the Twelve. This would 
involve fellowship with sinners and sufferers, and the hostility of the 
Jewish leaders. Vs. 22, “he went away sorrowful.” He loved his riches 
too well, and was afraid of the sacrifice required. 

It may be that the command to “sell,” etc., like that to the Samaritan 
woman to call her husband (John 4:16), was intended to reveal to the 
young man his weakness, and by pricking the bubble of his self-right¬ 
eousness, to prepare him to seek salvation as a penitent. In that case, 
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had it succeeded, the actual carrying-out of the command would have 
been unnecessary. 

Vs. 23, “How hardly,” etc.: this is to be literally accepted. Vs. 24, 
the amazement of the disciples indicates that Jesus did not generally 
ask of his followers the abandonment of all riches. Joseph of Arimathea, 
the women of Galilee (Luke 8:2,3), the family at Bethany (Luke 10:38-42), 
and Zacchaeus (Luke 19:8, 9), all had more or less riches. The words 
“them that trust in riches,” found neither in Matthew nor Luke, prob¬ 
ably do not belong here. Such an explanation by Jesus of his meaning 
would have scarcely left room for the exceeding surprise of the disciples 
(vs. 26). Vs. 25, “a needle’s eye”: a forcible and impressive hyperbole, 
not to be taken literally. 

m. SUGGESTED TEACHINGS: THERE ARE BETTER THINGS THAN MONEY 

1. The possession of great riches does not insure one’s happiness, 
nor do culture, position, and the respect of men. Happiness depends 
on what we are, not on what we have. 

2. One cannot enjoy his religion unless he makes a sacrifice for it, 
which for a rich man is difficult. It is hard for him to give so much as 
really to feel it. 

3. The possession of great riches is apt to be a hindrance to entering 
the kingdom of heaven. Rich men are prone to trust in their riches and 
lose sight of their need of God. 

4. What we shall have in heaven depends on what we give away here, 
not in money only, but by implication in anything that helps people to be 
happier and better. 

5. While the story teaches that riches are dangerous, and insufficient 
to make one happy, it does not teach that riches should be despised. 
Honest accumulation is proper, yet we should not worry if we have not 
the opportunity for it. 

Gerald D. Heuver 

Wenona, III. 
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THE FIRST SEASON OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO EGYPTIAN 

EXPEDITION 

Those readers of the Biblical World who several years since may have 
noticed an account of the colossal catastrophe in the great hall of columns 
at Kamak, may have thought further and surmised that other ancient build¬ 
ings in Egypt are also rapidly nearing ruin. It is not so long ago that geolo¬ 
gists were interested in, and apparently aware of, only the history of the earth 
in past ages, not being conscious that geological processes have never 
stopped and are going on without cessation at the present day. It is much 
the same with the survival of ancient buildings. We look upon them in 
their massive solidity, unconscious that the processes of decay which have 
made them ruins have never ceased to work, and never will. Throughout 
Egypt the great buildings which are the admiration of the modem tourist 
world, are daily nearing their final destruction. Sometimes it is only a 
chip falling from the surface, carrying with it some precious sign, the 
lack of which will be the despair of the future decipherer or copyist; again 
it is an entire block, which may be carried off by a native dealer in antiq¬ 
uities; or, sometimes, as at Kamak, it is a whole colonnade which crashes 
down to ruin. The sum-total of such disasters in the course of a century 
is great. Yet comparatively few of the monumental records of Egypt 
have ever found publication by modem methods in a form adequate to 
preserve them for future study. 

If this is true of Egypt, it is more especially true of Nubia, Egypt’s 
upper river province. As far back as the Old Kingdom, the pyramid 
age, Egypt began to absorb the Nile country above the first cataract. 
What was but a loose control in the Old Kingdom rapidly tightened into 
complete possession and administration in the Twelfth Dynasty, about 
two thousand B. C. From this vantage-ground, as the Empire arose 
into power, the great imperial Pharaohs pushed the conquest southward 
and established the frontier of Egyptian government at the fourth cata¬ 
ract of the Nile. Here it remained for many centuries. The country 
administered by the Pharaoh’s officials was rapidly Egyptianized. Tem¬ 
ples rivaling those of the Egyptian cities in splendor arose at many points 
along the Nubian Nile, and for purposes of government and commerce 
with the farther south Nubia was essentially Egyptian. The first cataract 
abounds with inscriptions left there by the Pharaoh’s administrative 
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officials hurrying to and fro on the business of the Nubian government, 
of which they desired to leave some record as they passed back and forth. 
It is a land of records, of documents, material and written. On the cliffs 
which inclose the valley on east and west the names of Egyptian officers 
are common, and undoubtedly a large number of such inscriptions, some 
of them of considerable importance, are still to be discovered in these 
regions. But it is especially the temples of lower Nubia, which, daily 
falling to ruin, have long awaited any adequate record. It was therefore 
the purpose of the University of Chicago Egyptian Expedition to lay out 
a program for working through a certain portion of this region, with the 
intention of making an exhaustive record of all the temples included in it. 
The region between the first two cataracts of the Nile is very clearly defined, 
being about two hundred miles of the Nubian Nile valley as included by 
the two cataracts. This was the scene of the Expedition’s operations 
during the past winter. It was the intention to complete during the season 
all the pre-Ptolemaic temples surviving in it. This program was carried 
out by the Expedition to completion, and its papers now contain a full 
archaeological and epigraphic survey of the temples mentioned. 

The first work was done at the foot of the second cataract, where 
Kitchener’s military railway branches from tfie Nile and crosses the desert 
to Khartum. Here there is a beautiful temple of the best period of the 
Empire, from which absolutely nothing has ever been published, except 
a few brief fragments once printed in a journal by Sayce. Alongside it 
is a Twelfth Dynasty temple of the Abrahamic age. All the inscriptions 
and reliefs in these buildings were exhaustively copied and photographed. 
A few intermediate ruins of less importance occupied the Expedition until 
it reached the most extensive monument in Nubia, the vast temple of 
Abu Simbel, with its adjacent buildings and records. It is hewn out of 
the rock-face of the cliffs, and its facade is flanked by four colossal statues 
of Ramses II, the builder, seventy-two feet high. The hall behind these 
statues is forty feet high and sixty feet long, the ceiling being supported by 
•eight huge pillars, each engaging in a colossal statue of the king, Ramses II. 
On the north wall of this great hall is an immense expanse of relief scenes 
depicting the battle of Kadesh and Ramses II’s victory over the Hittites 
there. Other important monuments abound; just south of the entrance 
is an enormous stela, with a long inscription erected in honor of Ramses 
II’s marriage w'ith the daughter of the king of the Hittites. A score of 
stelae of varying importance are distributed along the face of the cliff north 
and south of the temple. A chapel of one hall is excavated just south 
of it, and a large temple of Hathor is a few hundred feet to the north. 
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Here was a field of operations for many weeks. On the arrival of the 
Expedition there was graphic evidence of the necessity of such work. A 
huge piece from the main architrave of the great hall, weighing tons, had 
fallen from the ceiling to the floor not long before our arrival. One of 
the colossi of Ramses II before the entrance is already down, and the upper 
part of a second is slowly shifting down an oblique crack from the shoulders 
to the knees. It is likely to collapse at any time. The smaller statues 
of the king’s family on the front are losing some portions constantly, and 
within the last year or two one of the princesses has lost her face. The 
plan of work was better illustrated in this temple than anywhere else. It 
involved the photographing on a large scale of every important inscription 
and relief at the place. Whenever an inscription was of great size, its 
surface was divided into rectangles, and it was photographed in sections. 
The negatives were developed on the spot and prints furnished. 1 hese 
were then taken to the scaffolding and collated with the wall; for the eye 
of the Egyptologist, using varying lights and understanding the content of 
the inscription, sees more than the lens of the camera. Upon the photo¬ 
graphic print, in colored inks, were entered all additional signs or readings 
discerned by the Egyptologist on the wall. The shifting of scaffolding 
and measurement of the temple for ground-plans and elevations kept our 
engineer occupied; while the photographer was held constantly at work 
furnishing the Director with the necessary prints for collation on the wall. 
This work of collation, the constant laying-out of new work, and the 
records of of the Expedition kept the Director more than busy. The 
task of completing this enormous temple seemed during the first two or 
three days so colossal that it was quite overwhelming. Gradually, how¬ 
ever, as the work was systematized and laid out piece by piece, and the 
tall scaffoldings for the great camera rose and descended day by day, we 
moved slowly across the walls, till at last the end was in sight. The entire 
great temple, all the adjacent buildings, and every inscription in the neigh¬ 
borhood were exhaustively photographed on the above plan. Occa¬ 
sionally a monument was so weathered that the camera was insufficient, 
and it must be copied with the pen in facsimilie, involving long and weary 
days on the scaffolding. Naturally during so exhaustive an examination 
of the walls of such a building many discoveries were made: some of 
them of interest only to the technical archaeologist, others of wider import. 
Of these it is impossible to speak here. Suffice it to say that the great 
halls of the temple of Abu Simbel may now come crashing down when 
they will, the place has nevertheless been saved for science and will be 
accessible ere long in the chief libraries of the world. 
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At Kasr Ibrim, below Abu Simbel, we found among other, known 
monuments a hitherto unnoticed record of the imperial tribute of Nubia 
to the Pharaoh in the Eighteenth Dynasty. The record is of great interest, 
and establishes for the first time an approximate estimate of the tribute 
of the country under the Empire. It had been necessary at several points 
during the work of the Expedition to clear the walls of debris in order 
to gain access to the inscriptions. When the Expedition reached Amada, 
however, it was found necessary to excavate the first hall, which lay two 
meters deep under rubbish. This was the most important excavation 
conducted by the Expedition. It brought to light a number of monuments 
as yet unknown, and a series of new inscriptions were discovered on the 
lower parts of the walls. Among other things, there was found the pyra¬ 
mid of a new viceroy of Nubia. Artistically speaking, Amada is quite 
the most beautiful temple in which the Expedition worked. It has none 
of the impressiveness due to the vast dimensions of the Abu Simbel temple, 
but its sculptures from the best age of the Empire are superb. Moreover, 
the walls were covered with stucco or Nile mud by the Copts in the Chris¬ 
tian ages in order to use the place as a church; and this accident has 
resulted in marvelous preservation of the painted surface of the reliefs 
on the walls. In the rear rooms we cleared off this stucco, and found 
some superb paintings, as bright and fresh as on the day when they were 
executed. This made me very much regret that the Expedition did not 
possess a water-color artist who could have recorded them in color. But 
even in large-scale photographs some idea of their freshness and beauty, 
of their grace and fine precision, may be gained. It is impossible here 
to go into the detail of work, as the Expedition passed from temple to 
temple. Suffice it to say that the completed material brought back by the 
Expedition now contains all the pre-Ptolemaic temples between the first 
two cataracts, except the sand-covered temple of Sebfi’a which contains 
practically no inscriptions. The whole will be published in a series of 
folio volumes, and, it is hoped, will serve as the standard sources for these 
fast-vanishing monuments of the upper Nile. 

James Henry Breasted 
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The Hibbert Lectures at Oxford, 1907-9, will be delivered by 
Professor Henry Jones, of Glasgow University. 

Rev. Professor George Barker Stevens, professor of systematic 
theology in Yale Divinity School, died at New Haven, after a short illness, 
on June 22, at the age of 6fty-two. Professor Stevens filled a large place 
in the world of biblical and theological study, and in the hearts of his 
many friends, to whom his death will be a grievous loss. 

Great importance is attached to the discovery by Professor Petrie of 
the temple of Onias. It is known that the Alexandrian Jews, wishing to 
have a temple of their own, imitated as closely as possible the temple at 
Jerusalem. If the proposed excavation at Tel el Yehudiyeh recovers all 
the architectural arrangements for the temple of Onias, it will give a model 
of the temple at Jerusalem as it existed in the second century, B. C. 

The Summer School of Theology at Harvard University, July 
5-21, offers six courses of lectures on the general topic of “The Origin 
and Development of Christian Theology.’* These courses will be given 
by Professors C. H. Toy, A. C. McGiffert, E. Emerton, E. C. Moore, 
W. W. Fenn, and William James. In addition to these lectures, there will 
be opportunity for informal discussion with the professors, while courses 
of reading will be outlined. 

Drs. Grenfell and Hunt have recently discovered, among the ruins 
at Oxyrhynchus in Egypt, a fragment of vellum supposed to be a lost 
gospel. It contains about three hundred words, describing a conversation 
in the temple between Jesus and a Pharisee. Jesus with his disciples meet 
at the temple in Jerusalem a Pharisee, who reproaches them with their neg¬ 
lect of ceremonial purification. After a question and answer, in which the 
Pharisee describes the formalities which he had himself observed, Jesus 
makes a crushing reply, contrasting outward with inward purity. There 
is a certain resemblance between this and the denunciation of the Phari¬ 
sees in Matt. 23:25 and Luke 11:37; but the whole incident is quite 
different from anything recorded in the gospels. The most remarkable 
features of the fragment are its cultivated literary style, the picturesqueness 
of the phraseology, and a curious famliarity with the topography of the 
temple and Jewish ceremonies of purification. 
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An Introduction to the Old Testament. By John E. McFadyen. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1906. Pp. 356. $1.75. 

Old Testament Introduction, General and Special. By John 

Howard Raven. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1906. 
Pp. 362. $2.50. 

Two contemporary books on the same subject standing in more com¬ 
plete opposition it would be difficult to discover. Describe either one 
in detail, and the contrasting adjectives will fit the other. Dr. Raven’s 
book is apologetic throughout; Professor McFadyen’s is critical. One 
has studied to support his opinions; the other has formed his opinions 
as the result of his studies. One has a moderate knowledge of modern 
criticism, which he invariably seeks to combat; the other has been ready 
to learn from whatever source he could. To one the authority of the 
Bible comes from external support; to the other it comes from inherent 
power. 

To go somewhat into details: Dr. Raven accepts the traditional views 
in every case, except one to be mentioned later. He regards the Penta¬ 
teuch as a unit, and the product of Moses’ pen. The date he assigns to 
its writing is 1300 B. C., apparently some time before Moses was born. 
The whole book of Isaiah, including the historical portion, chaps. 36-39, 
and the exilic, chaps. 40-66, is the work of the son of Amoz. Joel is the 
earliest of the prophets, dating from 875. Jonah is genuinely historical and 
dates from 82 5. The psalms ascribed to David by their titles are all of Davidic 
authorship. Solomon is the author of most of the proverbs and of the 
Song of Songs. Ruth belongs to the period of the judges, 1050 B. C. Lamen- 
taticns was written by Jeremiah at the fall of Jerusalem. Ezra wrote 
Chronicles and Ezra, and Nehemiah wrote the book called by his name. 
In this connection one specimen of the author’s method may be given. 
Ezra and Nehemiah must originally have been one book, he says, because 
of the duplicate lists of names. Then he uses a conclusion found thus 
easily to show that marks of a late date in Nehemiah do not affect the 
date of Ezra. 

Strangely enough, the author at one point, and one only, diverges 
from the traditional view. Ecclesiastes is not, in his opinion, a work 
of Solomon, but a pseudonymous production of the post-exilic period. 
Curiously enough, he reaches this result purely on internal evidence. 
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He admits in this one case principles whose validity he stoutly denies 
elsewhere. Why he should strain at this one unimportant gnat and 
swallow innumerable camels is a mystery. 

The book is antiquated in its methods as well as in its results. The 
catechetical system becomes very wearisome to the flesh. In dealing 
with almost every book, the author states a so-called critical opinion, 
and then we find “answer,” which usually consists of dogmatic asser¬ 
tions unsupported by evidence. 

If this book is the strongest word that can be said in support of tradi¬ 
tional opinions, then it is evident that to the disinterested student modern 
criticism has an easy task. It should be added that the publishers have 
done their work well. The type is large and clear, and the paper is good. 

It is refreshing to turn to Professor McFadyen’s work, revealing, 
as it does, a very thorough and exact knowledge of the contents of the 
Old Testament, and a criticism which reckons with the facts thus ascer¬ 
tained. The author draws his conclusions straight from the facts, which 
he names without fear or favor. He very seldom cites authorities, but 
it is clear that he is familiar with modem works. At the same time he 
is not content merely to recite the opinions of others, but puts premises 
and conclusions so that one may judge of their worth for himself. 

It is inevitable that the results should be vastly different from those 
reached by Dr. Raven. The conclusions are in general in agreement 
with those held by the more conservative modem scholars. There is 
very little of the subjective guesswork which has unfortunately been too 
prominent in the work of more radical scholars. 

By its brevity, clearness, and interest the book is a good one to serve 
as a manual for the student. It possesses a quality not often found in 
critical works, which will serve to quiet the fears of those who are still 
timid about modem criticism: the author again and again closes his 
discussion of a book with a fine tribute to its religious value. 

L. W. Batten 

New York City 


The Religious Controversies of Scotland. By Rev. H. F. Hen¬ 
derson. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1905. Pp. 274. $1.75, net. 

To make a history of religious controversy attractive and pleasant read¬ 
ing is no mean feat, and this Mr. Henderson has done in his Religious 
Controversies of Scotland . His success is largely due to the fact—and an 
instructive fact it is—that he has been at great pains to acquaint himself 
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with the characters of the men by whom the controversies were conducted. 
Indeed, this book is more interesting for the character sketches it draws 
than for the controversies it describes. There is nothing of the partisan 
about Mr. Henderson, unless it be found in an amiable preference for 
the weaker side. He is manifestly a Scotchman; but to which branch of the 
Presbyterian church in Scotland, or whether to any, he belongs, his book 
contains no hint. And this is as it should be. Mr. Henderson’s book is 
not exhaustive. Full information on the religious controversies of Scot¬ 
land will have to be sought elsewhere. The book was manifestly intended 
to be a popular account of its subject, rather than a professional and scien¬ 
tific one. But with this no fault can be found. It is probable that ninety- 
nine readers in a hundred will find their curiosity satisfied with what Mr. 
Henderson has to give them. The hundredth reader will take from the 
book what guidance it contains, and find his way to original documents. 
It occasions surprise that Mr. Henderson has omitted from his book two 
of Scotland’s most notable religious controversies. What his reasons for 
this can have been it is difficult to surmise. Some of the controversies 
he has thought it worth while to give an account of can hardly be said 
to be of any particular importance. The controversy in Burns’s time is 
mainly interesting from the fact that the poet concerned himself about it. 
The excitement produced in the clerical mind by Home’s play of Douglas 
has little more than antiquarian interest; and the same may be said with 
reference to the church’s relation to Hume. The chapter on Hume, 
indeed, could ill be spared because of its genial account of the old philoso¬ 
pher and skeptic. But why has Mr. Henderson not included in his book at 
least an epitome of the great controversy that ended in the Disruption; 
and of the other great controversy, suspended for many years and again 
resumed, which led to the union of the Free and the United Presbyterian 
churches? Had the title of Mr. Henderson’s book been “Theological 
Controversies in Scotland,” there might have been reasons for the omissions 
referred to. But, his text being what it is, complaint that his sermon is 
inadequate can hardly be regarded as unjustifiable. Never was there a 
church controversy more distinctively and passionately religious than the 
Ten Years’ Conflict; and the compelling force of the other conflict was 
undoubtedly the conviction that Christ willed the union. Mr. Henderson 
is proud of his countrymen because of the part they have taken “in the 
dispersion of religious ideas and the discussion of theological problems.” 
With equal justice might he be proud of them for the splendid courage 
that has attended their religious convictions. Juvenal says somewhere: 
Probitas laudatur et alget , “Integrity is extolled and left out in the cold;” 
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and not seldom is religious conviction, even when hysterically professed, 
abandoned when faithfulness to it demands material sacrifice. Mr. 
Henderson’s chapters on the Marrow controversy and the Row heresy 
are among the best in his book. The Marrow men were of the salt of the 
earth, and Mr. Henderson’s judgment of them is that of history. The 
Psalmist says: “I will sing of mercy and of judgment.” Among the 
ultra-orthodox of the Marrow man’s time the element of mercy in the 
song had less than justice done to it. It is a sad state of matters when either 
creeds or their defenders fail to represent the Lord as “very pitiful and of 
tender mercy.” Macleod Campbell of Row was a notable saint, and it 
is worth while reading Mr. Henderson’s book to renew acquaintance 
with him. Of the controversies connected with the names of Robertson 
Smith, Dods, and Bruce Mr. Henderson writes with sanity. His sym¬ 
pathies are with the party of progress; but he does not represent it as a 
virtue to be easily moved away from things that have been most certainly 
believed. 

T. Johnstone Irving 

Naples, Italy 


English Church History from the Death of Henry VII to the Death 
of Archbishop Parker. By Rev. Alfred Plummer. Edin¬ 
burgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1905. Pp. xv + 194. $1. 

In the four lectures which make up this book the author shows very 
plainly where his sympathies lie. Unfortunately he permits bis sympa¬ 
thies to prejudice his judgment of men and events. Professor Plummer 
is thoroughly devoted to the church of England, and argues for its conti¬ 
nuity. From the events of this period it emerges as “ simply the old church 
of England with its face washed, and dried (we may add) with a very 
rough towel.” 

The opening lecture presents an admirable account of the historical . 
situation under Henry VIII. From this the author proceeds to a dis¬ 
cussion of the steps leading to the break with Rome. Wolsey is described 
as “masterly;” “a courageous, open-minded, but thoroughly conserva¬ 
tive reformer.” Henry was “masterful” and determined to have ecclesi¬ 
astical sanction for his marriage with Anne Boleyn. In Henry’s resolute 
pursuit of this, Wolsey is thrown down, Cromwell is promoted, and the 
actual breach with Rome effected. As for Cromwell: “No English min¬ 
ister has ever so shamefully abused his power.” 

Consequent upon the rupture is the reform in ritual and doctrine. 
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This is not a sudden process, but, beginning in Henry’s reign, it extends 
through the reigns of his three children. Full credit is given Cranmer 
for his share in molding the formularies of the church, though he is charged 
with lack of moral courage. 

Henry sought to cling to the Roman doctrines while rejecting Roman 
jurisdiction. But that was an impossible compromise. “ England must 
either go forward or go back. It must either give up Roman doctrine 
or it must return to its allegiance to Rome; and it did first one, and then 
the other, before making its final decision.” Under Edward the reform 
in doctrine advanced too rapidly and radically. The incompetent adminis¬ 
tration of the Protectors, Somerset and Northumberland, one of whom 
was “unwise” and the other “selfish,” so added to popular discontent 
that the accession of Mary was eagerly welcomed. “Under Mary, first 
the work of Edward was undone by readmitting Roman doctrine, and 
then the work of Henry by reaccepting the authority of the Roman See.” 
But the reaction went too far, and the violent measures which accom¬ 
panied it planted in the breasts of Englishmen a deep-seated hatred of 
popery. So we have in Edward’s reign “the Protestant failure,”* and 
in Mary’s reign “the Roman failure.” In the discussion of the latter 
Gardiner and Bonner are made out to have been quite merciful and com¬ 
passionate. 

Under Elizabeth, who was “a perplexing mixture of gold and silver, 
iron and clay,” the work of Edward was done over again. In her reign 
“the religious position of the English church took its final shape, that 
in which it remains in all essentials at the present time. ” 

Many will dissent from Professor Plummer’s judgments, and regret 
the scant courtesy shown to all opponents of the Establishment. But, 
for all that, he has given in these lectures a suggestive and thorough¬ 
going treatment of the period under review. 

J. F. Vichert 

The University of Chicago 


The Church of Christ. By A Layman. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nails Co., 1905. Pp. 336. $1. 

The growing desire for unity among Christians finds expression in this 
book, whose author is said to be “a distinguished layman of wide. com¬ 
mercial and political experience.” He hopes that a clear statement of the 
character of the church provided by Christ and his inspired apostles will 
be a means of uniting Christians of all sects into the perfect and final 
organization described in the New Testament. 
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The writer has little conception of the inwardness of religion, or the 
historic continuity and development of Judaism and Christianity. His 
insistence that a form of baptism is as essential to forgiveness as 
repentance or faith is a curious recrudescence of the pharisaic idea that 
God is as anxious for ritualistic acts as for moral acts or spiritual attitudes. 
The author quotes the Authorized Version almost always, and betrays 
littie consciousness of the exegetic difficulties that beset many of his inter¬ 
pretations. The book “fails to convince” largely because the real issues 
are not touched. The difficulty is in accepting the assumption that the 
forms of New Testament faith and practice are final and authoritative for 
all ages and conditions. 

Elbert Russell 

Earlham College 
Richmond, Ind. 
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BOOKS 

McKim, Randolph H. The Problem 
of the Pentateuch: An Examination 
of the Results of the Higher Criticism. 
London and New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1906. Pp. xvii + 136. 
This is another presentation of the traditional 
view of the Old Testament as over against the 
modern moderate progressive view that has won 
a substantial place among biblical scholars. These 
ectures are to be classed with Orr’s The Problem 
of the Old Testament in their stand for the old 
methods of interpreting the Old Testament. 

ARTICLES 

Cook, Stanley A. Notes on Old Tes¬ 
tament History. IV. Saul and Ben¬ 
jamin. Jewish Quarterly Review , 
April, 1906, pp. 528-43. 

A statement of the consideration in all Old Tes¬ 
tament historical narratives that must be g ven to 
tbe fact that the records we have were written down 
long after the events, and that they are colored by 
that very fact. 

Kennett, R. H. The Prophecy in 
Isaiah 9:1-7. Journal of Theological 
Studies , April, 1906, pp. 321-42. 

A discussion that doubts the Isaianic, and con¬ 
tends for the Maccabean authorship as late as 
141 B. C. of this important passage. 


Barnes, W. Emery. The ‘Nicene’ Creed 
in the Syriac Psalter. Ibid., pp. 441-49. 
The Syriac Psalter contains besides the Psalms 
certain canticles and “the creed.” Whether 
the Psalter' be Nestorian or Jacobite the creed is 
found, though differing in the two MSS. Mr. 
Barnes here examines some of these differences. 

Seiple, Wm. G. Maccabean Psalms. 
Reformed Church Review, April, 1906, 

pp. 191-97- 

A gathering up of a K«t of scholars who advo¬ 
cate the existence of Maccabean psalms with 
rather non-committal statements of the writer's 
belief. 

Howorth. H. H. The Modem Roman 
Canon and the Book of Esdras A. 
Journal of Theological Studies , April, 
1906, pp. 343 - 54 - 

An argument to show that the exclusion of Esdras 
A from the modem Roman Canon was a mistake, 
and that its incorporation there would be a dis¬ 
tinct gain. 

Delitzsch, Friedrich, Babel and 
Bible. Translated from the German 
by Lydia Gillingham Robinson. 
Open Court , May, 1906, pp. 266-88. 
A translation of the third famous lecture of the 
Berlin Assyriologist. The first half appeared in 
the same journal for March, and this concludes 
the second half. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 

Clemen, C. Die Entstehung des Neuen 
Testaments. ( Sammlung GOschen .) 
Leipzig: GSschen, 1906. Pp. 167. 

M. 0.80. 

A brief, popular introduction to the New Testa¬ 
ment, prepared by a competent scholar. 

Eaches, O. P. Hebrews, James, and I 
and II Peter: A Popular Commentary 
upon a Critical Basis, Especially De- 
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signed for Pastors and Sunday Schools- 
(Clark's People's Commentary.) Phila¬ 
delphia : American Baptist Publication 
Society, 1906. Pp. 386. 

James, J. D. The Genuineness and 
Authorship of the Pastoral Epistles. 
London: Longmans, 1906. Pp. 165. 
3 s • 

The evidence for the Pauline authorship of the 
Pastoral Epistles is strongly presented. 
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Scott, C. Anderson. The Book of 
Revelation. {The Practical Commen¬ 
tary, edited by W. Robertson Nicoll.) 
New York: Armstrong, 1906. Pp. 
xi + 337. Si25» net - 


RELATED 

BOOKS 

Breasted, James Henry. Ancient 
Records of Egypt: Historical Docu¬ 
ments from the Earliest Times to the 
Persian Conquest, collected, edited, 
and translated with Commentary. 
Vol. III. The Nineteenth Dynasty. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1906. Pp. xxviii + 279. $3. 

This is the third of five volumes to make the lit¬ 
erature of andent Egypt accessible in new scientific 
tra n slati on s to the student of the life and history of 
the ancient world. The series is admirably 
planned and executed, and promises to be of 
immense value to all workers in these lines. 

Forrest, D. W. The Authority of 
Christ. Edinburgh: Clark; imported 
by Scribner, 1906. Pp. xvii+437. $2, 
net. 

Lindsay, T. M. A History of the Refor¬ 
mation. {International Theological 
Library.) I. The Reformation in 
Germany from its Beginning to the 
Religious Peace of Augsburg. New 
York: Scribner, 1906. Pp. xvi + 528. 
$2.50. 

A valuable and comprehensive treatment of the 
first prriod of the Reformation. 

Rosenau, William. Jewish Biblical 
Commentators. Baltimore: Lord Bal¬ 
timore Press, 1906. Pp. 153. 

An interesting sketch of the chief Jewish inter¬ 
preters, from Talmudic to modern times. 


ARTICLES 

Moore, George F. Not a 

Bagpipe. Journal of Biblical Litera¬ 
ture, Vol. XXIV (1905), pp. 166-75. 
This word, used in Luke 15:25, designates a 
musical instrument, but not. as some have urged, 
the bagpipe. 

SUBJECTS 

ARTICLES 

Barton, George A., and Spoer, H. H. 
Traces of the Diatessaron of Tatian 
in Harclean Syriac Lectionaries. Jour¬ 
nal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XXIV 

(1905). pp- 179-95- 

Paton, L. B. The Third Wall of Jeru¬ 
salem and Some Excavations on its 
Supposed Line. Ibid., pp. 196-211. 
What are believed to be traces of Agrippa’s 
wall have been found to the north of Jerusalem, 
half way between the Damascus Gate and the 
Tombs of the Kings. 

Larkin, E. L., The Waning of the Light 
of Egypt. Open Court , April, 1906, 
pp. 228-42. 

The key to this article is found in J. Norman 
Lockyer's Dawn of Astronomy , where the exact 
date of the building of each Egyptian temple can 
be estimated astronom : cally. Larkin pictures a 
sacred assembly at 500 B. C. and points out that the 
ray of light that penetrated to the Holy of Holies of 
a temple : n 3700 B. C. no longer illumined the 
sacred enclosure because of the march of the sun. 

Margoliouth, G. An Introduction to 
the Liturgy of the Damascene Kara¬ 
ites. Jewish Quarterly Review , April 
1906, pp. 505-28. 

The presentation in the original Hebrew text 
and translation of a remarkable Karaite document 
written in the year 1700, and prefixed to the forms 
of week-day and festival services as then in use 
in that city. 
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WHAT NEXT IN THE HISTORICAL STUDY OF THE BIBLE? 

For weal or woe—and we believe emphatically for weal—the 
historico-critical study of the Scriptures has become dominant. As 
far as the world of productive biblical scholarship is concerned, 
there is no serious work being done today that is out of harmony with 
its method. All of us do not agree as to its detailed findings, but 
the positions of even conservatives like Professor Orr would have 
seemed startling to the conservative writers of a generation ago. 
Criticism of a rational sort has come, and come to stay. Its problems 
in the large have been answered; those that are now under investiga¬ 
tion are particular, like those of the origin of the infancy sections of 
Matthew and Luke, or those of adjustment of some detail, like the 
number of authors of Isaiah. Whatever new fields of investigation 
may be opened, our successors will explore them in the light of these 
critical conclusions our own generation has reached. 

Is, then, the work of the historical student ended ? Has he only 
to rewrite results already gained, as the historian of Rome will rewrite 
Mommsen and Meyer? For anyone acquainted with the actual 
situation the question is all but absurd. Criticism gives us the docu¬ 
ments, but with them once in our possession our tasks have hardly 
been attacked. Far deeper and more vital than any criticism lies 
history itself; and more important than history is the revaluation 
of biblical teaching in the light of history. 

There was a time when it seemed as if to study the Bible histori¬ 
cally meant to gather information from every usable source, for the 
purpose of illuminating scriptural statement. Thus, for instance, 
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we gathered all sorts of archaeological material to illustrate the life 
of Jesus. Men studied historical geography to know where he 
journeyed; they searched for talmudic analogies to understand his 
words; they dug down into buried cities to find the pools and wells 
and buildings where he taught. And the work has been splendidly 
done. Much will never need to be done over again. But after all 
the results of such study are estimated at their highest worth, there 
still remains the great and absorbing task of historical valuation cf 
biblical teaching. 

Such a valuation is not one of the truth or falsity of such teaching. 
Indeed, the more we become possessed of the historical spirit, the 
less are we inclined to draw the sharp antithesis which lies in the 
terms “true” and “false.” The real distinction is between that 
in biblical teaching which is fundamental and that which is the inter¬ 
pretation or pedagogic envelope in which eternal verities were appre¬ 
hended and expressed. To any given age both might conceivably 
be true. To make such a distinction is not the work exclusively 
of the philosophical apologist and theologian. It is quite as truly 
that of the historian. 

For a person to have been historical is not merely to have lived; 
it is to have lived subject to the conditions of a certain civilization, 
bone of its bone, however much he may have risen superior to the 
limitations set by his environment. We see more clearly than ever 
before that the individual teacher is genetically joined with the social 
milieu in the midst of which he lived. There is and can be no exclu¬ 
sively individualistic interpretation of history, or even of biography. 

Now, the Bible is both the record and the product of the revela¬ 
tion of God through human experience. But not through generic 
human experience. There is no such thing. In the Old Testament 
God revealed himself through Hebrews, not through generic men. 
And to be a Hebrew meant to be possessed of certain characteristics 
which set limits to any revelation. The revelation was bom of the 
experience of God. It came through a certain language to people in 
a certain country, surrounded by certain conditions, and possessed 
of certain inherited ideas and customs. Similarly in the case of the 
New Testament, the Jew in the time of Jesus was no more the 
Hebrew of the time of David than the American of today is the 
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colonist of Massachusetts Bay or Virginia. And the writers of the 
New Testament were Jews. 

Their particular historical conditions affected the teaching of the 
biblical characters. You cannot think that, if Jesus had been bom in 
Rome or Athens, he would have taught just as he did in Galilee. 
He was born under the law. The New Testament was intended 
primarily for the people of Judea and Galatia and Corinth and Rome 
and Philippi—in a word, for the people of the Graeco-Roman Em¬ 
pire in the first century of its splendid career. It cannot be carried 
over bodily to other worlds or other times. Men have sometimes 
attempted the feat, but they have always failed. To have suc¬ 
ceeded would have been to reproduce the Graeco-Roman world 
itself. 

Yet the gospel must none the less be brought to our time and to 
every other time. The gospel, but not the envelope of the gospel. 
That, too, has been attempted, but in the same degree as it has been 
successful have its results appeared grotesque and anachronistic. 
The gospel in its first-century vocabularies and concepts is as strange 
to us as a man in first-century clothes. 

The next great problem for the historical student of the Bible is 
thus to distinguish between the gospel and its clothes—between the 
truths it contains and the concepts in which those truths were made 
to appeal to the men and women of New Testament times. It is 
no small task to make this distinction. It is not one for the merely 
clever, ingenious man. It is not one for the speculative theologian. 
It is a task for which he alone is fitted who knows the New Testa¬ 
ment age as well as his own age; who has the historian’s instinct 
as well as the interpreter’s impartial neutrality. Once done, it will 
not need to be done over again. 

The process will be attended with what will superficially appear 
to be radical theological reconstruction. Back of much of current 
orthodoxy lies a pre-scientific cosmology which knew only of a flat 
earth, with a cavern beneath where the dead lived, and a heaven 
above where God and the good angels dwelt. For such a cosmology 
there was nothing difficult in the thought of a physical appearance of 
Jesus in the sky at the parousia, and nothing perplexing in the idea 
that all would see him at the same time. How much of this is intelli- 
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gible to us who know the earth is round ? So, too, back of the doc¬ 
trines of justification by faith and of the substitutionary atonement 
there lies the conception of God as a sovereign—not figuratively, 
but literally, sovereign. To such a concept there is nothing per¬ 
plexing in the ideas of an actual judgment, with its condemnations 
and acquittals on the basis of the statutes proclaimed by the divine 
King. But how intelligible are they to a man possessed of the 
philosophical conception of divine immanence and of natural law ? 
These controlling ideas are either scientifically true, or they are the 
elements of a world-view that controlled the biblical writers but 
which has passed away forever. It is the business of the historian to 
determine how far the world-view itself was the outcome of an intel¬ 
lectual period of development, and how far it is in itself to be sub¬ 
stantiated by proper tests. And if once these world-views are seen to 
be out of agreement with reality, the question must be bravely faced 
as to how far those particular doctrines built upon them are affected 
by their disappearance. 

This, however, is not the task of the historian, but of the con¬ 
structive theologian who works in the historical spirit. Historical 
processes enable him to recognize and remove the envelope of thought. 
The apologist and the theologian must determine how much of that 
is true which the historian has shown is not the outcome of experience 
but rather of the development of untested thought. And to the out¬ 
come of this new constructive work we may look with confidence. 
Our gospel is not founded upon cunningly devised fables, but is in 
truth the power of God unto salvation. For that gospel is in the 
historically determinable and spiritually known Jesus Christ. 
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REV. W. T. ALLISON 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada 

The worship of Nature was perhaps the earliest form in which 
man expressed his yearning after God. All ancient mythologies are 
founded on this wonder and bloom of the world as it appealed to prim¬ 
itive man. The sun and moon, the stars of the midnight sky, the 
green earth, the lonely mountain, the unquiet sea, all natural phenom¬ 
ena exciting the joy or the fear of mankind, have drawn forth his soul 
in adoration or in awe, and have inspired the earliest attempts in 
the arts and the sciences. The dragon myth of the Chaldeans, the 
sun and dawn drama of the Aryans, the Dionysian festival of the 
Greeks, are so many phases of early religions, whose very existence 
depended upon that love of the sensible universe to which they owed 
their inspiration. But while the ancient men had a firm belief in 
the majesty of the sun-god, or found a spirit in every tree or stream, 
their contemplation of Nature in her many moods was vastly different 
from the refined and exquisite appreciation of Nature which prevails 
among modem peoples. In those far days there was none of what 
Ruskin bluntly calls “the sickly dreaming of Shelley over clouds 
and waves.” The ancient poet cared only for the grand features 
of sky or sea or land. In primitive nature-poetry everything is done 
in the grand style; there is no care for the detail; the ancient poet 
would not have understood Wordsworth; to him it would have been 
sheer folly and waste of time to linger over a mountain daisy study¬ 
ing its beauties one by one. A hasty glance was sufficient for the 
early poet. He was impressed by the general picturesque effect of 
a scene by land or sea, but it did not hold him long, nor did it arouse 
in him any emotion of itself. 

The subjective treatment of Nature, so highly developed by the 
great poets of the nineteenth century, is the result of the introspec¬ 
tive habit of the modem mind. This has given rise to the pathetic 
fallacy. Nature is made to share in our happiness and to comfort 
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us in our sorrow. In beholding Nature we carry to her our own 
feelings, and, according to the dictum of Coleridge, “we receive but 
as we give.” The gloom of the forest, the melancholy of the moun¬ 
tain, the sob of the sea, the moan of the wind—the ancients would 
have been perplexed with this translation of poetic moodiness to 
Nature. They personified natural objects, it is true; the Greeks 
especially, for their poets regarded every tree as the abode of a dryad, 
every fountain as containing the naiad of the spring, and every grotto 
as occupied by its own unseen divinity; but they did not carry over 
their own emotions to the natural object itself, nor did they invest it 
with a sympathizing power; in their eyes it remained forever the 
same; they could not call it kind or smiling one day, and cruel and 
drear the next, with modern fickleness and unrest. The early poets 
witnessed the changes that come over the face of Nature, the march cf 
the seasons, the brightness or darksomeness of the sky; they thanked 
the gods for the bright, clear weather, for the corn shining yellow in 
the sun and the grapes gleaming purple on the vine; they trembled 
when the storm rattled among the mountain crags, as though a god 
were angry; but while they recognized a power behind the outward 
manifestation that was beneficent or wroth, to them the natural 
object was lifeless; they saw a supernatural power behind Nature, 
but to them Nature herself possessed no personality. 

In Chaldean and Greek mythology each god exercises a control 
over some natural phenomenon or force. Passing over to Hebrew 
poetry, the contrast is very marked. There is one God behind all 
things, and heaven and earth are full of his glory. “Thou, Lord, 
hast made me glad through thy works,” 1 is the exclamation of a 
Psalmist poet, and it is a thoroughly representative saying. The 
great diversity of cosmogonic elements in the nature-poetry of other 
ancient peoples is reduced to extreme simplicity by this regnant idea 
in Hebrew literature, that “the Lord, our God, is one God.” 
The life of the Hebrew people was bound up in this conception of 
a God all-powerful and peculiarly their own. Even the theophanies 
of the Psalter, with their limited conception of God, are entirely 
monotheistic. All natural processes are ascribed directly to God by 
the Hebrew poets. The word “nature,” or its equivalent, does not 

* Ps. 92:4. 
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appear in Hebrew. It has been said that the Jews spell Nature 
with a small letter, and this is really the chief difference between the 
Hebrew and the Babylonian or Greek points of view. By the 
Hebrew poet “ Nature is never viewed for her own sake except as 
an outer garment of the Almighty.” Without an exception, the 
psalmists are true to this idea in their treatment of Nature. 

The earlier and ruder nature-pieces in the Psalter are theophanies. 
The Israelites emerging from Egyptian bondage halted in the region 
round about Mount Sinai. It was in this mountain that they believed 
the strong God who had led them forth from Egypt had his earthly 
seat, and displayed his presence in the sudden and appalling thunder¬ 
storms which reverberated among the basalt cliffs. 

The oldest piece of nature-description is the theophany in Psalm 
18. In a passage of sublime imagery, Jehovah is described as the 
God of the storm and the earthquake. He descends from his heav¬ 
enly abode to rescue his persecuted saint; he rends the earth in a 
mighty convulsion which lays bare the foundations of the sea. The 
earthquake is the smoke of the nostrils of God, and the flame pro¬ 
ceeds out of his mouth. The quick flashes of lightning on the blue- 
clouded darkness seem to be the fiery cherubim upon which the 
king of heaven rides. No passage in ancient literature has bestowed 
upon an anthropomorphic conception a grander array of sensuous 
epithets than this picture of God as he appears in the storm. 

Then the earth was moved and did quake, 

And the foundations of the mountains began to tremble, 

And were moved to and fro because he was wroth. 

Then went up a smoke in his nostrils, 

And a fire out of his mouth devoured, 

Coals were kindled by it. 

And he bowed the heavens and came down, 

And thick darkness was under his feet. 

And he rode upon a cherub and did fly, 

And came flying upon the wings of the wind. 

He made darkness his secret place, his pavilion round about him, 

Dark gloom of waters, thick clouds of the skies. 

At the brightness that was before him his thick clouds passed— 

Hailstones and coals of fire. 

Jehovah also thundered in the heavens, 

And the highest gave his voice— 
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Hailstones and coals of fire. 

And he sent forth his arrows and scattered them, 

And lightnings innumerable, and discomfited them. 

Then the channels of water were seen, 

And the foundations of the world were discovered, 

At thy rebuke, O Jehovah, 

At the blasting of the breath of thy nostrils .* 

A theophany in Psalm 68 owes its imagery to Psalm 18, and in 

its national application has a direct reference to the storm-phenomena 

of Mount Sinai. It forms a strophe in a processional hymn: 

# 

O God, when thou wentest forth before thy people, 

When thou didst march through the wilderness; 

The earth trembled, the heavens also dripped at the presence of God, 

Yon Sinai at the presence of God, the God of Israel. 3 

And near the close of this poem we have this brief but sublime 
theophany: 

Make music for him who drives over the heaven of primeval heavens; 

He thunders with a voice that is mighty. 

Give glory to God! 

His majesty extends over Israel, 

And his might is in heaven. 4 

There is a further reminiscence of the figures used by the early 
Psalmist in Psalm 144: 

Bow the heavens, O Jehovah, and come down! 

Touch the mountains that they smoke! 

Hurt lightnings and scatter them! 

Shoot thine arrows and affright them 1 
Stretch out thine hand from heaven, 

Pluck me forth and deliver me from the great waters. 5 

Quite in the same manner is the splendid theophany of Psalm 77: 

The waters saw thee, O God— 

Saw thee, and trembled, 

And the deep floods reared themselves aloft, 

The clouds poured down water, 

The heavens thundered, 

Thine arrows darted, 

In the whirlwind resounded thy menace, 

Lightnings lightened the world, 

» Ps. 18:7-15. 4 Ps. 68:326, 33, 34. 

3 Ps. 68:7, 8. 5 Ps. 144:5* 6 > 7 - 
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The earth quivered and quaked. 

On the sea was thy way, and thy path on the great waters, 

And thy footsteps were not to be traced. 

Thou leddest thy people like a flock, 

By the hand of Moses and Aaron. 6 

This passage describes the crossing of the Red Sea and is thus inter¬ 
preted by Stanley, who translates the tumultuous imagery into modem 
prose: 

In the depth of midnight [this occurrence took place], amidst the roar of the 
hurricane, which caused the sea to go back, amidst a darkness lit up only by 
the broad glare of the lightning, as the Lord looked out of the thick darkness of 
the cloud. All that we see distinctly is that through this dark and terrible night 
with the enemy pressing close behind and the driving sea on either side, he led 
his people like sheep by the hand of Moses and Aaron. 7 

Psalm 105 contains another vivid description of the power of the 
storm-god over Nature, the God who expressed his wrath in the 
thunder, the lightning, the hurricane, and the plague. “He sent 
darkness and made it dark,” begins the awful recitative in this psalm; 
“he turned their waters into blood, and made their fish to die.” 

Their land swarmed with frogs, 

Even in the chambers of their kings; 

He spoke, and there came flies, * 

Gnats throughout their dominion. 

He turned their showers of rain into hail; 

Blazing fire fell on their land. 

He trampled their vines and fig trees, 

He broke in pieces the trees in their dominion. 

He spoke, and there came locusts 
And grasshoppers without number, 

Which ate up every herb in their land, 

And ate up the fruit in their field. 

He smote all the first-born in their land, 

The firstlings of all their strength. 8 

In this poem the power of the God of Sinai embraces all the visita¬ 
tions of Nature, whether the evil came from the land, the water, or 
the air; according to his will storms and earthquakes rage; at his 
command the waters are turned into blood; the trees and herbage 

6 Ps. 77:16-20. 

7 Dean Stanley, Jewish Church , p. 128. 

8 Ps. 105:28-36. 
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are destroyed because he wishes it; and finally man himself falls 
before the wrath of an avenging deity. 

We have seen that the theophany in the Psalter centers in the 
conception of God as the power in the tempest. Every storm sug¬ 
gested religious thoughts to the Hebrew, just as the majority of 
children today hear in the thunder God’s voice. Although the reli¬ 
gious belief is the foundation and motive for the description, the only 
instance of a storm being definitely described in the Psalter is the 
nature-piece known to us as Psalm 29. It is a picture of God’s 
glory in the thunderstorm. The storm sweeps from north to south, 
and its triumphant progress is described step by step with a beauti¬ 
ful symmetry and climactic effect. The prelude is an ascription of 
praise to the Almighty and calls upon heavenly ones to praise 
him: 

Ascribe to Jehovah, ye sons of God, 

Ascribe to Jehovah honor and praise! 

Ascribe to Jehovah all honor due to his name! 

Kneel ye before him in holy adornment. 

The whole storm is the voice of Jehovah, this expression occurring 
seven times in the three principal divisions of the poem; “reminding 
us,” says Perowne, “of the eirra fipovrai, the seven thunders of the 
Apocalypse.” The first faint rumbling of the thunder is heard in 
the north: 

The voice of Jehovah resounds over waters, 

The God of glory thunders, 

Jehovah thunders over great waters. 

Now the storm approaches; it gathers force as the dark, blue clouds 
roll down across the sky; there is a moment of suspense, of impend¬ 
ing danger, the dreadful quiet that precedes a great thunderstorm; 
and the Psalmist exclaims in awe-struck tones: 

The voice of Jehovah is mighty, 

The voice of Jehovah is glorious. 

The storm breaks. It swoops down upon the mountains to the 
north. Falling upon Lebanon, the lightning tears the mighty cedars 
in pieces: 

The voice of Jehovah breaks cedars, 

Yea, Jehovah breaks in splinters the cedars of Lebanon. 
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Fiercer grows the storm, until the mountains seem to tremble to 
their foundations: 

He makes Lebanon skip like a calf, 

And Sirion like a young unicorn. 

The storm sweeps on with awful speed over the land; the lightning 
becomes more vivid and blinding, until God himself seems to part 
the blaze and give it the forked appearance as it darts and flares over 
the wilderness of Kadesh: 

The voice of Jehovah cleaves rocks; 

The voice of Jehovah shoots forth flames. 

The voice of Jehovah makes the wilderness tremble; 

Jehovah makes the wilderness of Kadesh tremble. 

Finally the storm passes to the south and centers above the fruitful 
groves of Petra, rich in acacias and palm trees. Here the hurricane 
drives through the forests and strips the trees of their leaves; then 
with one mighty crash, which seems to be a shout of adoration from 
angels in the heavenly palace, the storm dies away: 

The voice of Jehovah makes hinds cast their fawns, 

Yea, strips the leaves from the forests, 

And, in his palace, all things say: Glory! 

In the last strophe the clouds have passed away and the sun shines 
in the clear heaven. The storm has been the opening of the assize 
in which the Eternal Judge will bless his people with justice and 
peace. After the diapason of the storm these quiet, sure words sink 
deep into the soul. 

Jehovah has taken his judgment-seat above the flood, 

And as king he is throned to all eternity. 

Jehovah imparts strength to his people, 

Jehovah blesses his people with peace. 
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PROFESSOR E. WASHBURN HOPKINS, PH.D, LL.D. 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


To a Christianity which has a predilection for creeds, which is not 
distinguished for equanimity, but is stirred up by contentions, pas¬ 
sions, and wars, the stress which Buddha laid on the union of mental 
serenity and active righteousness may well come as a message from 
the East. In Buddha’s thought there is further no incompatibility 
between the ethical ideal and that devotion to mental training which 
is prominent in early Buddhism, but is not regarded as a requisite 
in Christianity. Christianity seldom emphasizes, even when it 
permits, the utmost intellectual freedom, while Buddhism establishes 
the faith intellectually from the beginning. This insistence on 
enlightenment, the building of faith upon intellectual satisfaction, 
conveys a message to Christianity that cannot wisely be ignored. 
We may not be content with Buddha’s philosophy—there is no 
reason why we should be; but we need the spirit which co-ordinates 
philosophy and religion, which admits no separation between science 
and faith. There are Christians who never correlate their science and 
religion, who keep their wisdom in one pocket and their faith in 
another; not to speak of those who look with suspicion on any 
attempt to regulate faith by science. There are no Buddhists of 
this sort, not because they have no philosophy or science, but because 
it is fundamental to their religion that it shall rest upon a correct 
view of life in general. The overthrow of traditional error is the 
first element in the religious life, as well as the first element in philo¬ 
sophical wisdom. Everything else, prior to this, only prepares 
one for the way of salvation. This is the corner-stone of Buddhism, 
intellectual conviction, as emotion has been said to be the corner¬ 
stone of Christianity. It is this which today is the attraction draw¬ 
ing intellectual converts away from Christianity to Buddhism. 

1 Completed from the Biblical World for July, 1906. pp. 23-31. 
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Nothing else of importance is urged by them. 2 What appeals to 
those who in America and Europe have gone over to this alien faith is 
the trait of liberality and enlightenment. That the contrast is 
drawn between Buddhism at its best and Christianity at its worst 
must be admitted in the case of many of the converts, but the vital 
fact remains that there is no other religion in which there has been 
from the beginning so great intellectual freedom. It is this freedom 
which thinking men are demanding today in Christianity. 

The message from Buddhism is, then, one of encouragement 
to those who believe in intellectual fearlessness, one of reproof 
to those who would suppress critical examination of knowledge. 
Christianity has, indeed, with the help of science, been working 
toward this for fifty years, but not from within; and, because 
it is not a natural growth from within, it is still looked upon with 
suspicion by masses of Christian people 3 to whom religion is largely 
a matter of creed and emotion. Buddhism has much to learn from 
Christianity, but what Christianity may learn from Buddhism is 
that there are many whose emotion cannot be touched till the foun¬ 
dation of their formal religion is laid upon a sharply criticised belief. 
To win these, an ever-increasing number, Christianity must provide 
them a place. There will always be enough people to whom the 
scientific foundation of faith is not essential, or at least less essential 
than that side of religion which appeals to feeling and rests upen 
faith. For these there is abundant provision in Christianity; and 
there should also be similar provision for those who would like to 
proclaim themselves Christians, but are debarred from the church 
by its lack of full sympathy for liberal thought. Buddhism has 
never persecuted the adherents of another faith, and it has allowed 
free room for sectarian interpretation of its own creed. How radical 
is this attitude may be shown, not only by the philosophic attitude 

3 Some of them urge that Buddhism has never had an Inquisition; that it is 
always tolerant; that it is more merciful than Christianity; but the dominant note 
in all expressions of preference on the part of intellectual converts is that of mental 
satisfaction. 

3 It is but lately that a suggestion to reinstate the Inquisition was received with 
favor by a prominent member of the Christian church, and trials for heresy are frequent 
enough to show that the West needs this message from a church which above all 
else is tolerant. 
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of Buddha himself, but by the edicts of the great emperor who in 
the third century before our era was converted to Buddhism and 
became the zealous upholder of the new faith. As a convert, Asoka 
might indeed have been expected to be intolerant, yet he says: 

The king desires that all sects should (be free to) dwell in all places. They 
all seek after self-restraint and purity of heart. Let them pursue the aim they 
have set before them. The king honors all sects. Let there be no praising of 
one’s own sect and dispraise of other sects, but, on the contrary, let there be 
honor to other sects for whatsoever cause they deserve honor. Let all love to 
hear the doctrine of each other. 

This attitude of toleration on Buddha’s part 4 affected not only 
the spirit of the church in regard to antagonistic creeds, but also 
Buddha’s own position toward such popular beliefs as were not 
of prime importance. Buddha was no idle iconoclast. The doc¬ 
trine of heavenly rewards and future punishment in hell was not 
necessary to his teaching; it was rather antagonistic to it; but he 
fitted it into his system, as he did the belief in the popular gods. 
This is symbolic of Buddha’s general procedure. When received 
opinion was conducive to the gradual development of character, 
Buddha accepted it as a means to an end. He recognized that 
many could be led into the right way only by turning them in the 
right direction. To set them suddenly upon a path in which they 
would feel frightened or lost would do them no service; they must 
be brought to the way as to a refuge. Or, to change the metaphor, 
a man must, in Buddha’s thought, be in tune for the religious har¬ 
mony to be played, before playing begins. To the masses he said 
in fact: “You may believe as far as you can. Heaven is a tempo¬ 
rary pleasure. 5 If you can look no farther, it will do no harm to 
hope for heaven. At least you understand that even to go to heaven 

4 It is only right to say, without lessening the merit of Buddha’s extreme tolera¬ 
tion, that it was not peculiar to Buddha to be tolerant. It was a tolerant race. The 
Brahmans whose creed was attacked by Buddha were also tolerant. Neither he nor 
his disciples were ever persecuted because of their heterodoxy. 

5 It must never be forgotten that the Karma doctrine involves the gods in the 
same temporality as it does men and animals. The duration of happiness in heaven is 
a little greater and a little longer than on earth, but it comes to an end in time. There 
is no permanent joy in heaven. This is the burden of Buddhistic rebuke against 
the hope of heaven. Similarly the Buddhist “hells” are really temporary purga¬ 
tories. 
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requires moral virtue. By and by you will long for permanent 
relief. Meantime, go to heaven (by way cf virtue), if you wish.” 
So he left unscathed the hierarchy of gcds, 6 angels, guardians, 
fiends, fairies, etc., as he found them in popular belief. There 
is no reason to suppose that he doubted their existence, but he cer¬ 
tainly did not believe that they were of importance; yet he did not 
occupy himself with proving to people who did so believe the futility 
of their belief. He was careful not to upset a simple-minded man’s 
ideas for the supposed good cf elevating to a higher intellectual 
level one who was incapable of sustaining himself at that level. 
Wherever he found a worthy ignorant person, he was quick to remove 
ignorance and bring out the worth, but he rigorously refrained from 
casting pearls before swine. Now and again we have a character¬ 
istic stcry, showing that Buddha refused point-blank to teach higher 
truths to those he deemed incapable of making use of them, even 
when the ignorant creatures besought him to elevate them. He 
tells such a devout but unintelligent creature to practice the simplest 
rules of religious life, and adds that in course of time a point may 
be reached where further advance may be made. He is helpful, 
hopeful, but not mistakenly kind. If there was anything to which 
Buddha objected, it was the “hope of heaven;” yet he accepts 
with only praise a gift to the order from a man who announces that 
he has made the gift “in the hope of heaven.” 

In the same way that Buddha adapted his teaching to his hearers, 
he fitted himself without demur into the social scheme as he found 
it. He was no socialist; he did not rail against social inequality; 
he did not even denounce priests. He denounced only the man 
who pretended to be pure while evil at heart, whether that man 
was priest or layman, king or beggar. He was careful not to offend 
except when offense was a duty. In all his teaching he was tactful 
and sympathetic. 

A message of tact (which is only refined common-sense) needs 
no urging to make it acceptable, nor is it new; but, in adapting 
the teaching to those who are to be influenced, this is forgotten often 
enough to make it worth while to point out how important a part 

6 Buddha denied the existence of a creative god, and also of all immortal beings, 
but he did not deny the existence of impermanent heavenly beings. 
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in the winning of converts was played by two elements in Buddha’s 
teaching: indifference to unessential matters, and sympathy. If 
this teaching may be taken as a message needed anywhere, it is 
in the field of missionary labor, where a lack of sympathetic under¬ 
standing or insistence on unessentials sometimes impairs usefulness. 

In the matter of sympathy there is, however, more to say. There 
is here a message for all those who are Christians, yet at the same 
time show little sympathy for “every sentient being.” The only 
limit to Buddhistic sympathy and pity appears to have been the 
limit of the universe. The first duty of every disciple was to be 
kind to others—not other men alone, but all other creatures. Make 
yourself the norm, says the Buddhist; as you love life, so do all 
sentient things. Remember that they are like you, and do not 
deprive them of joy or of life. Neither kill nor cause slaughter: 
“He who, seeking his own happiness, hurts or kills beings that 
also long for happiness will not find happiness after death.” The 
positive side of the Golden Rule is represented: “Overcome anger 
with kindness; overcome evil with good;” but this is less persis¬ 
tently urged than completeness of pity and sympathy with all beings, 
whatever their estate. With this teaching there is no need of a 
society for the prevention of cruelty to animals; there are no birds 
killed to adorn women; no pigeons shot to amuse men; no slaughter 
for creed or conquest. That Buddhism, like Jainism, exaggerated 
the worth of the principle is one’s first thought. To spare noxious 
animals, to keep alive the wretched creature suffering with incurable 
injury, never to go to war—all this is an exaggeration which works 
out into a “feminine religion,” as Burmese Buddhism has been 
called, to which the ridiculous scrupulosity and cowardice of its 
adherents may be traced. Yet, with all the senseless exaggeration 
exemplified by unwillingness to kill a viper, a snake, or a flea, there 
remains in Buddha’s rule, when reasonably interpreted, a regard 
for the well-being of other creatures which is lacking in primitive 
Christianity, and might well be introduced into its present ethical 
system. It has, indeed, been acquired by that saint who regarded 
all birds and beasts as brothers in Christ; but this saintly attitude, 
which in Christianity is looked upon as fit only for a saint, is the 
normal attitude of every Buddhist. 
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Nevertheless, it is necessary here to guard against a misappre¬ 
hension. The teacher bids men be full of sympathy for all living 
things. “As a mother guards her son,” it is said, “with kindness 
without measure, impartial, without enmity, prevailing throughout 
the world,” so should the Buddhist guard all living beings. So, 
too, he must be “kindly disposed to all” and “delight in kindness 
to all.” Now, this thought is somewhat exaggerated when ren¬ 
dered “love;” it is rather the kindness of pity and sympathy. “ Only 
he is noble who has pity on all living creatures. ” Nothing is farther 
from the Buddhist ideal than love with its Christian connotation. 
A meaning may be rendered ill, however rigidly well the word be 
translated, if context and connotation are ignored. Thus there 
is a famous passage, especially dear to the tongue of the modem 
European Buddhist who wishes to show that Buddhism has all 
the virtues of Christianity: “He [the advanced Buddhist] lets 
his mind pervade the whole wide world, above, below, around, 
and everywhere, with heart of love, far-reaching, grown great, and 
beyond measure.” But though the translation of this passage 
is correct, the real meaning is lost if what follows is not included 
in the quotation. For this is merely a preliminary mental exercise, 
and the Buddhist is bid to get rid of this feeling of love and pass 
on to the next stage, in which he substitutes pity and sympathy for 
love, and then to go to a still higher plane, in which he substitutes 
indifference or equanimity for what has previously been allowed 
to pervade his mind. No doubt it was a useful exercise to the Bud¬ 
dhist, but its aim was simply in the end to get rid of love as the first 
stage toward getting rid of a greater defect, hate, all these pervasions 
being religious exercises practiced in order to free his mind of the 
fifth “fetter,” ill-will. 7 One sees that the words are correctly 
rendered, but the significance is deeper than the literal signification. 
The ideal is different. It is not devotion to the world that the Bud¬ 
dhist aims at; he is to free his mind of ill-will by trying to love the 
world, then by pitying it, then by calmly considering it with equa¬ 
nimity. To hate is wrong, but to love is also wrong. Only the 

7 The snake-“love” of Cullavagga , v, 6 , is merely a charm to prevent snake¬ 
bite. The early Buddhist really believed, however, that a mental attitude of sym¬ 
pathy and friendliness could work objectively on living creatures^ and sij>$ue savage 
enmity of man or beast. : • ^" 
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beginner, who knows no better, is to rejoice in the love of wife and 
child. The advanced disciple, who has entered the path, is in 
bondage “so long as even the smallest love toward women is n< t 
destroyed. ” But not alone a love that might be conceived as merely 
sensual: 

Let no man seek what is pleasant.let no man love anything; for 

—nessutt maggiore dolore —to lose what is loved is pain. Those to whom nothing 
is dear or not dear have no fetters. From endearment (affection) comes grief, 
comes fear; he who is free from affection knows neither grief nor fear. From 
lust comes grief .... from love comes grief .... from greed comes grief. 
He who is wise and good, he who is just and speaks the truth and minds his own 
business , him the world will hold dear. 

This is not an isolated passage. The practical carrying-out of the 
idea is not required of the weaker brethren, but the idea itself under¬ 
lies all early Buddhism, and is the logical counterpart to the theory 
of impermanence on which rests the whole philosophy of Buddha. 
All things pass away, nothing is permanent; then, if you can, be 
indifferent to everything, put an end to the desire which induces 
further participation in unsatisfactory impermanence. These pre¬ 
cepts hang together, and it is wrong historically to detach a transient 
recommendation from its context and try to read into it a parallel 
to Christian love for the world. The Buddhist, so far from accept¬ 
ing the Christian notion as an improvement, would reject it as a 
simple preparation for the teaching he regards as higher. There¬ 
fore, while we may take as a message the wider sympathy of Bud¬ 
dhism, we may as truly say that this affection is less intense and 
less vital than that cultivated by Christianity. Buddhism itself 
soon came to see that something was lacking in its early teaching, 
and tried to fill the want. This attempt will presently be spoken 
of, and some explanation is a necessary introduction to it, the attempt 
itself furnishing a message of no small interest to Christianity. 

The Buddhist’s first rule is “to mind his own business.” He 
is expected to be kind to others, but not to devote himself to their 
welfare with that passionate devotion which has been so marked 
in the history of Christianity. It would be both invidious and untrue 
to say that Buddhism looked only to acquisition of merit when 
Buddha sent ^out disciples to convert the world, and when the kindly 
Buddhist plants trees and digs wells for the comfort of travelers. 
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But the general result of Buddhistic self-culture is to let one’s neigh¬ 
bor alone.rather than to aid him. Self is the corner-stone of the 
Buddhist’s religion, and as this is so theoretically, so it is apt to 
be practically. The Burman Buddhist will not even raise his voice 
to save another from stepping off a broken bridge to death. He 
assumes that the other is minding his own business also. This 
seems to be a caricature 8 of self-culture as it ought to be. A Grace 
Darling is to our judgment better than one who with equanimity 
allows another to go to his death. And this has been felt even by 
the modern Buddhists. Dahlke, a writer who prefers Buddhism to 
Christianity because the former is more intellectual, is forced to this 
confession: 

Love in early Buddhism becomes a product of knowledge. It is clear and 
luminous. But cold and colorless as the sun on a winter morning appears to 
us this love. It is a selfish love, clear, cool egoism. 

For a present-day disciple of Gotama Buddha that is saying a 
good deal, and it seems to ignore the real kindliness of the pitiful 
Buddha and his disciples. The Buddhist early and late is taught 
not to kill; the Christian is taught not to murder; and in this 
point it will perhaps be admitted that the Buddhist surpasses the 
Christian in the universality of his gentle regard. In regard to 
self-sacrifice, Buddhism itself, as I have said, evolved another norm. 

The admonitory message derived from the failure of Buddhism 
has in part to do with just this aspect of early Buddhism. The 
clearest impression may be derived from a sketch of the contrast 
between the ideals of the early and later faith. The swift decline 
in the character of the Buddhist congregation has already been 
noticed. The simple life of the early Buddhist became the quar¬ 
relsome life of contentious friars who wished to get gold, who were 
animistic, who were Buddhists only in name. Love of power and 
prestige entered the congregation. Most important of these changes 
is the rapid transformation of a religion based on ideas opposed 
to spiritualism into a religion animistic on the one hand and spiritual 
on the other; the change from an “extinction” of desire, which 

8 This illustration is drawn from life. Compare Mr. H. Fielding Hall’s Soul 
of a People. Mr. Hall says it is due to the Buddhist's great courtesy, for the Burman 
thinks no one wishes to be interfered with! Probably the Burman is really afraid 
of interfering with some blood-thirsty gnat or spirit, who is waiting for the victim. 
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leads to one’s becoming devoid of existence, to an “extinction” 
of birth and death, leaving one in enjoyment of bliss, although 
interpreted as a formless sublimated existence. Yet the early lan¬ 
guage is explicit. “As this lamp, so are thej (not merely their evil 
desires) extinguished, not having further any form or not-form” 
(nibbanti na puna rdpino arUpino va). Nibbdna is extinction of 
desire, but Buddha’s philosophy implies that this extinction leads 
to the extinction of individuality also. It is bliss (nibuti) to be extin¬ 
guished, and hence one is next conceived as being blissful, implying 
that one really is. In the same way deathless extinction (< amatan) 
becomes interpreted as deathlessness. Besides the clear statement, 
“the wise are extinguished like this lamp” ( yathdyam padtpo ), 
we have in the Question oj Upasiva the dictum: “One truly deliv¬ 
ered resorts to nothingness, leaving everything else, and cannot 
be reckoned as existing.” Only sophistry can convert this into 
a dictum of life hereafter. 

A similar alteration took place in the character of Buddha as 
interpreted by later Buddhism. Even in the first account of the 
master’s death we are told that his countenance shone with more 
than human light. Steadily this transcendental interpretation 
gained ground. The light became transfiguration. Buddha became, 
once for all, a super-man. The animistic reversion, largely favored 
by Brahman converts, brought into Buddhism old tabocd beliefs 
and practices. Dead relatives are to receive alms. The ghosts 
gather in the streets and peep into the windows, demanding gifts 
of food, on which they are dependent for happiness. Buddha 
denied soul, but the character-self, even within a few centuries, 
became endowed with memory. Now, a conscious, continued 
collection of mental activities possessed of memory approaches so 
near to the idea of a soul that it is impossible not to see in this new 
belief a recrudesence of the animistic theory. The conception of 
self became that of soul, however argued around, and the Buddhist’s 
belief practically coincided with that of Wordsworth or of Kalidasa, 
who a thousand years and more previously had sung: 

When at the sight of delightful things and the sound of music 

One who is joyous becomes pensively filled with longing, 

Then unconsciously he remembers again in his spirit 

Friendships of former existences, still in his heart abiding. 
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Buddha also said: “Let each work out his own salvation.” But 
within a short time one is conceived as accepting merit from others. 
So we find a stereotyped formula for deeding to someone else the 
merit acquired: ahatn te ito pattim datntni , “I give thee my merit”— 
an idea antagonistic to Buddha’s whole teaching, and one that 
results in a mechanical ledger account of balanced gifts and receipts. 9 
But the most radical change of ideas and ideals is that concerning 
the mission of the master. On Indian soil Buddha (one of the 
manifold Buddhas of later theology) became a great “king of 
glory,” who lived of old with eighty-four thousand wives; but he 
became also a divine savior, and helper of men. Buddhism be¬ 
came transfused with the new thought which has made it potent 
in the farther East. This was that a savior of men should not be 
content to work out only his own salvation and benefit only his own 
cycle. Buddha as a divine being, as “father of the world,” appears 
at different epochs among men as a savior. He embodies divinity 
on earth. 10 But what did this mean? It meant that Buddha 
sacrificed his own felicity in order to insure the salvation of the 
world. This was the Great Doctrine as contrasted with the Deficient 
Doctrine of primitive Buddhism. Buddha thus interpreted was not 
merely a saint but an everlasting savior. Thus he became an ema¬ 
nation of divinity, the Logos. 

The transcendental being who thus ousted the Buddha of the 
old days was immaculately conceived of a virgin; at his birth and 
death nature was convulsed; he had supernatural attributes; he 
became a worker of miracles and ended as the celestial Buddha, 
the god of gods. Those who still believed in the old saint and his 
path of practical morality and character-self, with its automatic 
salvation, passed gradually over into the other path of those who 
decried this saint and magnified instead the savior Buddha. Bud¬ 
dhism went from India to other lands as an embodiment, not of 
the earliest faith, but as a mixture of this faith and of other ideas, 

9 On this and other modifications of the Karma doctrine, compare a paper 
by the present writer in the Journal 0} the Royal Asiatic Society for July of this year. 

10 « There is, to my comprehension, not the slightest doubt that the Saddharma- 
pundarika (‘Lotus of the True Law*) intends to represent f&kya (Buddha) as the 
supreme being, as the god of gods, almighty and all-wise. ” (Kem in Sacred Books 
of the East , Vol. XXI, p. xxvii.) 
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especially as to the interpretation of the self and of Buddha’s person¬ 
ality. It became in several countries a deistic religion, representing 
a merciful God, a priestly atonement, a religion of ceremonial alien 
to the older faith. It appears to have passed into China in a com¬ 
paratively pure form, and the East held the old ideas about as long 
as they were held in India; but after a few centuries the Great 
Doctrine became the belief of the people, and it is as an embodi¬ 
ment of the new ideal that Buddhism today influences China and 
Japan. Of primitive Buddhism these countries know nothing, 
or next to nothing—only the ethical side. In China, as elsewhere 
under the influence of the Great Doctrine, Buddha has a heaven 
where there is no pain or sorrow, a pure land, access to which depends 
solely on the worship of the “lord of limitless glory,” Amit&bha. 
To pronounce his name leads to bliss. Beside him stands the “lord 
who looks down” (with pity), the Avalokita lord, one of the triune 
forms of the Buddhistic trinity, conceived as son of Amit&bha, and 
as early as the fifth century of our era regarded in India as the great 
savior from earthly ills. In Japan, faith in Buddha, love for Buddha, 
leads to eternal rest and peace. The saving grace of this Buddha 
god, whom the historical Buddha would not have recognized, becomes 
the reliance of the faithful, to whom there is “no evil except dis¬ 
belief in the grace of Amita Bhutsi.” 11 Strangest of all, the materi¬ 
alism of Buddha becomes at the hands of some of the exponents 
of the Great Doctrine a monistic idealism. 12 And wherever the 
idealistic interpretation has become the reigning belief, there is 
found also the inspiration of renunciation concretely exhibited by 
the example of the savior Buddha, who aeon after aeon redescends 
from heaven, assuming mortality in order to save the world. 

A double message, historical and religious. The inroad of the 
miraculous upon a religion not sufficiently miraculous to satisfy 
the masses, the celerity with which the signs of divinity begin to 
appear, the demand for a more spiritual teaching, the shortlived 
success of the religion without spiritual aid, the permanent success 
of the religion as a spiritual religion, show us how very easy it is 

11 Anesaki, Hibbert Journal , October, 1905. 

Ia Compare the introduction to “The Diamond-Cutter” in the Sacred Books 
0} the East , Vol. XLIX. 
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for devout disciples to turn a human teacher into a superhuman 
being; but show us also a much more important fact: that a reli¬ 
gion without an idealistic foundation is doomed to be destroyed, 
or to be transformed with a transformation equivalent to the 
destruction of its pristine character. 

Under the influence of the great magnetic master, the crowds 
of his day turned gladly, as they have turned at times in other lands, 
from the fevered life of the world, to enjoy the simple life of solitude, 
of meditation, peace, and kindliness, where greed and hatred, it 
is thought, may become extinct. They lived beneath the trees; 
they hoarded no gold nor wealth. But the master passed away; 
the life of a cloistered brotherhood took the place of the wandering 
life of meditation in the open. 13 Asceticism reasserted itself, and 
the first great schism of the church was, to follow tradition, based 
on this point. Wealth came to the order as the monasteries arose. 
Greed and frivolity on the one hand, metaphysical subtleties and 
sectarian bickerings on the other, tended to weaken the first glowing 
impression. Natural impulses re-established a natural view of life* 
To be extinguished altogether was not so vividly charming as when 
the first converts turned to peace and longed for it to continue for¬ 
ever, foresaying, as Heine said later: “Am besten war’ es, nie geboren 
sein.” In the Questions of Milinda , a work of about the date of 
our era, it is expressly said that the interpretation of the old phrase 
“extinction” was a point which bewildered people and plunged 
them into doubt. 14 The sages still labored to show the desirability 
of losing individuality but even they tended to interpret the loss 
in a new way and the common people took refuge in a new Buddha 
and a new hope. 

*3 It is assumed in the text of the third century that monasteries were estab¬ 
lished at once, but this is improbable, and is contradicted by other passages. In 
the Sulla Nipdta , for example, life is portrayed as not being passed in monasteries, 
but as that of hermits. (Sacred Books of the East, Vol. X, Suita Nipdta , p. xii.) 

*4 Modem writers are often bewildered in the same way, and some have even 
read into the word Nibbdna the meaning of Brahma. But Nibbdna started as a 
denial of just that which Brahma denoted, as may be seen from the texts cited above, 
which expressly refute the notion of existence as pertaining to the state after death of 
one “extinguished” at or before death. Without the root there is no more fruit, and 
then there is no being to spring up as a recipient of the fruit. No other interpre¬ 
tation of Buddha’s own thought is logically possible. 
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When we turn from primitive Buddhism to the church of Bud¬ 
dhism as it has continued to the present day in Ceylon, Burma, 
China, Japan, and elsewhere, we find, on the one hand, the same 
message of toleration, of ethics as more important than ritualism, 
of an all-embracing sympathy and kindliness. But we find also, 
as we find in mediaeval Christianity, that animism, monasticism, 
and ignorance have to a great extent replaced the Buddhism of Bud¬ 
dha, and become the most striking external features of a religion 
based on opposition to animistic theories, to the spirit of the later 
monasticism, and to lack of intelligent understanding. A traditional 
creed has taken the place of the “active mind” in the greater con¬ 
gregation and in the inner circle of the mendicants of the monas¬ 
teries. In some forms of Northern Buddhism, as it is usually but 
incorrectly called, it may be said that the spirit of early Buddhism 
is quite extinguished, ritualism and ignorance being the charac¬ 
teristics of the church. Generally speaking, this later church has 
not upheld the faith delivered to it. The primitive church became sub¬ 
merged under animism, recrudcscent or never successfully repressed, 15 
and even in Ceylon and Burma, the places where perhaps the purest 
Buddhism is to be found, the mass of Buddhists are without worthy 
ideals, of lax morality, and religious only in outward form. In 
other words, Buddhism has here become degraded; but the special 
significance of this degradation is that there appears to be inherent 
in the religion nothing which tends to make it better. A thousand 
years ago Christianity was degraded in much the same way, but it 
had in itself a spirituality which, as distinguished from animism, 
eventually overcame lower tendencies and raised a lofty ideal, to the 
support of which the best forces of man could rally. Without such an 

*s As stated above, Buddha made no effort to repress animism, except on the 
broad lines of teaching that no being had permanent existence. Whether a rigorous 
stand against animism in its popular form would have saved the church from being 
submerged under its present load of superstitions may be questioned, and the moral 
may be drawn that the failure to take such a stand offsets the virtue of (too com¬ 
plaisant) toleration. Historically, however, the question would be rather absurd, 
as it probably never entered Buddha’s head to deny the existence of spirits, fairies, 
angels, gods, etc., any more than he thought of questioning the efficiency of Karma. 
This was general belief, ingrained, not based on special tradition; as much a part 
of a man’s mental furniture as the belief in the rising of the sun. 
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ideal based upon spirituality there appears to be no hope for the 
future of Buddhism, except with the intellectual few. 

To sum up, we may say that the final message of Buddhism is 
conveyed by the bare facts of its history. It started as a religion 
without soul, without the ideal of self-sacrifice, and without God. 
At its best it was a society fcr ethical culture. As such it soon per¬ 
ished. What took its place in India and the farther East was a 
religion which exalted self-sacrifice and decried self-seeking, even in 
the nobler form, as it did materialism; a religion which virtually 
reinstated a belief in soul, and made of Buddha himself a divine 
being, upon whose love and pity man can depend, to whose heaven 
hereafter man may go. It is only on the idealistic and emotional side 
that later Buddhism has won its great victories in China and Japan. 
Spiritual needs, when not furnished with something better, turn 
to simple animism, as in Nepal and Burma. 16 The teacher of 
atheism has himself become the image of God in the farther East, 
and man, to whom he denied a soul, has found his soul again despite 
the warning of the Buddha he reveres. Through all the maze of 
superstition in which Chinese and Japanese Buddhism is enveloped 
there is revealed one clear fact, namely, that a living church must hold 
fast to the spiritual, to the very element which primitive Buddhism 
denied. In the irony of fate, this is the great light cast by the Lamp 
of the Eastern World. 

16 Burmese Buddhism today has been aptly described as “a thin veneer of phi¬ 
losophy laid over the main structure of Shamanistic belief. ” Most of the 9,500,000 
Buddhists in the Indian Empire are found in Burma. 
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JAMES HENRY BREASTED 
The University of Chicago 

Historians of the Hebrew people were formerly troubled by the 
haunting possibility that extra-biblical contemporary sources might 
some day disclose a remoter era in the career of man than the chrono¬ 
logy supposably obtainable from the Old Testament would permit. 
All such fears long ago disappeared, not because the dreaded data 
have not been forthcoming, but because the Old Testament does 
not offer any basis for a calculation of the age of man on the earth. 

Anthropological studies have long since demonstrated the enor¬ 
mous antiquity of man. The dates, however, with which the anthro¬ 
pologist, operating in conjunction with the geologist, deals, neces¬ 
sarily cannot be fixed, but move within the widest limits. It is of 
interest, therefore, to study briefly the state of the case from the 
historical archaeologist’s point of view. Recently ascertained data 
make such a statement of especial interest at this time. The data to 
which we refer are confined to the civilization of the Nile valley. 

Professor von Luschan, the distinguished director of the Ethno¬ 
logical Museum in Berlin, showed the present writer, some time ago, 
a number of specimens of worked flint implements wrought by 
human hands, and found by him in deposits in the Nile valley, which 
he averred were demonstrably older than the valley itself. Leaving 
these pre-historic problems to the anthropologist and geologist, how¬ 
ever, recent study of the historic monuments in the Nile valley has 
furnished an earlier fixed date in the history of civilization than has 
ever before been obtainable. 

There are three great epochs in Egyptian history: (i) the Old 
Kingdom, (2) the Middle Kingdom, (3) the Empire. These great 
epochs are separated by periods of profound obscurity. Dead 
reckoning back from the conquest of Egypt by the Persians in 
525 B. C. shows clearly that the beginning of the Egyptian Empire 
was not less than 1,052 years before the Persian invasion. This 
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gives us a date in the first half of the sixteenth century B. C. as the 
beginning of the Egyptian Empire. The method of dead reckoning 
cannot be employed for the centuries immediately preceding the 
Empire, owing to the paucity of monuments. Fortunately, however, 
we possess an astronomical date for the Middle Kingdom which 
fixes its beginning as almost exactly 2000 years before Christ, thus 
enabling us to overleap the chasm between the beginning of the 
Empire and the Middle Kingdom. At this point, however, we are 
confronted by another obscure period, where the meagemess of the 
monumental documents is such that the length of the obscure age 
preceding the Middle Kingdom remains an uncertain quantity. 
During this period there ruled at Heracleopolis, near the Fayfim, 
two dynasties, the Ninth and Tenth, embracing eighteen kings. As 
we know that the Eleventh Dynasty ruled over 160 years, we must 
add the length of the period ruled by the eighteen Heracleopolitans 
to the year 2160 B. C. in order to obtain the date of the accession of 
these Heracleopolitan Pharaohs. Allowing each of the eighteen a 
reign of sixteen years (a sum below the customary average in a long 
period of time under orderly conditions of government), these kings 
ruled a total of about 285 years. They thus began to rule in 2445 
B. C. At this point we can resume the method by dead reckoning, 
carrying us back through the Old Kingdom, which began with the 
Third Dynasty nearly 3,000 years before Christ; and thence into the 
recently discovered first two dynasties which are thus shown to have 
begun about 3,400 B. C. In the use of this last date for the beginning 
of the dynastic kings of Egypt, we should always recollect that we 
carry back with us the uncertainty involved in the unsettled length 
of the Heracleopolitan period (Ninth and Tenth Dynasties). The 
margin of uncertainty, however, will not exceed a century either way. 

The highly developed civilization already attained by the Egyp¬ 
tians of the First Dynasty makes it certain that a long development 
of civilization, involving centuries of struggle and achievement, must 
have preceded the advent of the First Dynasty. It is incontrovertibly 
evident that this development began far back in the fourth thousand 
years before Christ. In this statement, however, we arrive only at 
a very wide margin of uncertainty. Is it not possible to obtain a 
date of greater precision in this remote epoch of human civilization ? 
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The Egyptians had early determined the length of the year as 365 
days, not being aware of the additional quarter, or nearly a quarter, 
of a day. This convenient year they divorced from the phases of the 
moon, and divided it into twelve months of thirty days each, with an 
intercalary period of five days at the end of the year. This, the 
first practical calendar ever evolved by an ancient people, remained 
an achievement unparalleled in any other early civilization. It was 
as useful to men of science as to civil life in general, and for this 
reason it was in later times adopted by the Greek astronomers as the 
basis of all their computations. With the addition of exactly a quarter 
of a day, it is still employed by modem astronomers, and I need hardly 
add that it was this calendar, now known as the Julian, which passed 
from the Nile valley with the Romans into the life of Europe, and 
thence to us modems. The astronomical event by which the Egyp¬ 
tian marked the beginning of his year was the first appearance of 
Sothis, the Dog Star, at sunrise after he had been invisible for some 
time. They celebrated this day with a feast, and this “Feast of 
Sothis,” which occurred on the nineteenth of July (Julian), was 
the New Year’s Feast of the Egyptians. The interval between the 
heliacal risings of Sothis determined the length of the Egyptian year. 
Now, this Sothic year was almost exactly, and in 3231 B. C. was 
exactly, a quarter of a day longer than the Egyptian calendar year 
of 365 days. Every four years, therefore, the calendar reached the 
end of the year and began the next year one day too soon, so that 
after four years the rising of Sothis fell on the second day of the new 
year. As this process continued and each calendar New Year’s 
Day arrived earlier and earlier, it finally passed gradually around the 
whole year and again fell on the astronomical New Year’s Day. 
This complete revolution, of course, consumed four times as many 
years as there were days in the calendar year; that is, four times 365, 
or 1,460 years. Or we may say 1,461 calendar years equal 1,460 
Sothic years. This shift must have been early noticed, although 
the actual shift within an average lifetime was not so great as to 
occasion inconvenience. Thus each generation accepted the place 
of the calendar in the seasons as they found it, and without remark 
considered it as a matter of course that the beginning of the inunda¬ 
tion or the advent of summer heat fell on about such and such a date 
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of a certain month. A peasant of fifty or sixty years—that is, at the 
end of an average life—hardly remarked that the seasons were ten 
or twelve days later in the calendar than when he was a lad of ten. 

This slow revolution of the calendar on the fixed astronomical 
year is observable in incidental references on the monuments. In 
the Middle Kingdom an inscription in Sinai, for example, narrates 
how an unfortunate official, dispatched to the copper mines there, 
arrived at his destination in the third month of (calendar) winter, 
when he and his men suffered greatly from the summer heat ! x This 
shows a divergence of seven or eight months between the calendar 
and the seasons. The shift of the calendar can thus be traced for 
some two thousand years backward from 700 B. C., as determined 
by six different dates of astronomical or seasonal events, and a series 
of other significant natural occurrences, in terms of the calendar . 
Now, we know from a statement in Censorinus that some time in the 
period from 140-41 to 143-44 A. D. the calendar coincided exactly 
with the seasons, and that in one of the years in that period the rising 
of Sothis took place on the first day of the calendar year. An entire 
revolution, such as we have described, was completed at that time. 
That revolution must have begun 1,460 years earlier; that is, in 
1320 B. C. a The next earlier revolution must have begun in 2780 
B. C.; that is, at about the beginning of the age at which we are 
first able to observe contemporary indications of the shift, as we 
have already noticed. Now, it is impossible that this calendar was 
first introduced as late as the twenty-eighth century B. C., in the 
midst of the highest culture of the Old Kingdom. Moreover, the 
five intercalary days at the end of the year, proving the use of the 
shifting year of 365 days, are mentioned in the Pyramid Texts, which 
are far older than the Old Kingdom. 

The calendar, therefore, existed before the Old Kingdom; but 
if this be true, we must seek its invention at a time when its sea¬ 
sons coincided roughly with those of nature, as they must have done 
at its introduction. This carries us 1,460 years back of their coin¬ 
cidence in the Old Kingdom; that is, the calendar was introduced 
in the middle of the forty-third century B. C. (4241 B. C.). This is 

1 See the author’s Ancient Records 0} Egypt , Vol. I, §§ 733 ff. 

2 Ignoring the uncertainty of four years. 
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the oldest fixed date in history. 3 This fact demonstrates not only 
a remarkable degree of precise knowledge of nature in that remote 
age, but also stable political conditions, and a wide recognition of cen¬ 
tral authority, which could gradually introduce such an innovation. 

It was to the men of the Delta, therefore, in this remote epoch, 
that we owe a fundamental contribution to civilization which, with 
but very slight change, we have since inherited from them; and the 
date at which they introduced and made practically available one 
of the greatest conveniences in the whole complex of civilization is 
the earliest fixed date in history. 

3 See Eduard Meyer, “ Aegyptische Chronologie,” in Abhandlungen der Berliner 
Akademie , 1904, pp. 3S-44. 
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PROFESSOR LEWIS BAYLES PATON, PH.D. 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


The Source of the Worship 

In the August issue of the Biblical World I showed that there are 
two traditions in regard to the time when the worship of Yahweh 
was introduced into Israel. One dates it from the days of Moses; 
the other, from the days of the antediluvian patriarchs. The his¬ 
torical evidence is all in favor of the first of these traditions; and, 
consequently, we are confronted with the further question: Whence 
did Moses derive the worship of Yahweh ? 

I. The theory has been advocated that Yahweh was a new 
name given by God through Moses to express a new conception of 
his character. Thus Riehm 1 remarks: 

Through tht self-revelation of God to Moses, together with his deed of redemp¬ 
tion in the release from Egypt, the whole God-consciousness of Israel wins a 
richer content and a new form. The most characteristic expression for this is 
the new personal designation of the God of Israel, the pure Hebrew name, Yah¬ 
weh, formed from the imperfect of hawah=hayah (poetically abbreviated Yah), 
which according to the older tradition first came into use in the time of Moses. 

Marti 2 seems to hold a similar view when he says: 

We are compelled to give up the idea of foreign influences and to ask whether 

through his own reflection Moses came to his high knowledge.The oldest 

sources J and E in Exod. 3 give another explanation of the origin of Yahweh wor¬ 
ship: God revealed himself to Moses, and informed him of his will in regard 
to the Israelites. 

The reasons that these critics give for their view are not con¬ 
clusive. E and P do not assert that the name Yahweh was unknown 
until it was revealed to Moses, but only that it was unknown to the 
forefathers of Israel. If Yahweh were the god of Sinai or the god 
of some other nation, the language of E in Exod. 3:10-15 an d of P in 
Exod. 6:2 f. would still be intelligible. The documents, no doubt, 

1 Alttestamentliche Theologie (1889), p. 59. 

2 Geschichte der israeliiischen Religion (1897), p. 57. 
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assert that Yahweh revealed himself to Moses, but they nowhere 
claim that he was previously an unknown god. Moses may even 
have put a new interpretation upon his name, and yet the name 
itself may have been ancient. The theory that Yahweh-worship 
originated with Moses is open to the following objections: 

1. There is no other case in history where a reformer has preached 
an absolutely new god. Either he has brought a new conception of 
a god already honored, or he has raised to eminence a god hitherto 
obscure, or he has proclaimed the god of another nation; but he 
has never invented a new god with a new name. Even Jesus did not 
coin a new name for God, but contented himself with the names 
already used in the Old Testament. It is very unlikely, therefore, 
that Moses originated the name Yahweh. Granted that it was 
unknown in Israel before his time, it must have been in use in some 
other tribe, and have been adopted by him as the vehicle for his 
new conception of God. 

2. There is considerable evidence that Yahweh was known to 
other ancient peoples besides Israel. Delitzsch and other Assyriologists 
believe that the name occurs in documents of the first dynasty of 
Babylon (ca. 2300-2200 B. C.). This claim is disputed, so that it 
is bettet* not to press the argument. Other evidence is clearer. A 
son of the king of Hamath in the time of David bore the name Yoram 
(Joram). This is certainly a compound with Yahweh. Three hun¬ 
dred years later a king of Hamath mentioned in the annals of Sargon, 
King of Assyria, bore the name of Ya-ubi’di, which is paraphrased 
elsewhere as Ilu-ubi’di. This also is unquestionably a Yahweh 
compound. In 739 B. C. Tiglath-Pileser III fought against a cer¬ 
tain Azriyau (Azariah), king of Ya’udi, whose capitol was Kullani 
in northern Syria. This name is a Yahweh-compound of a familiar 
Hebrew type. Tobiah and Jehohanan, the Ammonites, mentioned 
in Neh. 4:3; 6:18, bear Yahweh-names. In all these cases it is 
arbitrary to assume that these theophorous names are due to a spread 
of the Hebrew religion in foreign countries. Of proselyting before 
the exile there is not the slightest evidence. It is more likely that 
Yahweh was known to other Semitic peoples besides Israel. In that 
case his new name cannot have originated with Moses, but must 
have been borrowed from other sources outside of Israel. 
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3. The form Yahweh is not Hebrew, and is unintelligible to 
Hebrew ears. The interpretation “He will be” is artificial, since in 
Hebrew this would be Yihyeh. The fact that all the documents 
find it necessary to explain it, suggests that it was not of Hebrew 
origin, but was borrowed from some other language and subsequently 
fitted with a Hebrew etymology. 

II. The Indo-European origin of Yahweh has been advocated 
by Von Bohlen, 3 Vatke, 4 J. G. Miiller, 5 and Hitzig. 6 The first three 
of these critics suggest that Jave, Jaho, and Jao, the forms under 
which Yahweh appears in Jewish and early Christian writings, are 
connected with Jove and similar names in Indo-European dialects. 
As a matter of fact, Jove is derived from the root div, which has no 
phonetic connection with Yahweh, and Yahweh is a normal formation 
of a familiar Semitic root; there is no reason, therefore, to suspect 
a borrowing of this name from an Indo-European source. Theories 
of linguistic affiliation between Semitic and Indo-European are now 
generally abandoned. 

Hitzig refrains from tracing an etymological connection between 
Yahweh and Indo-European, but suggests that the idea expressed 
is derived from the Armenian name of God, Astuads, “He who is,” 
and appeals to the Hebrew tradition of the Armenian origin of the 
human race after the flood. Such theories are impossible when once 
we recognize the fact, established in the previous article, that knowl¬ 
edge of Yahweh first came to Israel through Moses. There is no way 
in which Moses could have come in contact with any form of Indo- 
European civilization and have derived from it a name for God. 
These views call for no extended treatment, since they play no part 
in recent discussions. 

III. The Babylonian theory of the origin of Yahweh has lately 
gained an unexpected importance through the famous “Babel-Bibel” 
controversy. It is still unsettled whether the name Yahweh really 
occurs in Babylonian inscriptions. If, however, it is found, it does 
not indicate that this name was borrowed by the Hebrews directly 

3 Die Genesis historisch-kritisch erldutert (1885), p. ciii. 

4 Biblische Theohgie , p. 672. 

3 Die Semiien in ihrern Verhdltniss zu Chamiten und Japhetiten, pp. 173 f. 

6 Vorlesungen Uber Biblische Theologie , p. 38. 
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from Babylonia, but only that it was known in that group of Semitic 
peoples to which the first dynasty of Babylon belonged. If the name 
Yahweh came to Israel in the Mosaic age, as all our Old Testament 
evidence indicates, then a direct borrowing from Babylonia is impos¬ 
sible, for Babylonian influence was at a low ebb at that time. The 
name must first have come to some other race with which the Hebrews 
stood in closer contact than with Babylon, and from it have passed 
on to them. Our problem at present concerns this nearer race. If 
we can find out from whom the Hebrews learned the name Yahweh 
then it will be time to inquire from what source their teachers 
derived it. 

IV. The Egyptian theory .—The conviction that Israel learned 
the name Yahweh in the time of Moses, has led Voltaire, Schiller, 
Roth, Twesten, Brugsch, Noldeke, Steindorff, and many others to 
seek an Egyptian origin for the name. Emphasis is laid upon the 
expression ’nwk pw 9 nwk , “I am I,” used by the gods in Egyptian 
texts. The attempt is made to show that institutions of the Hebrew 
religion have Egyptian parallels, and it is argued that nothing is 
more natural than that Moses should have made use of the secret 
ideas of the Egyptian priests. 

In reply it is pointed out that the phrase 9 nwk pw 9 nwk serves 
merely to introduce a title of the god in question (e. g., “It is I who 
know the ways of Nu ”), and consequently has nothing in common 
with Yahweh, “He will be.” Supposed resemblances between 
Hebrew and Egyptian rites on closer examination turn out to be 
imaginary; and the lofty secret religion of the Egyptian priests 
described by Greek writers vanishes into thin air when the hiero¬ 
glyphics are read. Hebrew tradition uniformly regards the exodus 
as a conflict against the gods of Egypt; and it is inconceivable that 
after these gods had shown themselves to be powerless to help their 
own people, the Israelites should have adopted one of them as their 
own national god. For these reasons the Egyptian theory of 
Yahweh-worship has been abandoned by all recent Old Testament 
scholars. 

V. The Kenite theory .—The hypothesis that the worship of Yah¬ 
weh was learned by Moses from the Kenites or Midianites, among 
whom he dwelt after his flight from Egypt, was first suggested by 
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Ghillany, writing under the pseudonym of Von der Aim. 7 It has 
found the support of Tiele, 8 Stade, 9 Von Gall, xo Budde,” Guthe, 12 
Cheyne, 13 H. P. Smith, 14 and other recent writers. The arguments 
that are urged in support of this view are as follows: 

1. The connection of Yahweh with Sinai, that we have already, 
considered so fully, suggests that he was the God of the people who 
dwelt at Sinai. Apparently he was worshiped there long before the 
arrival of Israel. A priest of Midian was stationed there, according 
to Exod. 2:16 (J), and Exod. 3:1 (cf. 18:1, 12 f.) (E). The god whom 
he served can only have been Yahwph, whom a unanimous and 
persistent tradition associates with Sinai. Horeb was already the 
“ mountain of God,” according to Exod. 3:1 (E), before Moses received 
there his revelation. In 3:12 (E) Yahweh says: “When thou hast 
brought forth the children of Israel out of Egypt, ye shall serve God 
upon this mountain.” This implies that Horeb is a sanctuary where 
the worship of Yahweh is already established. In 19:10 (E) the 
people on arriving at Horeb sanctify themselves and wash their 
clothes, as men were accustomed to do when visiting a holy place. 
In 3:5 (J) Sinai is holy ground even before any revelation is made 
to Moses. In 3:18 (J) the people ask that they may go three days’ 
journey into the wilderness in order that they may sacrifice to Yahweh. 
In 19:4 (J) Yahweh says, when Israel arrives at Sinai: “I have 
brought you to myself.” Such statements are inconsistent with the 
theory that Sinai first became a sanctuary of Yahweh in consequence 
of the revelation of Moses; they show that it was already a holy 
place in pre-Mosaic times. But, as we have seen, Israel did not 
worship Yahweh before the exodus, and there is no tradition con¬ 
necting it with Sinai before the time of Moses; consequently, Yahweh 
must have been the God of the people inhabiting Mount Sinai before 
the arrival of Israel. 

7 Thcologische Brieje an den Gebildeten der deutschen Nation (1862), Vol. I, 
pp. 216, 480. 

8 Vergelijkende Geschied. van de Egypt • en Mesopot. Godsdiensten (1882), p. 559. 

9 Geschichte des Volkes Israel , Vol. I, pp. 130 f. 

10 AUisraelitische KultstdUen (1898), p. 17. 

11 Religion 0} Israel to the Exile , chap. 1. 

** Geschichte des Volkes Israel (1899), pp. 21, 29. 

*3 Encyclopaedia Biblica, art. “ Moses.” 

Old Testament History (1903), p. 57. 
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The land to which Moses fled from Egypt is called Midian by J 
in Exod. 2:15 f.; 4:19, and in Numb. 10:29 (J) Moses’ father-in-law 
is called Hobab ben Reuel the Midianite; but in Judg. 1:16 (J) we 
read: “And the children of ... . Kenite, Moses’ father-in-law, 
went up from the city of palm trees with the children of Judah.” 
In the light of Judg. 4:11 this verse should probably be amended to 
read: “And Hobab the Kenite, Moses’ father-in-law, went up from 
the city of palm trees with the children of Judah.” In two E passages 
(Exod. 3:1 and 18:1) Moses’ father-in-law is called “the priest of 
Midian;” but this phrase is open to the suspicion of being a gloss 
designed to conform E to J. It appears thus that there was a double 
Judean tradition in regard to the race to which Moses’ father-in-law 
belonged: according to one he was a Midianite, according to another 
he was a Kenite. It is generally admitted that the latter conception 
is more correct. The Kenites, as we shall see presently, were closely 
connected with Israel and shared its religion throughout its history, 
while Midian had no relation except that of hostility. The Midianite 
tradition may be due, as Stade and Budde think, to the fatt that 
the Kenites were a branch of the Midianites, or Midian may be 
simply a geographical designation derived from the later inhabitants of 
the region of Sinai. Cheyne 15 cuts the knot by assuming that Midian 
is a textual corruption of Mutsri, or North Arabia. The connection 
of the Kenites with Amalek in 1 Sam. 15:6; Gen. 36:10, 13; Numb. 
24:20 f. does not necessarily prove they belonged to the Amalekites, 
but only that they settled among the Amalekites in consequence of 
their migration from Sinai. There is no insurmountable difficulty 
in accepting the view of the J school of historians that the Kenites 
belonged to the Midianite stock. The Kenite Midianites, accord¬ 
ingly, were the people who at the time of the Exodus were in posses¬ 
sion of the sanctuary of Sinai. Since Yahweh was the God of Sinai, 
they must have been worshipers of him before Israel came to know 
him. 

2. Moses’ connection with the family of the priest of Midian 
makes it probable that he learned the worship of Yahweh from the 
Kenites. According to J (Exod. 2:15-22) Moses, fleeing from Egypt, 
was hospitably received by Reuel, the priest of Midian, who gave 

J 5 Encyclopedia Biblica , col. 2658. 
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him his daughter in marriage. In Numb. 10:29 Moses’ father-in-law 
appears as Hobab son of Reuel, the Midianite; and in Judg. 4:11 
(cf. 1:16) as Hobab, the Kenite. On the strength of these two pas¬ 
sages it is commonly supposed that Hobab son of Reuel is the correct 
text of Exod. 2:18, or that Reuel is a gloss. In E Moses’ father-in-law 
is always called Jethro (cf. Exod. 3:1; 4:18; 18:1 ff.). It is impos¬ 
sible to harmonize these traditions and equally impossible to decide 
between them. It should be noted, however, that although the 
documents do not agree as to the name of Moses’ father-in-law, 
they both agree that he was a priest at Horeb-Sinai (J in Exod. 2:16, 
E in Exod. 18:12). If Moses, a fugitive from Egypt, came to live 
with the priest of the Kenites and married his daughter, he would 
naturally adopt the religion of this father-in-law. This was the rule 
of Semitic antiquity. The “sojourner” was always expected to 
worship the god of the place where he lived, and in early times a 
matriarchal exogamous constitution of the clan demanded that a 
man should adopt his wife’s religion. That this happened in Moses’ 
case is implied in the story of Exod. 4:24-26 (J). Here Moses has 
neglected the rite of circumcision, which is the badge of a worshiper 
of Yahweh, and Yahweh seeks to slay him; but Zipporah, who knows 
what is required, takes a flint and fulfils the rite upon her son, and 
then the divine wrath is appeased. Even if these stories of Moses’ 
relation to the priest of Midian and to his daughter be not taken as 
literal history, they still indicate a consciousness on Israel’s part 
that Moses’ priesthood was derived from the older priesthood. 

3. In the Elohistic narrative of Exod. 18, Jethro, Moses’ father-in- 
law, appears as a priest of Yahweh, who initiates the elders of Israel 
into his religion. If, as some hold, vss. 9, 10 came from J, then 
we have an additional witness that Yahweh was the god of Jethro. 
In 18:8-10 Moses tells Jethro all that Yahweh has done for Israel 
in Egypt; and Jethro says: “Blessed be Yahweh, who hath delivered 

you out of the hands of the Egyptians.Now I know that 

Yahweh is greater than all gods.” Here is no suggestion that Jethro 
is recognizing Yahweh, the God of Israel, as greater than his own 
god. On the contrary, this is an expression of joy that his ancestral 
god, Yahweh, has proved himself so powerful. In vs. 12 Jethro 
takes a burnt offering and sacrifices for God, and Aaron and all the 
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elders of Israel eat bread with him before God. This is not the act of 
a man who is converted to the religion of Israel. In that case Moses 
would have offered the sacrifice and have invited Jethro to partake 
of it. Jethro himself here offers the sacrifice, because he is the priest 
of Yahweh who initiates the elders of Israel into his religion. Moses 
is not present at the meal because he has already previously received 
initiation as a member of Jethro’s family. Kautzsch’s suggestion 16 
that Jethro offers the sacrifice simply because he is the host fails to do 
justice to the facts, that Jethro is a priest, and that Sinai is the dwelling- 
place of Yahweh. In vss. 13-26 Jethro observes that Moses is over¬ 
burdened with judicial cases that are laid before him, and suggests 
that the decision of the less important matters be placed in the hands 
of the tribal elders. Here again the origin of one of the most char¬ 
acteristic features of the religious constitution of Israel is traced back 
to the priest of Midian. Throughout the whole of this chapter, 
accordingly, it is clear that Jethro does not adopt the religion of 
Israel, but that Israel adopts the religion of Jethro, when it arrives 
at Sinai, the holy mountain of Yahweh, the god of the Kenites. 

4. The Kenites were attached to Israel from the time of the Exodus 
onward in such a way as to show that they were adherents of the 
religion of Yahweh. In Numb. 11:29-32 (J) we are told: 

And Moses said unto Hobab the son of Reuel, the Midianite, Moses* father- 
in-law, We are journeying unto the place of which Yahweh said, I will give it 
you: come thou with us, and we will do thee good: for Yahweh hath spoken 
good concerning Israel. And he said, I will not go, but I will depart unto mine 
own land and unto my kindred, and he said, Leave us not, I pray thee, forasmuch 
as thou knowest how we are to encamp in the wilderness, and thou shalt be 
unto us instead of our eyes. And it shall be, if thou wilt go with us, it shall 
be, that what good soever Yahweh shall do unto us, the same will we do unto 
thee. 

This must have been followed in the original form of the J narrative by 
an account of how Hobab yielded to Moses’ persuasion, for in Judg. 

1:16 (J) we read: “And Hobab the Kenite, Moses’ father-in-law, 
went up from the city of palm trees with the children of Judah into 
the wilderness of Judah, which is in the Negeb of Arad; and they 
went and dwelt with the Amalekites” (emended text, cf. Judg. 4:11). 
Further traces of the Kenites in Judah are found in the names 

16 Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. V, p. 627. 
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Kinah and Kain (Josh. 15:22, 57); Kenites are found among the 
northern tribes in Judg. 4:11 and 5:14. Heber the Kenite is the 
friend of Israel, and Jael his wife is the slayer of Sisera, the oppressor 
of Israel (Judg. 4-5). The Kenites remained nomads (cf. Judg. 5:24), 
so that they made no permanent settlements with the Israelites. 
The bulk of the race continued to dwell among the Amalekites in 
the desert south of Judah. In 1 Sam. 15:5-7 it is narrated: 

And Saul came to the dty of Amalek, and laid wait in the valley. And 
Saul said unto the Kenites, Go, depart, get you down from among the Amalekites, 
lest I destroy you with them: for ye showed kindness to all the children of Israel, 
when they came up out of Egypt. So the Kenites departed from among the 
Amalekites. And Saul smote the Amalekites. 

The connection of the Kenites with the Amalekites is also asserted in 
Gen. 36:10,12; Numb. 24:20. In 1 Sam. 27:10 David speaks of the 
Kenites as though they were a people confederate with Israel and hos¬ 
tile to the Philistines, and in 30:29 he sends presents to them of the 
spoil of Ziklag, as to the villages of Judah. These passages show that 
the Kenites were regarded by the Israelites as brothers, that they 
had the freed*. m of the land to wander about with their flocks, and 
that they sided with Israel on all matters of national interest. Such 
a relation was possible in antiquity only on the basis of a common 
religion. The Kenites must have been worshipers of Yahweh or 
they could never been such close allies of the Hebrews. If Yahweh 
had been a new god whom the Kenites had adopted during Israel’s 
residence at Sinai, it is not likely that they would have long retained 
his cult after they were left to themselves in the desert. The tena¬ 
city with which they clung to him, even when they were separated 
from Israel, shows that he must have been their ancestral god. 

5. The Kenites appear in the Old Testament as representatives 
of the pure original Yahweh religion. According to 1 Chron. 2:55 
the Rechabites were a clan of the Kenites. There is no reason to 
doubt this statement, since the Rechabites showed the same per¬ 
sistent attachment to a nomadic life in the midst of civilization that 
was characteristic of the Kenites. In 2 Kings 10:15-28 Jehu, setting 
out to purge Israel of the worship of the Tyrian Baal, falls in with 
Jehonadab the son of Rechab and recognizes in him a natural ally. 
■“ Come with me,” he says, “ and see my zeal for Yahweh.” Together 
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they carry out the work of restoring the ancient religion of Yahweh. 
In Jer. 35 certain nomadic Rechabites take refuge in Jerusalem at 
the time of Nebuchadrezzar’s invasion, and Jeremiah uses them as 
an illustration of fidelity to the good old ways of Yahweh. He sets 
bowls of wine before them and invites them to drink; but they say: 

We will drink no wine: for Jonadab the son of Rechab our father commanded 
us, saying, Ye shall drink no wine, neither ye, nor your sons, forever: neither 
shall ye build house, nor sow seed, nor plant vineyard, nor have any: but all 
your days ye shall dwell in tents; that ye may live many days in the land wherein 
ye sojourn. 

For this they are praised by the prophet and are promised a special 
blessing from Yahweh (vs. 19). It is clear that the Rechabites in 
their nomadic life had preserved the ways of Yahweh better than 
the Israelites had done. Houses, fields, vineyards, and the drinking 
of wine were connected with the Baalim of Canaan. A return to 
Yahweh was a return to the simpler life of the Kenites. In their 
wanderings through the land they were a constant reminder of what 
the religion of Yahweh had been before it was mixed with the reli¬ 
gion of the Canaanites. The prophet’s ideal of the messianic age 
is a restoration of just this sort of life, and it is not unlikely that 
prophetism owed much of its zeal for Yahweh in antithesis to the 
Baalim of Canaan to Kenite influence. This primitive quality of 
the Kenite faith can hardly be explained except by recognizing that 
Yahweh was originally the god of this people. As the first adherents 
of his religion they had the right to assume continually the rdle of 
teacher that was assumed at Sinai by Jethro. 

The opinion that the story of Cain in Gen. 4 refers to the eponym 
ancestor of the Kenites has found favor with a number of recent 
critics. 17 The name Cain (Qayin) is the same as the gentilic name 
Qayin (the Kenites) in Numb. 24:22; Judg. 4:11; Josh. 15:57. In 
Hebrew the name of a race, Israel, Edom, Moab, etc., is always 
singular, and is identical with the name of its real or assumed father, 
so that statements may apply indiscriminately to it or to its father. 
Cain is an exile from the fertile land and is a wanderer in the desert. 
This corresponds to the Kenites, whom Israel knew as nomads for- 

ri See particularly Stade, “Das Kainszeichen,” Zeitschrijt jiir AUtestamentliche 
Wissenschajt , 1894, p. 250. 
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bidden to make permanent settlements. The Israelitish peasant 
regarded the nomadic life as a curse; and the only way in which 
he could explain it was by the assumption that the ancestor of the 
Kenites had killed his brother, and in punishment had been driven 
out of Canaan. As an exile, he had no access to the sanctuaries of 
Yahweh, where the manslayer was safe from the avenger of blood; 
but in compensation for this loss Yahweh had put a mark upon him 
which protected him from harm. This can only mean that the 
Kenites wore on their bodies some sign which designated them as 
Yahweh-worshipers and protected them from .harm when they came 
into contact with the Israelites. Tattooed svmbols of racial or reli¬ 
gious brotherhood were common in antiquity, and we are probably 
to think of a mark on the hand or the forehead as the badge of the 
Kenites. When this mark is traced back to Cain, the father of the 
race, it indicates the belief that from time immemorial the Kenites 
had been worshipers of Yahweh. The mark of Yahweh had been 
on their foreheads as long as Israel had known anything about them, 
and they themselves could give no other account of it than that their 
first father had received it and that they had always worn it. This 
evidence, accordingly, so far as it goes, points in the same direction 
as that already cited, namely, that Yahweh was the ancestral god of 
the Kenites. 

6. The Kenite theory of the origin of Yahweh-worship explains 
most easily the tradition of J in regard to the antiquity of the name 
Yahweh. According to Judg. 1:16, the Kenites entered Canaan with 
the tribe of Judah, and traces of their presence in Judah are found 
in the names Kinah and Kain (Josh. 15:22, 57). Even those who did 
not remain in Judah wandered on the southern border where they 
came into frequent contact with the Judeans. Under these conditions 
Kenite ideas must have left a considerable impress upon Judean 
traditions. During the period of the Judges, Judah had little in 
common with the other tribes (it is not even mentioned in the Song 
of Deborah), and it must have been correspondingly open to Kenite 
influence. The Kenites knew Yahweh as a God whom their fathers 
had worshiped from time immemorial. As they mingled with Judah, 
the idea would naturally be transferred to the Judeans that Yahweh 
had also been their ancestral God. This belief finds expression in 
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J, the Judean document, which traces back the worship of Yahweh 
to Enosh, the grandson of Adam. The northern tribes, that were less 
exposed to Kenite influence, retained the truer tradition found in E, 
that Yahweh had first become the god of Israel at the time of the 
exodus. 

7. The Kenite theory best explains the ethical character of the 
religion of Israel. It is generally admitted that the most marked 
peculiarity of the Old Testament religion is its high ethical quality. 
Other ancient Semitic religions have had ethical elements; but they 
have attached the main importance to formal acts of worship and 
have shown no capacity for development. The religion of Israel, 
on the contrary, although in its early stages similar to other Semitic 
religions, has possessed an extraordinary power of ethical growth. 
In the earliest historical records Yahweh already appears as the 
champion of righteousness and the friend of the oppressed. In the 
Book of the Covenant, as given by J in Exod. 34, and in a longer form 
by E in Exod. 21-23, right treatment of the fellow-Israelite is more 
conspicuous than ritual. In the great literary prophets from Amos 
to Jeremiah ritual is rejected as worthless in the sight of Yahweh, 
and righteousness is held up as his sole requirement. In Deuteron¬ 
omy the ethical teaching of the prophets is made a part of the common 
religion of the nation. Even the great ritualistic reaction that finds 
expression in Ezekiel, the Priestly Code, and other post-exilic writings 
is unable to kill the ethical spirit that breaks forth in the Psalter. 

Historians are agreed that the germ of this extraordinary ethical 
development must be sought at the beginning of the religion, but 
they are not agreed what that germ was. The traditional view that 
Moses gave Israel the Pentateuch, and that out of this the later 
ethical religion was developed, is untenable, because we now know that 
the Pentateuch is a compilation of writings of many different ages, 
and that few, if any, of these go back to the time of Moses. If Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch, there was no growth in the religion of Israel, 
but it sprung into existence in a completed form. The view of Kuenen, 
Wellhausen, and many critics of the modem school is that the ethical 
conception of Yahweh grew out of his judicial function. The earliest 
documents agree that there was an oracle of Yahweh at Kadesh, 
where decisions were given in cases of dispute between tribes and 
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between individuals. From the idea of Yahweh, the dispenser of 
justice, to that of Yahweh, the guardian of righteousness, the step, 
it is said, is short. Such oracles, however, were found among all 
Semitic peoples, and their decisions concerned law rather than 
morality, so that they furnish no true starting-point for the peculiar 
ethical development in Israel. Other historians have sought the 
germ of the ethical quality of the Old Testament religion in a new 
conception of God gained by Moses. This view is correct so far as 
it goes, but it does not solve the problem, for the question still remains: 
How did Moses come to hold this new conception ? New ideas come 
only on the basis of experience; revelations rest upon the founda¬ 
tion of facts in history. We are compelled, therefore, to inquire: 
What was there in the experience of Moses and of Israel that 
tended to awaken belief in the ethical character of Yahweh ? 

The answer to this question is found in the peculiar relation of 
Yahweh to Israel. He was not the ancestral God of Israel, but of 
the Kenites. Israel was not bound to him by natural kinship, as 
other Semitic peoples were bound to their gods. It had no claim 
on him as on a tutelary deity, and had no reason to expect that he 
would do anything for it. Yet he took pity upon its sufferings in 
Egypt and determined to deliver it. All the documents of the Hexa- 
teuch agree that the main point of Yahweh’s revelation to Moses 
at Sinai was the commission to bring Israel up out of Egypt. The 
God who thus had compassion upon the oppressed, and who came 
to their rescue even though they did not worship him, was evidently 
a God possessed of a moral character. He redeemed Israel, not 
because of kinship, or because it was for his interest to do so, but 
because of his love of righteousness. This was a new thing in the 
history of religion, and it could not fail to be fraught with far-reaching 
consequences. 

Yahweh’s demands of Israel correspond to his moral character. 
Since he has chosen Israel to be his people, he asks that it shall 
choose him to be its God. It is not to worship him because it has 
always worshiped him and cannot do differently, but because it 
recognizes him to be worthy of worship. Its relation to him is not 
necessary, like that of a son to a father, but voluntary, like that of 
a wife to a husband. This is the thought of the covenant that under- 
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lies the whole Hebrew religion. Moreover, since Yahweh has shown 
himself gracious toward the helpless and the oppressed, it is natural 
to think that he will be pleased when men show a similar gracious¬ 
ness to their fellows. Thus the two leading ethical characteristics 
of the Old Testament religion, devotion to Yahweh and kindness 
toward the helpless, are seen to be inferences from the fact that 
Yahweh, the God of the Kenites, had pity upon an alien people. “I 
have brought thee up out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage. Thou shalt have no other gods beside me ” (Exod. 20:2 f.). 
“An alien shalt thou not wrong, neither shalt thou oppress him, 
for ye were aliens in the land of Egypt” (Exod. 22:21). 

Not only was the moral impulse awakened by the thought of 
Yahweh’s free choice, but it was strengthened by the consciousness 
that his choice could be withdrawn. If he had been a tutelary deity 
of the ordinary Semitic type, he could not have given up his wor¬ 
shipers any more than they could have given him up; but, since 
his relation to Israel was free, he could terminate it at any moment. 
The common people in the days of Amos had come to think of him 
in the same way in which other Semites thought of their gods. Their 
motto was “Yahweh is with us” (Amos 5:14), and they were sure 
that he was bound to defend them regardless of their moral char¬ 
acter; but the choicer spirits of the nation knew that his relation 
to Israel was not indissoluble. If the wife proved unfaithful, he 
could put her away. This thought of a possible loss of Yahweh’s 
favor was always present, and it explains in large measure the intense 
moral earnestness of the prophets of Israel. We see, accordingly, 
that the ethical characteristics of the Old Testament religion find 
a satisfactory explanation when once we recognize that Yahweh was 
not an ancestral god of the ordinary Semitic type, but the God of 
the Kenites who chose Israel and whom Israel chose. As Budde 
has forcibly expressed it: “Israel’s religion became ethical because 
it was a religion of choice and not of nature, because it rested on a 
voluntary decision which established an ethical relation between the 
people and its god for all time.” 

These are the reasons for thinking that the worship of Yahweh 
was learned by Israel from the Kenites. In view of the weight of 
this evidence one is amazed at the statement of Robertson: 18 

li Early Religion of Israel , chap. xi. 
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The only shadow of proof that I can find for this view as put forth by Stade 
is, that Moses must have borrowed the name of his deity from some one; and 
as Jethro was a priest and Moses was in close association with him, the name 
was simply carried over, and thus marks the continuation of an older faith. 
Of actual proof that this was so we have none; and even if we had we should 
simply have to go in search of an older source. No proof is given that Jahveh 
was the God of the Kenites, nor is any explanation given why the Hebrews, if 
they had no tribal god before, should have adopted this deity, or if they had, 
why they made this exchange at this particular time. 

This is a misrepresentation of the facts.' Every point that Robertson 
claims as unproved has been established by the advocates of the 
Kenite theory, and the evidence is so clear and so ample that one 
can scarcely hesitate to regard this view as established. 
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Whenever one attempts to study the religious life of any group 
of individuals, he is confronted at once with the intangibility of the 
problems presented. Religious experience is a matter that enters 
so vitally into the whole of life that any statement concerning it is 
liable to be partial and misleading. Moreover, on account of its 
being so bound up with the inner experiences of life, people discuss 
it with reluctance. Any investigation, therefore, into the religious 
status or condition of a given section of society must deal largely 
with the institutions or organizations through which this religious 
life is expressed. Statistics may often be misleading, and may fail 
to give an adequate view of the situation; but they do nevertheless 
show the tendencies, the scope, and in some measure the social results 
of the religious activity of the particular group in question. 

In the following paper it is proposed to discuss the religious life 
of a certain section of society. The field chosen is the state universi¬ 
ties and certain of the larger colleges on a Christian foundation in the 
West and Middle West. The field is narrowed to these limits because 
the problems presented are somewhat different from those of the 
smaller denominational colleges of the same section, and of the large 
and small colleges of the East. The institutions investigated include 
fourteen state universities, four colleges on Christian foundation, and 
one independent endowed college. The male attendance at these 
colleges comprises approximately 65 per cent, of the undergraduate 
men students in the thirteen states represented, according to the 
1903 Report of the Bureau of Education. In a second article the 
agencies used for cultivating the religious life in these institutions 
will be considered, especially the work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 

Concerning the general religious atmosphere of these colleges 
some idea can be obtained from the statistics gathered by President 
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Angell in 1890 in regard to the faculties of state universities. The 
percentage of faculty men in state institutions at that time having 
church membership was 71. 1 There is no reason to believe that the 
number has declined since that time. The percentage in the col¬ 
leges on a Christian foundation will be somewhat higher, in two 
representative institutions of this class investigated the percentage 
being 90. President Draper, formerly of the University of Illinois, 
in speaking of the religious life in state universities (the same apply¬ 
ing in every respect to that of the other colleges included in this 
discussion), says: 

The fact doubtless is that there is no place where there is a more tolerant 
spirit or freer discussion of religious questions, or a stronger, more unrestrained, 
and healthier religious life, than in the state universities. 

Further information on the same point is furnished by the statistics 
of state universities and Presbyterian colleges published by Professor 
Kelsey, of the University of Michigan, in 1897. From this we find 
that the percentage of undergraduate men who were church members 
in the state universities ranged from 48.9 to 68.1, the larger number 
of institutions registering between 55 and 57 per cent. Recent 
returns indicate that practically the same figures hold today. The 
number in some of the colleges on Christian foundations is consider¬ 
ably higher, one institution registering as high as 95 per cent., but 
the larger number running from 60 to 80 per cent. When on the 
basis of Professor Kelsey’s statistics we add to these figures the large 
number of adherents, the percentage of undergraduate men who 
have no definite church connection or preferences falls to approxi¬ 
mately 15 in the state universities, and somewhat lower in most 
of the colleges on Christian foundation. It is needless to say that 
these figures indicate that the large colleges of the West and Middle 
West are far from being “godless institutions.” 

The problems that surround life in the institutions are of two sorts: 
first, those psychical problems that belong to the latter half of the 
adolescent period of life, and, second, those social problems growing 
out of the peculiar social conditions of the college environment. We 
shall deal with the last-mentioned first. 

The first of these to be noted is the complete change in environ- 
1 Andover Review , Vol. XIII, p. 365. 
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ment which takes place when the young man enters college. With 
two or three exceptions, all the colleges considered in this discussion 
draw by far the largest number of students from the rural districts 
and smaller towns. The young man is taken away from home sur¬ 
roundings, from boyhood friends, in the larger number of cases from 
church connections, and in nearly every case from a relatively simple 
social life, and plunged into an exceedingly complex environment. 
He is freed from old-time restraints and subjected to few new ones; 
he is made to feel that his destiny lies in his own hands; he comes 
into contact for the first time in his life with many things that were 
not previously dreamed of in his philosophy. How shall he choose 
the best sort of friends—for there are manifestly all kinds to be 
found in the cosmopolitan life of the college ? How shall he assume 
the responsibility of self-control in place of external control ? How 
shall he adjust himself to the new and strange complexity of social 
requirements? These are questions of the greatest moment, and 
upon the answer to them depend many of the issues of his college 
career and after-life. 

From the nature of the case, members of the faculty can help 
him little. On the whole, it may be said that he ought not to be 
helped too much. These are problems the solution of which trans¬ 
forms the youth into the man. If an attempt is made to solve them 
for him, it must end either in failure to accomplish any results what¬ 
ever or in producing a weakling unfit to battle with the world’s 
problems. On the other hand, if left entirely to his own devices, in 
the majority of cases the adjustment must be for a long time incom¬ 
plete; in which case the student loses much of the value of the col¬ 
lege life, or there is a maladjustment which influences for the worse 
his whole after-life. There is manifestly great need of some agency 
which will help supply new friendships in place of the ones broken; 
which will offer an opportunity for the continuation of the religious 
life at this the most critical period in the moral and religious history 
of the individual; which will in a systematic manner help the student 
to interpret the meaning of the new social environment. 

In the next place, the student is confronted with the comprehen¬ 
siveness of the college environment. Although in nearly all the 
colleges under consideration there is no dormitory life for the men, 
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their lives nevertheless are led entirely within the college atmosphere. 
Outside social, religious, or intellectual interests have no part in the 
student life.* In the atmosphere of the college he lives and moves 
and has his being. Any moral and religious influence that touches 
him must do so within this area. It must, moreover, be organized 
and propagated by those who live the same life, breathe the same 
air, and understand from a daily experience the same problems. 

A third factor which greatly influences the religious life of the 
college is the large place given in the college of today to social inter¬ 
ests. It is not in point here to inquire whether or not too much 
importance is given to this side. The fact is that it does occupy a 
very prominent place in the life of most college men, and from all 
appearances it is to continue to do so for a considerable time at least. 
Moreover, the fact that all these institutions are coeducational in¬ 
creases the amount of social activities. The social and religious 
interests are to a certain extent rivals here, and in the absence of 
wise leadership they may, and often do, become hostile to each other, 
to the great detriment of both. The problem is to make them com¬ 
plementary rather than alternative. This is to be done, first, by 
raising the social activities to a high moral plane, which can be 
accomplished only by the leaders of the religious interests also taking 
an active part in the social life of the college; and, second, by intro¬ 
ducing the social element into the religious activities, so that the 
time for the development of the religious life may be found without 
forcing the student to choose between the two. Right at this point 
of the harmonization of the two lie most of the vital problems of both 
the religious and the social life of colleges; and to the failure of a 
proper harmonization many college religious organizations can trace 
their failure, partial or complete, and many social organizations 
their tendencies toward injurious influences. 

Another factor which greatly influences the religious life of col¬ 
leges is the intensity of the intellectual application. For, notwith¬ 
standing the newspaper reports of football and of social functions, 
it is pretty generally conceded that the serious purpose of the college 

* In this and the subsequent instances the word “social” in this paper, connoting 
a special interest distinct, for example, from the religious, is employed in its narrower 
and popular meaning rather than that employed by social science. 
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course is study. Professor Kelsey, of the University of Michigan, 
writing in the Atlantic Monthly , December, 1897, says: 

The chief danger to student life in the collegiate and university period lies 
not, as is so often assumed, in the tendency of those naturally weak or wayward 
to be led astray by evil companions, but rather in the fact that the highest and 
best minds, the most earnest and candid souls, are from their devotion to the 
pursuit of knowledge likely to suffer a deadening of the spiritual consciousness. 
Some students who have great capacity for large service to humanity may thus 
go forth with the highest part of their natures undeveloped, lacking that spiritual 
force which multiplies tenfold the influence of every kind of ability for good 
work in the world. 

That this is an accurate description of a very real danger cannot 
be questioned, and from the very quality of the men whom it con¬ 
fronts most strongly arises the immense significance of the situation. 
Surely, if ever, we have need today that the minds that live closest 
to the heart of science be also imbued with a spiritual power. Modern 
ideals will not stop short of the whole man; and surely, if there is 
any place where this wholeness can and should become a working 
ideal, it is in the college. ^ There is imperative need, therefore, for 
some agency within the college to stand for this completeness of 
development, and by a wise and sympathetic activity lay sufficient 
emphasis on the spiritual things of life. 

We turn, in the next place, to those problems which have their 
origin in the peculiar psychic phenomena of the college period. The 
age of entrance for by far the larger number of men is between 
eighteen and nineteen years. Here also falls the average entrance 
age. This is the age commonly designated as the beginning of the 
third and last stage of adolescence. 3 The young man has passed 
through those earlier stages in which the greater number of conver¬ 
sions and spontaneous awakenings, and periods of mental and emo¬ 
tional turmoil, take place. At about eighteen the experiences become 
more mature and have a greater degree of insight. Says Starbuck: 

At this time the latent energy which has been stored up during the activities 
of childhood and even during racial life becomes actualized and expressed in 
terms of the higher psychic life . 4 

3 See Clouston, Neuroses of Development , pp. 110 ff.; also Starbuck, Psychology 
of Religion , pp. 207, 208. 

4 Op. cit.\ p. 208. 
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As conversion and turmoil were the characteristics of the earlier 
stages, so doubt is the peculiar characteristic of the last period of 
adolescence. Starbuck found that 79 per cent, of the cases of men 
whom he studied had passed through a pretty distinct period of 
doubt, which was generally violent and intense. 5 Concerning the 
causes of these doubts there are two explanations offered: the one 
maintaining that they are to be found in the environment—that is, 
in the studying of science, philosophy, history, and kindred subjects; 
the other, that they are the peculiar phenomena of this period of 
life. The real explanation is probably to be found in a conjunction 
of the two. Most men trace the beginnings of their doubts to the 
questions raised by these studies. On the other hand, as Starbuck 
points out, 6 doubts often spring up without any apparent cause, 
showing that the mind is at least ripe for them at this period. The 
important thing for us here is that the great majority of men in their 
college period do pass through such a stage. 

This period can best be described by considering four of its chief 
characteristics. The first of these is that the youth refuses to accept 
many of the dogmas and creeds that he has hitherto held. The reli¬ 
gious beliefs that once were accepted without question as final and 
ultimate statements are at first questioned, and then for the most 
part repudiated. In many cases this goes to the extent of denying 
the validity of any of his previous religious experiences. The cause 
for all this is found in the second of the characteristics—predomi¬ 
nance of the intellectual interest. That there is a physiological basis 
for this is seen in the fact that the cognitive brain-centers are greatly 
enlarged at this time of life. The youth has come into a new and 
larger world of ideas. He is troubled at the apparent conflict between 
authority and reason, and there is no doubt as to which will win in 
his mind at this time. He has believed that the religious experience 
is bound up with some particular dogma. The scientific spirit will 
not allow the dogma to exist as an adequate conception of truth, 
and so the creed is repudiated; and with it goes often all conscious 
connection with the religious world. He is jealous of his intellectual 
integrity. Anything that actually or apparently asks him to give up 
any of it will not be tolerated. 

s See also Coe, The Spiritual Life t pp. 58 ff. 6 Op. cit. t pp. 234, 235. 
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In fact, this thirst for wholeness which marks this period of life 
is at once its hope and its source of unrest. Coe has pointed out 7 
that this yearning for the absolute is attached to the conscience at 
this period as well as to the intellect: the process that is going on is 
nothing less than a transition from external to internal religion. 
What has been embodied in the creeds, though it ultimately may 
have been based upon reasonable principles, has heretofore been 
handed down to the youth as an authority. Now these must come 
before the bar of his own reason and justify themselves. He will 
later come to see the value of and the necessity for many of the things 
which he now repudiates. But if they ever are to be anything more 
than meaningless words to him, he must overthrow them as expres¬ 
sions of external authority and reconstruct them from his own inner 
experience. 

A third characteristic is the wide disparity between the ideal and 
the ability to achieve. “There is,” says Starbuck, “a breach between 
the motar areas in the brain and the ideational centers. One is 
thrown back helplessly, and the chasm between knowing and doing 
becomes greater instead of less.” 8 This leads to a feeling that one 
is out of all harmony with religious principles, and there is a marked 
tendency to throw the whole thing to the winds, in utter discourage¬ 
ment. If it stopped at this point, the outcome must be unfortunate 
indeed. But fortunately this is but the darkness before the dawn. 
It is a preliminary struggle before the birth of a larger and truer self, 
and under proper guidance may be made use of in leading the reli¬ 
gious consciousness out upon a higher plane than ever was conceived 
of in the days of external authority. 

\ final characteristic is the tendency of the ethical instinct to 
abide through all the storms of doubt. The old sanctions of a moral 
conduct are shattered, but there persists somehow a vague feeling 
that the moral has its basis in the very laws of the universe; and 
upon this sure foundation it is possible to erect a wider and stronger 
spiritual consciousness when the clouds have cleared from the mental 
horizon of the student. 

These four characteristics suggest the way of dealing with doubt; 
for manifestly there is need at this point of sane, wise, and sympa- 

? Op . tit., pp. 63 ff. 8 Op. tit., p. 257. 
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thetic help, if ever in the life of any individual. First, the tendency to 
doubt must not be reckoned as immoral or irreligious. The uni¬ 
versality of the phenomenon marks it as an inevitable one in the 
lives of most men. In the next place, a perfectly candid attitude 
may be assumed on the part of those who have passed through the 
experience. If religious leaders and friends who are known to accept 
the fundamental principles of historical Christianity will but assume 
an open, frank, and fearless attitude toward all the questions of the 
doubter, many of his difficulties must disappear. All of the ques¬ 
tions that will come up in his mind can never be answered, but if 
he sees a perfect frankness to view them in the light of all available 
evidence, many of his fears and doubts will fade into air. Finally, 
the greatest help is to be found in leading the doubter into some form 
of active religious service. To do something, and to judge his 
theories by their usefulness for actual living, is the greatest cure for 
the bewilderment and morbidness of the doubter. He needs, above 
all else, greater ability to express, to achieve, to accomplish some¬ 
thing. By losing himself in some form of actual service he forgets 
his difficulties, and when he comes to himself he finds many of his 
problems have solved themselves. 

To summarize now, we may state the problems that lie before any 
agency in promoting the religious life of college men: (1) It must 
provide a religious environment into which the student may come, 
as he passes from the home into the complex life of the college; 
where he may find helpful friendships, and where he can find sym¬ 
pathy and direction from older members of the community in becom¬ 
ing adjusted to the new conditions and duties of life. (2) This 
agency must be organized within the college and be manned by those 
who are familiar with the problems. (3) It should recognize the 
social interests of the community, and effect such a harmonization 
of the religious and the social interests as will raise the moral plane 
of the latter and give the student opportunity to engage in both, con¬ 
sistently. (4) It should secure a systematic cultivation of the reli¬ 
gious life by providing religious instruction adapted to the peculiar 
needs of the college period and by offering definite forms of religious 
activity. 
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WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO RECENT GERMAN CONTRI¬ 
BUTIONS 


W. MUSS-ARNOLT 
Belmont, Mass. 


II 

Almost simultaneously with the appearance of Volume II of Hen- 
necke’s edition of the German translation of the New Testament 
Apocrypha, an important contribution toward the critical study of 
the apocryphal correspondence of the Corinthians and Paul the apos¬ 
tle, by Professor Adolf Hamack, was printed in the Proceedings of 
the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, January 5, 1905, pp. 1-35. 
This correspondence was considered by many Christian writers of 
the early church as the principal part of the Acts of Paul. For a 
long time it was believed to be genuine in the Syriac and the Armenian 
churches, and even by some Latin theologians. Professor Hamack 
sets out (1) to restore approximately the original Greek text of this 
correspondence, and (2) to show the correctness of the testimony 
of the Coptic translator that it formed an integral part of the early 
Acts of Paul. The correspondence is preserved in five manuscripts, 
containing translations into Armenian, Latin, and Coptic of the lost 
Greek original. The Old Armenian translation was made during 
the first half of the fifth century. The Syriac text of Ephraem is 
preserved only in an Armenian rendering of his commentary on this 
apocryphal correspondence which in his canon is placed between 
II Corinthians and Galatians. In the two Latin manuscripts the 
correspondence is found in the one case after the Epistle to the 
Hebrews—considered Pauline—and preceding the pseudo-Pauline 
Epistle to the Laodiceans; in the other manuscript it is placed at 
the very end of the biblical books following the catholic epistles. 
These latter are preceded, in turn, by the epistles of Paul and the 
Apocalypse. The Coptic text is from a papyrus of the sixth century, 
but the first translation into Coptic from the Greek is probably much 
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older. The fact that Greek words are preserved in this text together 
with the quotations from that correspondence found in the Didascalia 
of the Apostles proves that it had existed in Greek as a part of the 
old Acts of Paul. Concerning the date of the two Latin translations 
Harnack argues that they were made some time between 190 and 250 
A. D., and that they were originally a part of translations of the 
whole Acts of Paul. Considering the fact that the earlier of the Latin 
translations has used a text which, for doctrinal purposes, had been 
augmented by a number of interpolations, it may safely be assumed 
that the original Greek text is of a considerably earlier date; how 
early it is impossible to determine. 1 

On pp. 18-28 Harnack prints the Greek text of the correspondence 
as restored by him on the basis of these five manuscripts. That the 
author is acquainted with, and largely borrowed from, the writings 
of the New Testament, especially the epistles of Paul, is evident from 
the references contained in the footnotes to the text translated here 
into English: 


[THE EPISTLE OF THE CORINTHIANS TO PAUL] 

1 Stephanus and his co-presbyters Daphnus and Eubulus and Theophilus 2 and 
Xenon to Paul , in the Lord. Greetings. 

2 There have come to Corinth two individuals , Simon and Cleobius , who over- 

1 A summary of Professor Harnack’s further remarks concerning these five trans¬ 
lations may be of interest to some of the readers of the Biblical World, (i) The Old 
Armenian translation is the most complete and found in a number of manuscripts, 
but largely interpolated. The same is the case with the following two manuscripts. 
(2) The Armenian translation of Ephraem’s commentary as well as the Old Armenian 
rendering are based on Syriac texts. They have, therefore, numerous peculiarities 
in common. The Syriac translation can safely be dated to 250-300 a . d. ; for Aphraates, 
the older contemporary of Ephraem, quotes two passages from this third epistle to 
the Corinthians as words of “the Apostle,” showing that it was considered canonical 
in the Syriac church as early as 330-50 a . d. (3 and 4) Of the two Latin texts the 
narrative portion connecting the two letters and some few lines and half-lines are 
missing. The Coptic text has recently been published. Unfortunately it ends with 
vs. 26 of Paul’s letter, and, moreover, shows other lacunae in the rest of the text. This 
is all the more to be deplored since it has preserved numerous Greek words of the 
original text—a fact which constitutes it the best witness for the restoration of the 
Greek text. The generally accepted theory that the two Latin translations are based 
on a Syriac exemplar is, therefore, most improbable, especially as we find Greek 
words also in these translations. One, if not both, was made at such an early time 
that the probability of its being rendered from a Syriac text is altogether excluded. 

7 1 Cor. 1:16; 15:17; 2 Tim. 4:21; Luke 1:3. 
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throw the jaith oj some 3 with pernicious words, 3 concerning whom judge for thy¬ 
self; 4 for never have we heard such neither from thee nor from the other apostles; 
5 hut what we have received from thee and the others we hold fast . 4 6 Inasmuch 
as the Lord has shown mercy to us, in order that, while thou still abidest in the 
flesh , 5 we shall hear again [such] from thee. 7 Come thou to us. 8 For we believe, 
as has been revealed to Theonoe, that the Lord has delivered thee from the hand 
of the lawless. 

9 But what they say and teach is as follows: 10 One should not, they assert, 
refer to the prophets; 11 and, that God is not almighty, 12 and that there be no 
resurrection oj the flesh; 13 nor that man is a creation oj God; 14 and that the Christ 
has not appeared in the flesh nor was born of Mary; 15 and that the world is not 
oj God, but of the angels 6 16 Therefore, give all diligence to come unto us , 1 in 
order that the congregation of the Corinthians remain without stumbling and that 
the jolly oj those men be confounded. Be strong in the Lord. 

[the narrative] 

1 Then brought to Philippi the deacons the letter, namely Threptus and 
Eutychus. 2 And when Paul had received it, being in bondage on account of 
Stratonice, the wife of Apollophanes, he mourned and 3 cried out saying: “Bet¬ 
ter it were if I had died and were living with the Lord, than to abide in the flesh. 8 
And such words of (i. e., producing) sorrow I hear as words of teaching! Sor- 
sow, behold, upon sorrow!» 4 And while I for man’s sake bear bonds, the priests 
(?, or snares?) of Satan shall not prevail!” 5 And so out of much affection 10 
Paul wrote down the answer to the letter. 

[THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS] 

I Paul the prisoner oj Jesus Christ 11 to the brethren that are in Corinth. Greet¬ 
ing. 2 Being in much affliction , 12 I marvel not 15 that the machinations oj the 
wicked prevail. 3 But my Lord, Jesus Christ, will hasten his appearance, not being 
willing to bear those that handle his word deceitfully .' 4 4 For from the beginning I 
have delivered unto you that which I also received 15 from the apostles that were before 
me {and) have companied all the time with Jesus Christ ;' 6 5 namely: that our 
Lord Jesus Christ was born of Mary, oj the seed oj David , 11 a holy spirit being 
sent out of heaven by the father into her, 6 in order that he might come into this 
world 1 * and redeem all flesh through his own flesh, and that he might revive (raise) 

32 Tim. 2:18. 10 2 Cor. 2:4. 

4 1 Cor. 11:2; 2 Thess. 2:15. 11 Philem., vs. Ephes. 3:1. 

5 Phil. 1:24. 12 2 Cor. 2:4; 1:8 f. 

6 All these are heresies of the Gnostics. *3 Gal. 1:6 f. 

7 2 Tim. 4:9; Jude, vs. 3. x * 2 Cor. 4:2; Polycarp, Philipp., 7. 

8 Phil. 1:23, 24. x 5 1 Cor. 15:3; 11:23. 

9 Phil. 2:27. 

16 See also Acts 1:21 and Ignatius, Ephes., n. 

*7 Rom. 1:3. 18 1 Tim. 1:15 (and II Clement 9:5). 
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us in the flesh from the dead, as likewise he himself has proven for us the type 
thereof; 7 and that man has been formed 19 by the father, 8 wherefore, also, being 
lost he was sought by him 20 in order that he might be made living through the adop¬ 
tion to sonship . 21 9 For God almighty, who has made the heaven and the earth, 
first sent the prophets to the Jews in order that they might be torn away from the sin¬ 
fulness . 22 10 For he had decided to save the house 0} Israel; therefore he divided 
and sent of the spirit of Christ 23 into the prophets which preached the true service 
0} God at many times . 24 11 For the ruler being lawless in that he wanted to be God 2S , 
laying hands on them, killed them [and] thus bound [to his will ], 26 all flesh of 
man by the lust. 12 But God almighty [being just] showed mercy, not wishing 
that his creation should be lost; 13 and he sent his spirit to Mary , 27 15 in order 
that through the same flesh, in which the evil one has boasted, he shall be declared 
defeated. 16 For through his own body Jesus Christ has saved all the flesh, 17 re¬ 
vealing the temple of righteousness in his own body, 2 * 18 by which we are 
saved. 

19 For ye know yourselves that those {individuals) are not children of right¬ 
eousness but of wrath 29 who put away the providence of God, saying that heaven 
and earth and (all) that is therein be not the work of God. 20 For they have the 
faith of the accursed serpent. 21 Those, therefore, put away from you and from 
their teaching flee ye. 30 

24 And when they say that there is no resurrection of the flesh, there will be 
no resurrection to them, 25 because they believed not that the dead {or: the Lord ) 
did thus arise. 26 For they are ignorant, O Corinthians. The seeds of wheat 
or of some other grain, because they fall naked to the ground and are rotted , 31 will 
rise again by the will of God having been clothed ; 32 27 and that which has fallen 
does not rise again, but it is blessed manifold. 28 And if ye do not want to take 
the parable of the seed com, 29 know ye that Jonas, the son of Amathus, when 
he did not want to preach to [the men] of Nineveh, was swallowed up by a whale ; 33 
30 and after three days and three nights God hearkened to the prayer of Jonas 
from the deepest of hades 34 and of him nothing was harmed, neither hair nor 

19 1 Tim. 2:13. 21 Rom. 8:15, 2 3 I 9 : 4 J Gal. 4:5; Ephes. 1:4. 

20 Luke 19:10. 22 II Clem. 17:1. 

2 3 Undoubtedly a reference either to Matt. 3:16 or to Acts 2:3. 

2 *See Luke 8:29; Acts 8:11; Rom. 16:25. 

2 5 2 Thess. 2:4. 26 2 Tim. 2:26. 

2 7 Luke 1:35. Verse 14 omitted as a later gloss. 

28 Cf. 1 Cor. 3:17; Ephes. 2:21. 2 9 Ephes. 2:3. 

3 ° Verses 22, 23 are interpolated and found only in L r and Jin the Armenian 
text: “For ye are not children of disobedience (Ephes. 2:2), but children of the be¬ 
loved church; and, therefore, also is preached among all the time of the resurrection.’* 
See also Rolffs in Hennecke’s Handbuch, pp. 389, 390. 

3 * 1 Cor. 15:37; John 12:24, 25. 

3 2 2 Cor. 5:3. 33 Matt. 12:40. 34 Jonah 2:3. 
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eyelid. 31 How much more will you that have faith in Christ Jesus arise just 
as also he himself arose . 35 

32 And if he that had been cast upon the bones of Elisha [by the children of 
Israel ] 36 though dead arose from the dead in his body , how much more shall ye 
that have been cast upon the body and the bones and the spirit of Christ arise on 
that day having the flesh hale . 37 34 But if ye receive different , let no man trouble 
me. 3% 35 For I bear these bonds that I may win Christ ; 39 and therefore I bear in 
my body his marks 40 that [by any means] I might attain unto the resurrection of 
the dead 41 36 And whosoever walks according to the rule 42 which he has received 
through the blessed prophets and the holy gospel 43 shall receive a reward 44 37 
But he that departs from it —the fire 43 is for him and for those that have thus pre¬ 
ceded; 38 that are a generation of vipers 46 39 Those repel ye in the strength of 
the Lord. 40 And peace shall be with you 47 

The text restored by Harnack is, on the whole, that of the Coptic 
translator and of L a . The interpolations and additions of the other 
versions consist mainly in passages found in New Testament writings, 
especially the Pauline epistles, and from contemporaneous literature. 
Concerning this correspondence as a portion of the old Acts of Paul, 
Professor Harnack says: 

1. Assuming that these two letters were originally independent 
documents, they would of necessity have been written at the time' of 
the Acta Pauli and very early incorporated into the larger work. 
This is proved by the history of the text, which leads us up to the 
beginning of the third century, and also by the anti-gnostic polemic, 
the prophetess Theonoe, etc. 

2. The letters, in scope and in spirit, show close resemblance to, 
and intimate relationship with, the Acta Pauli . 

3. The language and style of the letters are exactly the same as 
those found in the Acts of Paul. 

4. The position of these letters relative to the thirteen Pauline 
epistles and to the New Testament Acts of the Apostles is the same 
as that perceived in the case of the Acts of Paul. 


35 Rom. 6:4. 

4* Gal. 6:16. 

3 6 2 Kings 13:21. 

43 2 Peter 3': 2. 

37 Verse 33 a late gloss and therefore omitted. 

44 1 Cor. 3:14. 

3® Gal. 6:17. 

45 Matt. 3:12. 

39 Acts 16:29; PW 1 . 3:8. 

46Matt. 3:7; 2 Cor. 6:17. 

4 ° Gal. 6:17. 

47 1 Tim. 1:2; 2 Tim. 1:2. 

4 * Phil. 3:11; Luke 20:35. 
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5. The letters are strongly connected with the Acts of Paul by 
a long introduction, known to us, for the first time, through the 
discovery of the Coptic text; and by the narrative portion between 
the two letters. 

6. Many individual and characteristic features of the letters are 
found also in the Acta Pauli . 

The Christian church of the second century knew more than one 
Paul. It had the Paul of the canonical Acts of the Apostles, approach¬ 
ing most closely the true Paul; the Paul of the pastoral epistles; 
the Paul of Marcion; the Paul of the Gnostics. And to these is 
to be added the Paul of the Acta Pauli , nearest to the Paul of the 
pastoral epistles, but going far beyond him in the catholization of 
the early church. He stands in his views somewhere between the 
Second Epistle of Clement and Irenaeus. And who was the author 
of this correspondence ? Tertullian’s statement that an Asiatic pres¬ 
byter was the author of the A eta Pauli , and the fact that language 
and style, doctrine and refutation of heresies, in these letters remind 
us forcibly of Polycarp’s letter, are well worth consideration. The 
whole tone of this spurious Pauline letter, its simplicity, its tradi¬ 
tionalism, its incisive and abrupt polemic against heretics, remind 
us of what is known of Poly carp and his letter. We may say at 
least that it is fashioned, though meagerly, in spirit and in scope 
after the pattern of the letter of Polycarp. 

That a work like the Acta Pauli could be written in the Christian 
church and obtain such widespread reputation requires some words 
of explanation. In the Lucan Acts of the Apostles Paul is not suffi¬ 
ciently pictured as a hero and an ascetic, nor is the enchanting and 
overpowering force of his preaching and his activity strikingly enough 
described. Both these deficiencies the author of the Acta Pauli 
wished to make good. At the same time he transferred the apostle 
from the Jewish into the Hellenic sphere of thought and life, so that 
this Paul resembled an Apollonius of Tyana rather than a missionary 
of primitive Christianity. This apostle could be wholly understood 
and thoroughly appreciated by the church of the second century; the 
real Paul only partly. Fortunately, this new presentation came too 
late to work permanent injury to the Christian church. 
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EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL STUDIES ON THE LIFE 

OF CHRIST 

XXXII. BARTIMAEUS AND ZACCHAEUS 
Luke 18:35-19: io 1 

I. THE TWO NARRATIVES 

There are two distinct and unrelated narratives here. Jesus was near 
the end of his last journey to Jerusalem; he had been definitely rejected 
in Galilee and Perea; his death was less than a fortnight away at Calvary. 
He crossed the Jordan and entered Judea by way of Jericho, the “City 
of Palms. ,, 

1. Bartimaeus , a blind beggar, sat by the wayside near the gate of 
Jericho; Jesus met him there, either on entering the city (Luke) or on 
leaving it (Matthew and Mark). The blind man heard the noise of the 
crowd, asked what it meant, and was told that Jesus of Nazareth was 
passing. He cried out loudly, was rebuked by the crowd, but continued 
to cry till Jesus stopped and asked that the man be brought nearer. Jesus 
then asked the man what he wanted, heard his earnest plea for eyesight, 
and graciously granted his petition. The effect on Bartimaeus and the 
crowd alike was thrilling. 

2. Zacchaeus was a rich Jew, a publican living near Jericho. He 
wanted to see Jesus and, being short of stature, climbed into a tree to see 
him pass. When Jesus reached the place and saw Zacchaeus, he asked 
him to hasten down and said that he would abide at his house. The peo¬ 
ple were shocked at Jesus’ becoming the guest of this hated person. Zac¬ 
chaeus, however, showed the spirit of a genuinely converted man, pledged 
his possessions to charity, and promised Jesus to make restitution for 
wrong dealing. Jesus declared him a saved man, and asserted that his 
own mission was to seek and to save the lost. 

II. EXPOSITION 

Luke 18:35-43, Bartimaeus .—Vs. 35, “he was come nigh”: Matthew 
and Mark say that Jesus met Bartimaeus on leaving the city; Luke says 
on entering. Matthew says there were two beggars; Mark and Luke say, 
one. These discrepancies are too slight to prove anything except the 
absence of collusion. 

1 International Sunday-School Lesson for September 2, 1906. 
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Vs. 36, “hearing the multitude”: The crowd may have been com¬ 
posed in part of pilgrims to the Holy City, as Jesus was, to keep the 
Passover. 

Vss. 37, 38: they said, “Jesus of Nazareth passeth by;” Bartimaeus 
said, “ Jesus, Son of David, have mercy on me”: The crowd see in Jesus 
only the townsman; the beggar sees the Messiah. The latter’s accent 
falls on “me,” for fear he would be overlooked in the crowd. 



ELISHA'S FOUNTAIN, JERICHO 

Vs. 39, “they rebuked him, but he cried so much the more”: Great 
chances often come unexpectedly and but once. The opposition of the 
crowd only increased the beggar’s insistence. 

Vs. 41: The beggar’s eager earnestness is revealed in the term “Rab 
boni,” which is most reverential. Mark adds that “he cast away his 
coat, sprang up and came to Jesus.” 

Vs. 42, “thy faith hath saved thee”: This is the most important fact 
in the story. Did Jesus mean that the man’s faith was the ground on 
which God healed him, or that his faith pointed to a state of soul that 
had curative power in it, or that it was his faith in the healer’s power to 
heal that made him insistent to the point of success ? 
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Luke 19:1-10, Zacchaeus. —Vs. 2: This man was a rich, chief publican. 
Jericho was a rich field for taxes. 

Vs. 3. He likely had heard reports of Jesus, and now “ sought to see 
him.” 

Vs. 4: His interest is seen in overcoming obstacles, for he climbed to 
where he could get a good view. 

Vs. 5: Jesus calls Zacchaeus by name in a familiar way, and inrites 
himself to be the man’s guest, all of which seems out of keeping with 
Zacchaeus* apparent lack of acquaintance with Jesus. Possibly some little 
incidents that would explain this were omitted in telling the story. 

Vs. 6: Zacchaeus “made haste.” The words of Jesus had transformed 
him. He climbed the tree from curiosity. He was thrilled by the call 
of Jesus. He came down and received him joyfully. 

Vs. 7: “They all murmured” indicates the popular view of a social 
visit with a person universally condemned. 

Vs. 8, “the half of my goods I give”: This was not his practice, but 
is now his determination. “If I have taken anything,” etc.: The “if” 
does not express doubt, but is a supposition according to facts. He had 
taken things by false accusation, but he will now restore them. 

Vs. 9: The change in Zacchaeus meant the salvation of his spirit from 
wrong aims. 

Vs. 10: This passage puts this incident right in line with the mission 
of Jesus to save the lost. 

III. SUGGESTIONS FOR FOUR SERMONS 

In building a sermon on this material, one may give the prominence 
to Jesus, who is the central figure of these gospel stories; or one may give 
it to Bartimaeus and Zacchaeus, w*ho are of secondary importance. 

Theme 1: Jesus in relation to human need. Text, Luke 18:38: 
“Jesus, have mercy on me.” 

Theme 2: Bartimaeus, or the will as the seat of character. Text, 
Luke 18:42: “Thy faith hath saved thee.” 

1. Is salvation an arbitrary thing ? 

2. Does it follow from a state of character in us ? 

3. The will to believe, as a practical conclusion. 

Theme 3. The mission of Jesus. Text: “The Son of man has come 
to seek and to save that which is lost.” 

1. The lost sinner. 

2. The seeking Savior. 

3. The saved soul. 
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Theme 4: Zacchaeus, or the fruits of conversion. Text, Luke 19:8. 

1. The deep and radical change of heart. Enlarge on the man’s 
standards, temptations, associates, past habits, etc. 

2. His new view of property: use it for others. 

3. His new view of persons—restitution. 

Lincoln Hulley 

DeLand, Fla. _ 

XXXIII. THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY AND THE CLEANSING OF THE 

TEMPLE 
Matt. 21:1-17* 

I. EXPOSITION 

If the crucifixion of Jesus took place on the fourteenth day of Nisan, 
the triumphal entry must be assigned to the ninth day. Jesus had prob 
ably gone directly from Jericho to Bethany and spent the sabbath there 
with friends. 

“Bethphage”: Position and name are alike doubtful. 

“Spoken of by the prophet”: The passage referred to is quoted from 
Zach. 9:9, and it is quoted freely, though in condensed form. Evidently 
the evangelist had in mind also Isa. 62:11, from which he adopts the intro¬ 
ductory expression: “Tell ye the daughter of Zion,” etc. 

“Hosanna” is the Greek form of the Hebrew phrase occurring in Ps. 
118:25 and meaning “O save.” Gradually it came to be used as a mere 
acclaiming expression of the highest good feeling. Perhaps the following 
would convey the actual meaning: “May the richest blessings of heaven 
be showered upon thy head.” 

The deliberate preparation for the entry into Jerusalem and the inten¬ 
tional publicity, so contrary- to Christ’s usual habits are very remarkable, 
and can be explained only on the ground that he was now assuming frankly 
and openly the character and claims of the Messiah and presenting him¬ 
self to the people as “king of the Jews.” 

After the disciples had followed out his instructions and procured the 
colt, the procession started toward the city, accompanied by a constantly 
increasing throng of people. Part of the crowd had come with him from 
Galilee; part streamed from Bethany excited by the recent resurrection 
of Lazarus. Some went before him, some followed. As they advanced 
they were met by a fresh crowd pouring forth from Jerusalem. John 
records that they came out with palm branches in their hands, as if to 
salute a king with the symbols of triumph. The spreading of their gar¬ 
ments in the road was an oriental mark of honor and respect to kings on 
2 International Sunday-School Lesson for September 9, 1906. 
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their entering into cities. The people appear to have behaved on this 
occasion as if aroused by enthusiasm to unpremeditated action. Of the 
three routes which lay before him, Jesus is supposed to have taken the 
southern, or most frequented, between the Mount of Olives and the Hill 
of Offense. “As they approached the shoulder of the hill,” says Dr. 
Geikie, “where the road bends downward to the north, the sparse vegeta¬ 
tion of the eastern slope changed, as in a moment, to the rich green of 
garden and trees, and Jerusalem in its glory rose before them.” It may 
have been at that very moment that the enthusiasm of the multitude found 
expression in the ringing “Hosannas.” It is no wonder that the whole 
city, whose streets were thronged by pilgrims drawn by the feast, should 
have been deeply stirred by such a vociferous demonstration. The Romans 
were constantly expecting some public rising; the pharisaical party was 
aroused to new envy and malice; the Herodians dreaded a possible usurper; 
but the rank and file of the* people doubtless entertained for the brief and 
fleeting moment the idea that their hopes were now fulfilled, and that 
their long-desired Messiah had at last appeared and would lead them to 
victory. On every side rang out the question, “Who is this?” and from 
the multitude came bark the answer: “This is Jesus, the prophet of 
Nazareth.” 

It is apparent from Mark’s narrative that on this day of triumph Jesus 
entered the temple, but merely “looked around about on all things,” 
and then returned for the night to Bethany, visiting the temple again on 
the following (Monday) morning and driving out those who profaned it. 
The part of the temple which he purged of its profane uses was the court of 
the gentiles, separated from the other courts by a stone partition, and 
considered of less sanctity. In this large open space a market had been 
established, with the connivance, and probably to the pecuniary emolument, 
of the priests. Here was sold all that was required for the sacrifices 
which worshipers desired to offer—animals for victims, meal, incense, 
salt, etc. The money-changers exchanged for a percentage foreign money 
and other coins for the half-shekel demanded from all adults for the ser¬ 
vice of the temple. The sellers also probably played into their hands by 
refusing to receive any but current Jewish money in exchange for their 
wares. The doves were used by the poor in place of the costly victims. 

The details of the expulsion are not given, but Jesus in this act vindi¬ 
cated once again the sanctity of the House of God, and placed his most 
emphatic disapproval for all time on the slightest attempt to commercialize 
religion. It is no wonder that “the blind and lame” flocked to him for 
healing; and when even the children sang their “Hosannas” in the 
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temple, it is not strange that the conventional religious leaders were sore 
displeased. To their criticisms Jesus quotes from Ps. 8 as his only 
answer. 

II. SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMONS 

I. The triumphal entry. 

Theme: The significance of the triumphal entry. 

1. To Jesus: a formal and public announcement of his Messiah - 
ship. 

2. To the people: an emotional acceptance of him as their king that 
proved to be meaningless. 

3. To the religious leaders: a serious obstacle to the continuance of 
traditional religion that they foresaw must be removed. 

4. To the reverent soul, then and now: the possibility of complete 
surrender to one worthy to rule as Lord supreme. 

II. The cleansing of the temple. 

Theme: The commercializing of religion today. 

1. The commercializing of the pulpit: (a) by ignorance; (b) by wealth; 
(c) by sins of the pew. 

2. The commercializing of the church: (a) by the condoning of the 
moral and social sins of its influential members; ( b ) by the acceptance of 
“tainted money.” 

3. The commercializing of the religious press: (a) by ignorant or non- 
progressive subscribers; ( b ) by fraudulent advertisers. 

J. Herman Randall 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

XXXIV. JESUS SILENCES THE PHARISEES AND SADDUCEES 
Mark 12:13-273 

I. EXPOSITION 

Three representative parties of the Jews appear in our study. The 
Pharisees were repudiators of foreign rule, without being extremists. 
They were pure theocrats, who maintained that God alone should rule 
his people. “They are the personified genius of Judaism. ,, The Hero- 
dians were upholders of the interests of the Herods in Judea and Samaria, 
which had been governed by Roman procurators since the deposition of 
Archelaus in 6 A. d. The people of God regarded it as an insult to them 
to be compelled to pay their taxes directly to a heathen master. In the 
dominions of Herod Antipas and Philip his brother taxes were not paid 

3 International Sunday-School Lesson for September, 16, 1906. 
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directly to Rome. The Herodians were opposed to the pure theocracy 
of the Pharisees and, in a very politic way, to the Roman procuratorship. 
Their supreme interest was the restoration of the Herodian dynasty to 
power over all Palestine. They were, however, adverse to any revolu¬ 
tionary method that might interfere with their cherished political ambitions. 
They were careful to show themselves favorable to Rome. The Saddu- 
cees made up the Jewish hereditary priestly aristocracy. They were 
influential officially, but with the people as a whole they were surpassed 
by the Pharisees, who were the true popular leaders. They rejected the 
belief in a resurrection, in angels, and in spirits. The leaven of the 
Sadducees was the spirit of satisfaction with the present conditions of 
life, which involved indifference to religion except as a matter of useful 
custom. In these three parties the entire nation, practically, arrayed 
itself against Jesus. 

The Pharisees and Herodians try to catch Jesus by means of a practi¬ 
cal political question. If Jesus answered in the negative, he could be 
convicted as a revolutionist and so be found guilty of treason. If he 
answered in the affirmative, he could be regarded as being in sympathy 
with the Romans, which would lose for him the confidence of the people. 
Then, too, such an answer could be interpreted as a repudiation on his 
part of all his messianic claims; for in the mind of the Jews the Messiah 
was a nationalist. Jesus detects the purpose of the question. He sees that 
once more he is being asked to play the rdle of a political Messiah. He 
refuses to be caught by the hunters. Their flattery cannot deceive him. 

His answer does not separate men’s duties as citizens from their duties 
to God. Men can be ardent patriots and at the same time be disloyal to 
God by their selfishness. Men can easily over-emphasize the importance 
of being free politically. Fundamentally there is no conflict between 
paying Caesar what is due him and paying God what is due him. Duties 
never conflict. Jesus taught the questioners a needed lesson without 
entangling himself in the snare set by the enemy. 

The question of the Sadducees was speculative. They thought they had 
a case that would make any teaching on the future life ridiculous and 
untenable. “They sought to discredit the resurrection by reducing it to 
an absurdity.” They quote freely the law of levirate marriage as given 
in Deut. 25:5, 6. But the law had validity only when two brothers were 
living “on the same family estate” (Driver). There is nothing in the law 
itself to suggest that it meant to involve every unmarried brother, as the 
story seems to imply. There is evidence that this law became a dead 
letter before the days of Jesus (Lev. 20:21). The Sadducees cited an 
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obsolete law and then proceeded to caricature it by a story. Then, too, 
the Sadducees misunderstood the idea of resurrection. They assumed 
that in order to raise the dead, God must raise them up into a life as material 
as the life men now live in the flesh. They assumed that God could not 
arrange the relationships of human beings in the future on any other basis 
nor in any other way than such as prevail necessarily in this life. 

Jesus bases the idea of the future existence on the nature of God and 
not on the nature of the soul of man. Given the fact of God, and the 
future existence of man follows. Jesus does not discuss the problem pro¬ 
pounded on the basis of the materialistic conceptions of the Sadducees. 
He lifts the question into a different atmosphere of thought. A living 
God maintains relations with living people alone. If God is the God cf 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, then these patriarchs are still living. “All 
live unto him, ,, therefore. The relationship of human beings in the 
future will be spiritual only. God’s power can maintain such an existence 
apart from physical conditions under which men now exist. So the prob¬ 
lem projected by the Sadducees ceases to exist. 

II. PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 

1. The necessity of mastering the great fundamental principles of life 
here and hereafter. The question of tribute was settled on a broad basis 
of principle. So was that of the Sadducees. 

2. The inevitable confusion that comes when men introduce the form 
of things into the place of the essence. The deeper spiritual relations are 
‘everywhere and under all conditions valid and operative. 

3. Interjecting obsolete notions into the problems of today causes 
unnecessary difficulty and produces incalculable harm; e. g., maintaining 
the scientific accuracy of biblical cosmogony. Ingersolls flourish and 
thrive when this is done. 

4. God is the solution of our practical and also of our speculative 
•questions. 

Frank Leonard Anderson 

Normal Park, Chicago 
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Readers of the Biblical World will remember that about five years ago 
an agitation was commenced, having for its purpose the stimulation of 
Bible study by the appointment of a special day for the presentation of 
the subject in the churches of this country and Canada. The campaign 
was conducted by the American Institute of Sacred Literature. The 
principle involved was one recognized in all education—that of a natural 
period of work during the year, inaugurated by a special presentation of 
the subject at an appropriate season. The campaign was more than 
justified by the results. In the first year nine hundred churches registered 
themselves as observing the day, and in the second year this number was 
tripled. 

Simply to observe the day with appropriate services was not the ulti¬ 
mate end to be gained, but the service in many cases, if not always, resulted 
in stimulating a desire for the organization of one or more classes for the 
systematic study of the Bible, and not infrequently led to a mutual revela¬ 
tion of interest in educational work in the church which was a surprise to 
pastor and people. 

The plan of a Bible-study Sunday became so general, under the auspices 
of other organizations which quickly saw its value, that it seemed unwise 
to continue it under the separate auspices of the Institute. This year, 
however, the Institute again undertakes the task, feeling that it may 
reach some who would be out of the radius of other agencies, and others 
who, although touched by other agencies, are not stirred to activity by them. 

The call for this year is for Sunday, September 9 or 16, according to 
local conditions. This is earlier than the usual rally day, but not too early 
for the first presentation of the subject. 

Since it is possible for the Institute to send valuable suggestions for 
the service, and it is also desirable to keep a record of the churches enter¬ 
ing into the movement, it is requested that these shall register with the 
Institute as early as possible, in order that adequate provision may be 
made for all. Ministers of every denomination are embraced in this call. 
It is earnestly hoped that all who have heretofore observed the day, and 
many others, will send in their names. 

The new Bulletin oj Information of the Institute is just issued. It 
calls attention to the six elementary courses, two reading’courses in reli- 
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gious education, sixteen professional reading courses, four courses in the 
training of Sunday-school teachers, eighteen lecture courses, and thirty- 
four thorough correspondence courses; making a total of eighty courses 
covering all grades of work. 

The new courses in the Reading and Library Department are especially 
attractive. One of these is in the professional reading series, and is 
entitled Modem Phases of Theological Thought. The other is in the Reli¬ 
gious Education series, and is called A Reading Journey through Palestine . 
The former is the outcome of a ‘‘ seminar ” in the city of Chicago, con¬ 
ducted during the spring by Professor Gerald B. Smith, the class consist¬ 
ing of twenty ministers of local churches. (Membership was limited to 
this number.) Upon each Monday afternoon a book important as repre¬ 
senting some modern and influential force in theology was reviewed 
and discussed. The Institute course will in effect duplicate this local 
“seminar,” and through it the delightful work of this group of Chicago 
ministers may be repeated in a thousand centers. The book reviews will 
be furnished in printed form. 

The second of the new courses is an attempt to put into the possession 
of the average Sunday-school teacher the material needed to enable him 
to give to his Bible teaching the coloring of oriental life, and to interpret 
the Bible in the light of oriental habits of thought. It will be of great 
assistance to teachers who value the geographical and historical element in 
biblical teaching. It will also, in some sense, serve as a substitute for 
travel for those who are prevented from enjoying the reality. 

Those who are contemplating any form of study in the field of religious 
education or Bible study will do well to send for the Bulletin of Information. 

The history of the Institute has to this time been in a great measure 
the history of its founder, William Rainey Harper. He formulated its 
plans upon a generous basis, and from his own income met its deficits. 
When it seemed probable that he would not long be able to continue his 
work, he, greatly desiring its perpetuation, with the consent of the Council of 
Seventy, and of the trustees of the University of Chicago, transferred the 
Institute to the University, without debt, and it became a regular part 
of the Extension work. In order that the character of its constituency 
should not be changed, both President Harper and the new committee 
requested that the Council of Seventy remain as an advisory body. 

Upon the acceptance of the Institute, the University set aside the 
sum of ten thousand dollars as the nucleus of a permanent endowment 
fund, and the new committee was charged with the responsibility of seeing 
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that provision should be made for the annual support without tax upon 
existing funds of the University. The committee deemed it wise to 
secure the funds for five years in advance, and this they undertook to 
do by means of annual ten-dollar pledges, extending over a period of five 
years. The response has been generous, and a large part of the amount 
necessary for five years has been secured. It is the earnest desire of the 
committee to see the work adequately endowed during this period. If there 
are among the old friends of the Institute or of the Biblical World any 
who would like to share in perpetuating its work, their interest, however 
expressed, will be most welcome. Persons signing pledges for ten dollars 
a year for five years are considered associate members of the Council of 
Seventy. The list of associate members appearing in the last Bulletin of 
the Institute presents the names of leading men and women in the edu¬ 
cational, social, and commercial world, and shows how widespread is the 
knowledge of, and interest in, the .work of the Institute. The officers 
of the Institute are grateful for this spirit of co-operation, and hope so 
to develop and strengthen the work of the Institute as fully to justify 
the confidence of its friends. 

The following figures show something of the work accomplished by 
the Institute in the ten years just past: 

Fifty-seven thousand students pursued the Outline Courses. The small¬ 
est number in any one year was 1,500; the largest in any one year 10,000. 
For the use of these students 4,000,000' pages of printed matter were sent 
out in the form of directions for study and report. Among these students 
were representatives of every religious denomination—evangelical and non¬ 
evangelical, Protestants, Roman Catholics, and Jews. The geographi¬ 
cal distribution embraced representatives of every state in the Union; 
every division of the western hemisphere; every European or Asiatic 
country of note; a few workers in Africa and many in Australia. In 
these courses only the Bible is used as a textbook. 

Ten thousand ministers were constantly reminded of the desirability 
of reading continuously along professional lines, and 2,500 persons have 
taken regular reading courses covering from eight to ten books each. 

From five to ten thousand persons annually received instruction at 
summer schools under instructors provided by the Institute. 

Five hundred registrations for advanced correspondence courses in 
Hebrew, Arabic, New Testament Greek, and the English Bible were made. 

Several courses of study were prepared for outside organizations, and 
many thousand educative pamphlets for free distribution were circulated. 
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Arthur S. Hunt, Litt. D., distinguished for his discoveries and 
publications of Greek papyri, has been elected Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 

Mr. F. O. Norton, fellow at the University of Chicago, has been 
called to succeed Professor Walter Stairs, in the chair of New Testament 
literature at Drake University. 

The death, at the age of sixty-four, of Eduard K. von Hartmann, the 
author of The Philosophy oj the Unconscious , removes one of the chief 
modern exponents of pessimistic philosophy. 

Dr. Wallace N. Stearns, of the University of Illinois, has accepted 
a call to the chair of biblical literature at the Wesley College, in affiliation 
with the state University of North Dakota, at Grand Forks. 

The International Lesson Committee announces a series of forty- 
five lessons on the “Ethical Teaching of Jesus,” as an optional course for 
advanced Sunday-school classes, for 1907. This step is important as a 
partial recognition of the need of elective course? and of systematic study 
in Bible classes. 

Rev. Camden M. Cobern, D.D., Ph.D., has been called to the pro¬ 
fessorship of biblical literature in Allegheny College, at Meadville, Pa., 
to succeed Professor Knudson. Professor Knudson goes to the Boston 
School of Theology, where he will succeed Professor H. G. Mitchell in 
the department of Old Testament interpretation. 

A Chair of Sunday-school pedagogy has recently been established at 
the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky., and Dr. Byron 
H. Dement, of Waco, Tex., has accepted the appointment to this new* 
professorship. Several colleges have established Sunday-school normal 
departments, but this is the first substantial recognition in a theological 
seminary of the need of training for Sunday-school teaching. 
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Constructive Studies in the Prophetic Element in the Old Testament. 

By William Rainey Harper. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1905. Pp. 142. $1, net. 

The Prophets and the'Promise. The Stone Lectures for 1902-3. By 
Willis Judson Beecher. New York: Crowell & Co., 1905. 
Pp. 427. $2. 

The Hebrew Prophet. By Loring W. Batten. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1905. Pp. 351. $1.50. 

These three books appear in the same year, and are instructive in 
themselves, but especially in their contrasts with each other. The first 
of the three belongs rather to the category of critical apparatus; the last 
two, to the sphere of interpretation. The first book is a worthy companion 
to The Priestly Element in the Old Testament by the same author. As in 
the former work, so also in the present one, Dr. Harper’s remarkable 
power of suggestive analysis is again apparent. To extract and segregate 
the distinctively priestly and prophetic material found in the Old Testa¬ 
ment in such a way as to present the results in an easily intelligible form 
to the Bible student is a task calculated to stagger the boldest systematize^ 
but a task in which Dr. Harper seems to have fairly delighted. After a 
brief treatment of the content, classification, definition, and principles of 
the prophetic element (Part I), there is an inductive historical study of 
prophecy and prophetism, extending from the period of the patriarchs and 
judges down through Amos and Hosea. The nature of the work is best 
illustrated by the rubrics under which the various periods are treated. 
E. g., under the period of the patriarchs and judges we have the scope and 
character of the period, contemporary literary sources (twelve short extracts) 
later literary sources (Wars of Jehovah and Jasher, Judges, E, J, D, P), 
monumental sources (Hammurabi code, Tell-el-Amama letters, stele of 
Memeptah, “Tale of Two Brothers,” etc.), the institutions of the period, 
and the great characters and events of the period—all accompanied by 
an exhaustive bibliography. A careful study of this work would lead to 
a highly specialized knowledge of the subject. This suggests the only 
criticism that might be ventured upon the book. Is it not too taxing upon 
the average student, except when used by such a pedagogical genius as 
Dr. Harper himself ? But perhaps the fact that his Priestly Element has 
reached a second edition would suggest a negative answer. 

Dr. Beecher’s book is an interesting non-sequitur to Dr. Harper’s 
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method of induction. The former’s method must have been very different 
indeed. His book seeks a mediating position between the old and the 
new, but for the most part seems to hold that the old wine is better. He 
evidently believes in the essential authenticity of the Pentateuch, while 
endeavoring to show that his conclusions as to prophecy are largely inde¬ 
pendent of critical theories. The first part of the book, on the personality 
and activities of the prophet, is suggestive in its main thesis, viz.: “that 
a manly man is the truest channel of communication between man and 
God” (p. 85). But the way in which this thesis is supported is not par¬ 
ticularly illuminating, as seen in his attempts to separate frenzy from even 
the lower forms of prophecy, and his resolution of such scenes as I Sam. 
10:5-13 into what is practically only the religious fervor of an evangelistic 
service (p. 74). The real strengh and interest of Dr. Beecher’s book lie 
in the second part, “The Promise.” Although the form of the presenta¬ 
tion is based on the traditional theory of the ever-expanding promise from 
the covenant with Abraham .through David and the prophets, and though 
his exegesis is at times very doubtful (cf. his use of the text-critically doubt¬ 
ful passage, II Sam. 7:19, pp. 237 ff.), yet the main thesis of this part we 
regard as a distinct and most helpful contribution to the study of prophecy. 
Messianic prophecy is construed by Dr. Beecher as promise, and promise 
is construed as doctrine rather than as prediction. Compare especially 
pp. 214, 260, 348, 376, and 404 for the fruitful development of this idea. 
Whether this conception will justify Dr. Beecher’s defense of the use of 
the Old Testament in the New Testament is, however, very questionable. 
He must at times give to the tva ir\rjpw$y so elastic a meaning as practi¬ 
cally, at times, to nullify any real predictive element (cf. pp. 334 ff.). But 
though we may doubt many of Dr. Beecher’s exegetical applications of 
this principle, yet by means of it he shows in a most helpful way the funda¬ 
mental spiritual unity of prophecy and fulfilment, and thus furnishes a 
needed corrective for those who have become so completely immersed in 
the historical interpretation of prophecy as to ignore its profounder spiritual 
significance. 

Dr. Batten’s book is strong where Dr. Beecher’s book is weak. It 
gives what we believe to be a much truer, as well as a far more readable, 
account of the personality and work of the prophet. His treatment of 
“the sons of the prophets” (chap, iv) is especially instructive. He holds 
that the false prophets of the later history are simply the prophetic guilds 
of the earlier day run to seed (p. 58). It is conjectured that the persecu¬ 
tion of Jezebel marked the turning point in the history of the orders. The 
sons of the prophets never recovered from these persecutions, but degen¬ 
erated into time-serving soothsayers and charlatans (pp. 55 ff.)* The chap- 
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ter on the prophet’s call is also suggestive in its psychological analysis of 
the experiences of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Jeremiah. The method is 
illustrated by one sentence relative to Amos: “he said he must prophesy 
becaus God had spoken; in plain terms he means that he perceived the 
condition of things to which his Israelite neighbors were blind” (p. 80). 
The chapters on the relationship of the prophet to the state give a pic¬ 
turesque r£sum£ of the political activities of the prophet. The closing 
chapters, on the prophet’s relation to the church and on the prophet’s 
vision, are somewhat one-sided and disappointing. The relationship to 
the church is considered mainly under the head of the prophetic opposi¬ 
tion to the state church and the traditional cultus. It might have been 
well in this connection to dwell on the doctrine of the remnant and such 
passages as Isa. 8:11-18. The discussion of the prophet’s vision is again 
almost wholly negative in character It dwells on the limitations of the 
vision rather than on its content. Dr. Batten might claim that he is dealing 
with the prophet rather than with prophecy, with the man rather than 
with the message. Still, the figure of the prophet deserves to be studied, 
not only in the atmosphere of his everyday life, but also when wrapped 
in the splendor of his vision. At this point Dr. Beecher’s work furnishes 
a needed supplement. Two things are symptomatic in their conjunction 
in Dr. Batten’s book—the strongly religious, even homiletical, interest 
which everywhere pervades it (most helpfully in the discussion of the 
prophet’s call), and at the same time its anti-miraculoUs bias (Dr. Batten 
would no doubt affirm emphatically his belief in the supernatural). This 
bias comes out in a somewhat unfortunate way in his attempts to rationalize 
some of the miracles; e. g., Elisha’s ax (Elisha feels for the ax with a stick, 
p. 4), or his discovery of the Aramean ambuscades (by means of the sons 
of the prophets whom Elisha uses as scouts, p. 189), or the slaughter of 
the old prophet, I Kings, chap. 13, by a lion, i. e., a hired assassin (p. 278). 
Rationalizing legendary material is usually unprofitable business. But Dr. 
Batten’s book, as a whole, gives an excellent portraiture of one of the most 
remarkable figures in the history of religion. Kemper Fullerton 

Oberlin, Ohio 


The Testimony of St. Paul to Christ. By R. J. Knowling, D. D- 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1905. Pp. 533. $3. 

This book contains the “Boyle Lectures” delivered by Dr. Knowling 
during the years 1903-5. The lectures are printed apparently without 
important changes, except that “many passages of length” are inserted, 
“as being more fitted for theological students.” The tone and style of 
public discourse have been preserved. 
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Those who are acquainted with Dr. Knowling’s Witness 0} the Epistles , 
published a dozen years ago, and his more recent Commentary upon the 
Acts of the Apostles , will find in this new volume a careful restatement of 
much which is found in the earlier writings. The book is not, however, 
a iflere repetition of information and arguments already given to the public. 
The author has carefully read the more recent literature upon the subjects 
discussed, and his point of view and method in these lectures give new 
interest to his statement of his convictions and the arguments and inter 
pretations of Scripture which support them. 

The author is a man of wide and careful reading, of minute and exact 
scholarship, and of definite and strong convictions, and yet with a mani¬ 
fest purpose to treat those who differ from him most radically with fairness 
and courtesy. He maintains what are known as conservative views of a 
somewhat extreme type; St. Paul is the author of all the epistles attributed 
to him; the epistles have been preserved in extant manuscripts without 
important changes; the Book of Acts was written by St. Luke, who is the 
author also of the “ We-sections;" the Acts preserve the substance of St. 
Paul's discourses as he delivered them; St. Paul restored to life the 
lad Eutychus, who was surely dead, and performed other miracles attri¬ 
buted to him; and such statements of fact and doctrine as are found in 
Rom. 1:3, 4; 8:3; 9:5; Gal. 4:4, and elsewhere in the epistles are inter 
preted as supporting the doctrine of traditional orthodoxy. A reader who 
is not convinced of the soundness of some of the author's interpretations 
or arguments, and cannot accept all his conclusions, feels refreshed and 
strengthened to find that a man of so much learning and ability and candor, 
living in the present intellectual atmosphere, can maintain, with such 
unswerving conviction, the views which seem to many to be passing away 
like snow banks under vernal sunshine. 

It must be admitted that the book has the fault of its virtue. It reveals 
the processes of an able and learned mind defending what is held to be 
the truth, rather than seeking for truth. It. has the rhetorical tone of a 
book written in this spirit. The views of those from whom the author 
differs are fairly stated. But they are often referred to in a tone which 
does not indicate a judicial temper. Such phrases as these abound: “The 
latest phase—one is almost tempted to say craze—of modem criticism;" 
“It seems difficult to take such reasoning seriously;" “in reading, not with¬ 
out some impatience, these partition theories;" “very arbitrary and un¬ 
founded attacks;" “the ridiculous objection that Paul does not mention 
the empty tomb;" “a good instance of the way in which people who attack 
the Christian faith airily repeat the same objection;" “this alleged series of 
parallelisms is played out." When a writer from whom the author in 
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the main dissents, expresses a sentiment which he approves, he refers to it as 
“a frank acknowledgment,” or “a remarkable acknowledgment,” or as 
bearing testimony “however grudgingly.” Such terms may be justly applied^ 
but they reveal the spirit of the advocate rather than that of the scholar. 

Under the same impulse the argument is sometimes pressed too far to 
be convincing. An example of this is found in the interpretation of Gal. 
4:4 (pp. 45, 46, 262. 263). The author thinks that this verse at least 
suggests St. Paul’s acquaintance with the story of the miraculous birth of 
Jesus. This view is supported by two arguments: (1) the Apostle writes 
ycvoficvov €K yvmcxos, instead of yewrjOtvros Ik yvmucos, and (2) St. 
Paul’s ‘‘constant companion” wrote the first chapter of the third gos¬ 
pel ; and, therefore, “ it would be strange, to say the least of it, if this account, 
so well known to St. Luke, was unknown to St. Paul.” But (1) yivopm 
is used in John 1:6, and 8:58, and often in the Septuagint and in classic 
Greek, of the ordinary beginning of a human life; (2) there is no evidence 
that St. Luke had‘written or read or heard the contents of the first two 
chapters of his gospel before the Epistle to the Galatians was written; 
(3) if St. Paul had meant to express the thought of Luke 1:26-35 he could 
hardly have written in ywaiKos instead of he 7 rap 0 €vov t substituting for 
the word used in that section the word which often means a wife; (4) it 
is difficult to believe that St. Paul expressed in this blind way a wonderful 
and important fact which he never states in interpreting and enforcing 
his christological doctrine. But this is referred to simply to illustrate 
the method and spirit of the book. Such defects, if they are defects, 
spring from a very earnest desire to maintain very sincere convictions. 

The deepest and most abiding impression made upon the minds of 
many who read this and similar books, not to gather arguments to support 
convictions already formed, but to gather and weigh evidence, must be 
surprise that the Apostle to the Gentiles made such meager use of events 
in Jesus’ life and of his words, to enforce his doctrine and to inspire his 
readers to Christain faith and devotion. That he knew more than he 
put on record, as our author maintains, cannot be doubted; that he made 
freer use of gospel tradition in his preaching than he does in his letters, 
is a fair hypothesis, though not supported by any real evidence. Certain 
reasons for this comparative silence may be suggested, but they do not 
solve the riddle which the perusal of this interesting and valuable book 
brings freshly to mind. Why did not St. Paul make constant and effective 
use in his epistles of the wonderful life and the profound and suggestive 
teaching of his Lord ? It would, however, be unjust to criticise this book 
for raising again this perplexing question to which no satisfactory answer 
has as yet been given. William H. Ryder 

Andover, Mass. 
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BOOKS 

Houghton, Louise Seymour. Hebrew 
Life and Thought, Being Interpreta¬ 
tive Studies in the Literature of Israel. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1906. Pp. ix+386. $1.50. 

A popular presentation of the “fruit of a lifetime 
of Bible study” in the form of eleven chapters upon 
some important pieces and phases of the Old Tes¬ 
tament literature. Among other such topics as the 
folklore pf the Old Testament, the poetry of the 
Old Testament, the book of Job, the work of 
Elisha, and the love-stories of Israel are treated. 
The studies will be found suggestive and helpful 
to the average Bible student. 

Driver, S. R. The Minor Prophets: 
Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Hag- 
gai, Zechariah, Malachi. Introduc¬ 
tions, Revised Version, Notes, Index, 
and Map. [The Century Bible.] 
Edinburgh: Jack, 1906. Pp. 337. 
25. 6 d., net. 

A welcome addition to the scanty literature in 
English upon these prophets. The notes are con¬ 
cise and helpful, and the whole work is character¬ 
ized by Dr. Driver’s well-known scholarly caution 
and clearness of vision. 

Dibelius, Martin. Die Lade Jahves. 
Eine religionsgeschichtliche Untersuch- 
ung. Mit 13 Abbildungen im Text. 
[Forschungen zur Religion und Litero - 
tur des Alien und Ntuen Testaments , 
herausgegeben von D. Wilhelm Bousset 
und D. Hermann Gunkel. 7 Heft]. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ru- 
precht, 1906. Pp. viii + 128. M. 3. 60. 

A careful investigation into the place of the ark 
in the religion of Israel with special reference to 
its origin, its form, its purpose and significance, 
parallels in other religions, and its history. 


ARTICLES 

Haupt, Paul. The Etymology of Mo- 
hel: Circumciser. American Journal 
oj Semitic Languages and Literatures, 
July, 1906, pp. 249-56. 

Spoer, H. H. Some Contributions to 
the Interpretation of the Song of Songs 
—Suggested by Travel in Palestine. 
Ibid., pp. 292-301. 

Wachter, Albert. J Israelitische Na- 
men. Zeitschrift fur wissenschaft- 
liche Theologie , May, 1906, pp. 153-93- 

A philological study of Israelitish proper names 
yielding some useful results for history and religion. 

Budde, Karl. Zum Text der drei letz- 
ten Kleinen Propheten. Zeitschrift 
fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
1906, Heft 1, pp. 1-28. 

Some clever emendations in the text of Haggai, 
Zechariah. and Malachi. 

Konig, Edouard. Der Jeremiaspruch 
7:21-23 nach seinen Sinn, seiner 
kultusgeschichtlichen Stellung und 
seinen geistesgeschichtlichen Anlass 
untersucht. Theologische Studien und 
Kritiken , April, 1906, pp. 327-93. 

The much-discussed passage, Jer. 7:21-23. is 
here treated at length by Kdnig from his well- 
known conservative point of view. 

Toy, C. H. The Triumph of Yahwism. 
Journal oj Biblical Literature, 1905, pp. 
91-106. 

A survey of the history of Yahwism ending in 
the conclusion that it did not become the dominant 
worship in Israel until some time within the cen¬ 
tury 550 - 450 . 

Smith, G. A. Ezra and Nehemiah. Ex¬ 
positor, July, 1906, pp. 1-18. 
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BOOKS 

Von Soden, Hermann. The History of 
Early Christian Literature: The Writ¬ 
ings of the New Testament. Translated 
by J. R. Wilkinson. New York: Put¬ 
nam, 1906, pp. 476. 

A short introduction to the books of the New 
Testament, written with sympathy and insight and 
in most attractive style, such as the Germans have 
not accustomed us to expect from them. Its posi¬ 
tion respecting the date and authorship of the New 
Testament are in general those which seem to be 
rapidly becoming the accepted opinions of critical 
scholarship in Germany: eight genuine epistles of 
Paul; the synoptic gospels based on the original 
Matthew and the reminiscences of Peter as their 
chief sources; Acts based on sources of which 
Luke’s diary was one, but the book itself not from 
Luke; the Johannine literature from John the 
Ephesian elder, not from John the Apostle, etc. 

Weiss, Bernhard. A Commentary on 
the New Testament. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls, 1906. 4 vols. Pp. 

xxxii + 379, 637, 526, and 509. $12. 

Professor Weiss’s concise commentary exhibits 
his well-known learning, thoroughness, and con¬ 
servatism. It is unfortunate that its English dress 
was not more carefully prepared. 

Smith, William B. Der vorchristliche 
Jesus, nebst weiteren Vorstudien zur 
Entstehungsgeschichte des Urchristen- 
tums. Mit einem Vorworte von Paul 
W, Schmiedel. Giessen: Topelmann, 
1906. Pp. xix + 243. M 4. 

Professor Smith’s view is that Jesus is not a 
historical, but a mythical, figure around which 
gathered much that had previously been current in 

RELATED 

BOOK3 

Gwatkin, Henry M. The Eye for 
Spiritual Things. Edinburgh: Clark, 
1906. (Imported by Scribner.) Pp. 
viii + 261. $1.50, net. 

Strong and thoughtful sermons by a Cambridge , 
professor. 

Hodgson, Geraldine. Primitive Chris¬ 
tian Education. Edinburgh: Clark, 
1906. (Imported by Scribner.) Pp. 
xi + 287. Si. 50, net. 


Greek and Jewish circles. His argument for this 
and other extreme positions is often little more 
than special pleading. 

Patrick, W. James the Lord’s Brother. 
Edinburgh: Clark, 1906. (Imported 
by Scribner.) Pp. xii-l-369. $2, net. 

A life of James of Jerusalem, the author of the 
Epistle of James, prepared from the conservative 
point of view. 

ARTICLE3 

Briggs, C. A. Criticism and Dogma. 
North American Review , June, 1906, 
pp. 861-74. 

Professor Briggs argues that the dogma of the 
Virgin Birth is a matter lying beyond the province 
of scientific or historical criticism, as well as of 
philosophical objection. 

Bacon, B. W. Gospel Types in Primi¬ 
tive Tradition. Hibbert Journal , July, 
1906, p P . 877-95- 

Garvie, A. E. Studies in the “Inner 
Life” of Jesus: XV, The Conscious¬ 
ness of the Son. Expositor , June, 1906, 
pp. 496-510. 

Ramsay, W. M. Derbe. Ibid., pp. 544-60. 

Interesting impressions of a recent visit to 
Derbe. 

Knight, Wm. The Site of Capernaum. 
Expositor , July, 1906, pp. 48-56. 

Fresh evidence for the Khan Minyeh site is 
shown in the remains found near it, of an ancient 
aqueduct, by which the waters of Et-Tabigah were 
conveyed to the plain of Gcnncsaret. Et-Tabigah 
was thus the fountain described by Josephus as 
near Capernaum. 

SUBJECTS 

An interesting study of schools and teaching 
among the early Christians, and of their attitude 
toward Greek and Roman learning. 

ARTICLES 

Robinson, Theodore H. The Author¬ 
ship of the Muratorian Canon. Ex¬ 
positor, June, 1906, pp. 481-95. 
Important evidence is adduced to show that “the 
Muratorian Canon is the work of Hippolytus,” 
and “stood at or near the beginning of the treatise 
against Gaius, in which Hippolytus defended the 
Johannine authorship of the Apocalypse and Fourth 
Gospel.” 
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WAS THE WORLD MADE IN SIX DAYS? 

A class of girls about twelve years old in a city Sunday school 
recently requested that their pastor should take charge of the class 
for a single Sunday, that they might put to him certain questions to 
which they had been unable to obtain satisfactory answers. Among 
these questions was this: Was the world made in six days? The 
occasion of their question was three fold. In the Bible, which in 
the Sunday school and church they were taught to look upon as a 
sacred book of truth, they read what seemed to be a clear affirmation 
that the world was made in six days. In the public schools they 
were taught that all things that they saw about them came into their 
present condition—in short, that the world came to be—through a 
process that occupied, not centuries only, but millenniums of time. 
Their parents at home either emphasized this contrariety of teaching 
to the disparagement of the church and the Sunday school, or shared 
in the children’s perplexity. The children, having confidence in the 
pastor, appealed to him for a solution of the problem. 

We smile gently at the dilemma of these children. We ourselves 
learned so long ago that the “days” of Genesis in reality stood for 
long periods of time, or that the creation story, reflecting ancient 
cosmological conceptions, has its whole significance, not in the account 
of the process by which the world came to be, or the length of time 
occupied in the process, but in the religious and ethical teachings of 
which these ancient stories were by Israel’s prophet made the medium, 
that the perplexity of these children seems to us like a faint echo 
from a distant past. The incident may serve to remind us that the 
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old problems still survive for some of the children of our own genera¬ 
tion, and that teachers and pupils both need the tactful and sym¬ 
pathetic help of intelligent pastors. 

But the incident is even more significant for what it suggests by 
way of analogy. A generation or so ago even these questions that 
now perplex some of our children were matters of serious concern 
to educated ministers and theological teachers. When geology first 
came forward with its testimony from the rocks bearing witness to 
a world-producing process occupying almost measureless aeons, it 
seemed to not a few devout and intelligent Christians to be making 
a deadly onslaught upon the essentials of religion, denying the author¬ 
ity of Scripture and attacking the theistic conception of the world. 
The blow was parried for a time by means of the view that the Genesis 
author really used the term “day” to denote long periods of time, 
and parallels were traced between the periods proved by geologic 
evidence and the aeon-days of Genesis. But then a little later came 
the evidence that, whatever the success or failure of this effort at 
paralleling the two records—that of the book, and that of the rocks— 
the Genesis writer at any rate used the word “day” in its ordinary 
sense, denoting a period from sunrise to sunrise, or sunset to sunset; 
and a new adjustment had to be made through the recognition that 
the ancient prophet was not the author of the Genesis story, but was 
making use of it for the inculcation of great religious ideas, and that 
in the latter alone is to be found his message. Through this pro¬ 
cess of adjustment many of our readers have lived; most of them 
probably are inheritors of its result, and find their faith in God in 
no way impaired by reason of it, their religious life not the poorer 
but the richer because of it. 

But what about the problems that trouble us today, and those 
that we see off upon the horizon and threatening to descend upon 
us ? Have we now at length solved all the problems the solution of 
which is to leave Christianity not weaker but stronger, and are all 
that remain deadly foes of religion, which we must slay or be our¬ 
selves robbed of our religion ? We are not concerned to give a cata¬ 
logue of the new questions. To no two persons would the list be 
the same. Every thoughtful man has his own perplexities. How 
are we to face them ? 
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In the first place, we shall certainly face the facts. Christianity 
has never prospered by denying facts. Nothing is more fundamental 
to the religion of Jesus and of Paul than the principle enunciated by 
the latter—“Whatsoever is true.” There is abundant room for 
pedagogic wisdom in determining the rapidity with which newly 
known facts shall be forced upon the attention of immature or timid 
minds, as there is abundant reason to remember that facts of history 
and science are not religion, and that one’s moral status is not gauged 
by the number of such facts that he is familiar with. But there is 
a moral question involved in the attitude which we take toward facts 
when we are brought face to face with them, and Christianity can 
never afford persistently to shut its eyes to truth, or obstinately to 
deny what is before its eyes. 

But, in the second place, we shall certainly remember that there 
are other facts besides those that concern the dates of ancient books, 
the historicity of ancient records and stories, the finality of the 
ethical conceptions held and promulgated by the prophets and 
apostles through whom men of other days received the divine mes¬ 
sage that met their need. There are centuries of Christian history 
behind us, with their rich records of men and women who through 
faith in God have subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, gained 
victories for themselves and their generation and posterity. There 
are men and women today, multitudes of them, who, turning from 
the merely material things of life to serve a living and true God, 
have in faith entered into fellowship with him, and have found in 
such fellowship the power that makes for righteousness and peace. 
Christianity has its historic foundations; but it is not a matter of 
past history only, it is a present-day experience and power. 

But, in the third place, we may take courage from the results of 
the experience of recent years in dealing with questions such as 
those to which we have been referring. All religions tend to gather 
about that which is really vital to them accretions of unessential, if 
not also positively harmful, matter. The devout scribe, in his zeal for 
the law, built a hedge about it; the hedge intended to protect threat¬ 
ened utterly to choke and obscure. The Christian church, called 
upon to defend itself against attacks from without or from-threatened 
heresy within, canonized its average belief, and anathematized for 
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its own and succeeding generations him who should dare to think 
differently. The wall of defense defends for a time, but in the end 
becomes a prison, shutting out truth and error alike, and stifling 
those that it shuts in. We have fallen upon an age of rooting up 
hedges and pulling down walls. Doubtless it is sometimes done in 
an iconoclastic spirit. But against any such tendency there always 
springs up and always will arise the genuine conservative spirit, as eager 
to preserve what is true and useful as to cut away what is false and 
harmful. The outcome is sure to be a clearer disclosure of the things 
that are central, essential, vital, and a freer atmosphere for the develop¬ 
ment of religious life. Already we can see that this is the case. 
Each erroneous notion surrendered brings out in clearer light the 
spiritual truth that was hidden by the error. To set a book or part 
of a book in the right place instead of in the wrong one makes a 
little clearer the history of divine revelation. To transfer the 
emphasis from the physically miraculous to the spiritually powerful 
is not to lose, but, through the clearer recognition of the essentially 
spiritual character of religion, to gain. To find in the literature of 
an ethnic religion sentiments as noble, aspirations as lofty, as those 
of Old Testament psalmist or New Testament prophet, to discover 
among modern non-Christian peoples men as eager for truth and as 
earnestly seeking after righteousness as among our own sons and 
daughters, is but to enlarge and ennoble our idea of God and of 
his universal love for men. 

We dread the unknown. We shrink from what the next step 
may bring. It is but the testimony to the imperfection of our faith. 
Not every new theory is true. Errors are abroad and will have to 
be combated. They will do harm while they live. But the eager 
search after truth, the conflict of opinion, indirectly even the pro¬ 
posal of strange and false hypotheses, as it has already done in the 
past, so will in the future sift the wheat from the chaff, and give us ever 
purer grain of truth. We live not in the age of hedge-building, but 
in that of faith in truth that needs no hedge. We do well to rejoice 
in the fact, and to face the future, not with fear and trembling, but 
with courage and hope. The foundation of God standeth sure. 
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Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

George Barker Stevens was bom at Spencer, N., Y., July 13, 
1854. His college course was begun at Cornell, and completed 
at Rochester, where he graduated in 1877. After a year of theologi¬ 
cal study in the Baptist Seminary at Rochester, he came to New 
Haven, and graduated from the Yale Divinity School in 1880. He 
was pastor of the First Congregational Church in Buffalo for two 
years, and then for three years of the First Presbyterian Church 
at Watertown, N. Y. In 1883 he gained the degree of Ph.D. from 
Syracuse University. The years 1885-86 he spent as a student in 
Germany; and earned the degree of D.D. at Jena, where he studied 
especially under Lipsius. He was then called to the chair of New 
Testament criticism and interpretation at Yale, succeeding Dr. 
Dwight, who entered on the presidency of the university, in 1886. 
This chair he held until 1895, when he was chosen to succeed the 
late Dr. Samuel Harris as Dwight professor of systematic theology. 

Dr. Stevens entered upon the work of this department with 
qualities of mind and with a training which fitted him to meet its 
difficult requirements. It was fortunate that one whose bent and 
earlier studies had been philosophical in their direction had the 
experience of nine years of study and teaching in the New Testa¬ 
ment chair; and the results of familiarity with the problems of New 
Testament criticism and history were evident in all his dealings 
with doctrinal subjects. His chief interest as a teacher of the New 
Testament had been in the direction of biblical theology; and his 
work in this department produced as its natural fruit the volumes on 
Pauline Theology , and Johannine Theology (1892, 1894), and cul¬ 
minated in the well-known textbook on The Theology of the New 
Testament (“International Theological Library/’ 1899). This book 
has been the most used, and will perhaps continue to be the most 
widely known, of Dr. Stevens’ writings, though his more recent 
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contribution to the same series, The Christian Doctrine of Salva¬ 
tion (1905), is a much fuller and more direct disclosure of his own 
qualities of mind and tendencies of thought. 

The Theology of the New Testament follows, in its general method 
and conception of its task, in the line of the textbooks of Weiss and 
Beyschlag. The effort is made, not so much to solve the under¬ 
lying problems of the genesis and growth of the religious conceptions 
of the New Testament, as to present a correct and orderly exposi¬ 
tion # of these conceptions as the various books or writers present 
them; “to set forth, in systematic form, the doctrinal contents of 
the New Testament, according to its natural divisions.” The pres¬ 
ent tendency in this branch of study is to put emphasis on questions 
of origin and influence, to inquire after the sources of the Pauline 
christology, the influence of Paul upon the New Testament writers, 
the historical roots and connections of the Johannine mode of appre¬ 
hending the person and work of Christ, in a word, the forces and 
movements of the evolution that underlies the New Testament 
literature, of which its writers were not fully conscious, to which they 
give only indirect testimony. Dr. Stevens frankly declines this task. 
The task of the biblical theologian, he declares, is 
not to trace the development of thought within the New Testament period 
(although every aid for so doing will be of great service to him), but to expound 
in systematic form the contents of the New Testament books. The doctrinal 
content of an epistle, for Example, may be correctly and adequately exhibited, 
whatever view be held respecting its author or its date. It makes no essential 
difference for our purpose whether the Epistles of James and Peter are pre-Pauline 
or post-Pauline. What they teach must be depicted in substantially the same 
way whether it be done in an earlier or a later part of our book (p. 248). 

This means that the task undertaken is not the reconstruction of 
a history, but the exposition of certain historical sources; not the 
recovery of influences and processes that lie below the surface of 
the New Testament writings, but the interpretation, in logical order, 
of the conceptions contained in the books themselves. It is evident 
enough to the student of this subject that the task which Dr. Stevens 
set himself is one that requires to be done, and one that can be done 
with a considerable degree of adequacy and substantial agreement 
as to the matters of principal concern; and, on the other hand, that 
the task which he refused is one in which uncertainty prevails and 
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the paths of investigators widely diverge. It was characteristic of 
Dr. Stevens’ mind that he chose the region of relative light and cer¬ 
tainty, and not that of inevitable and discouraging obscurity. The 
task he chose, the most practicable and a highly necessary and useful 
one, he performed in a conspicuously able manner. His book, it 
may safely be claimed, is the best such exposition of New Testa¬ 
ment theology in English. 

Dr. Stevens’ style, here as in all his writings, is distinguished by 
clearness and directness. There is a skill in the discussion of ab¬ 
struse themes which rests on clearness of thought. What he had 
not thought through, and what he had not made completely his own, 
he did not try to express. This characteristic of his writing revealed 
itself in his method of study. Though a diligent reader of the litera¬ 
ture of his subject, he did not accumulate material in the form of 
notes. He read widely, and then, out of his own mind and in his 
own style, he wrote, rapidly and with zest, and in a form which 
he only slightly modified by subsequent revision. Thus, although 
he wrote only in the morning, and usually with the interruption of 
an hour’s lecture, he was able to produce so large an amount of 
finished work. We may not only admire this rare gift of rapid 
thinking and skilful expression, but may now be peculiarly thankful 
that a career destined to be prematurely cut off was, by the posses¬ 
sion and constant use of this gift, made so largely productive of 
work of substantial and lasting value. Dr. Stevens had that “fond¬ 
ness for recreation and leisure” which he himself remarked in Presi¬ 
dent Harper {Biblical World , March, 1906). But like this friend, 
the impulse to accomplishment was within him. After he had 
undertaken a task he was uneasy until it was accomplished. He 
was an example of that rare variety among writers, one whose 
promises were always fulfilled before they became due. This 
promptitude showed itself in all his ways. Order ruled on his 
study table and in the management of his affairs. This quality 
was not unrelated to his love of clear thought and lucid speech, 
of which mention has already been made. 

Dr. Stevens’ characteristics as a theologian appear quite clearly 
in his earlier and more popular book, Doctrine and Life (1895), 
and indirectly in his books on New Testament theology; but it is 
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especially by his last work, The Christian Doctrine of Salvation , 
that we should judge him, and by this he would wish to be judged. 
It has been said 1 in criticism of this work that it represents a radically 
changed standpoint as compared with the Theology of the New 
Testament . Many of the details cited in support of this opinion 
are simply instances of the difference between a book of biblical 
interpretation and one of a constructive character. But Dr. Stevens 
would not, I think, wish to deny that he had in some measure changed 
his views during recent years. He would rather resent the charge 
that he had not changed. The changes, however, were of the 
character of a direct forward movement, not of deviation from the 
principles and tendencies of his earlier work. With greater con¬ 
fidence and consistency as time passed did he set forth the inter¬ 
pretation of Christian faith and experience which seemed to him 
the reasonable result of our knowledge of the Bible and of the world. 
Such change as we can mark is of the sort that ought to come to 
every man whose knowledge increases and whose mind continues 
active and alert. Matthew Arnold defines theology as “a series 
of conclusions upon the history in the Bible,” and says that when 
that history is apprehended all wrong, a theology which deserves 
to be called a science of religion cannot possibly result. Dr. Stevens 
was one of those who seek to draw correct conclusions from the 
history which the Bible contains, rightly apprehended; and his 
Doctrine of Salvation is a notable performance in this direction. 
The positive treatment rests upon a solid basis of biblical and his¬ 
torical investigations, with which half of the book is taken up; and 
the work represents an admirable illustration of the importance 
of viewing doctrinal subjects in a correct historical perspective. 

The doctrinal theologian of the present day is not expected to 
construct a system of thought of which the proper designation shall 
be his own name. This was expected when systems of theology were 
largely the product of individual reflection upon data, chiefly bibli¬ 
cal, which no one called in question. The center of gravity has 
now largely shifted from the logical and speculative to the historical 
field. The data must themselves be determined, and this requires 
the common work of many minds. Christian experience and be- 

1 By Dr. Orr, Expository Times , January, 1906. 
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liefs must readjust themselves to a radically changed conception 
both of the Bible and biblical history, and of the world and man. 
Restatements must be attempted in a language that has meaning 
and reality for the men of today. No one man can accomplish the 
great transition in theological thinking required by our present 
knowledge; and no one who attempts to make the transition in a 
way all his own is likely to contribute much to its accomplishment. 
Many must make for themselves the transition from the old to the 
new, and then, in ways which their own qualities and experiences 
influence, must help others to make it. Dr. Stevens’ way was not 
that of mysticism or emotion. It was not chiefly that of speculation. 
His talent and training led him to attack the problem of the natural 
and rational use of Scripture as a source of theology. He applied 
an unusual power of clear thinking to the task of discriminating in 
the Bible between form and substance, between things temporary 
and things eternal. He attempted to eliminate matters which can¬ 
not now be verified, and terms which cannot now be applied, and 
to concentrate upon the elements of biblical teaching which are 
of permanent validity and self-evidencing truth. The result of this 
effort was a practical return to the teachings of Jesus as containing 
the sum and substance of Christian doctrine. Dr. Stevens always 
maintained that there could be no theology if there were not an 
actual historical revelation, having a measurably definite content, 
as well as introspection and reflection upon an actual, present reli¬ 
gious experience. 2 But he inclined more and more to find that 
historical revelation in Jesus Christ. Some prefer to say that that 
is biblical which forms the unity underlying the diversity of Scrip¬ 
ture teachings, the uniform and harmonious testimony of the Bible 
taken as a whole. Dr. Stevens preferred to say that “in the deepest 
and truest sense that is biblical which accords with the fundamental 
Christian concepts of God and man.” This principle, making 
the teaching of Jesus the test of what is in the theological sense 
biblical, the measure and the substance of historical revelation, 
escapes the danger involved in the other, that differences between 
Old Testament and New, between law and prophecy in the Old, 
between Christ and Paul in the New, and in Paul between his Jewish 

7 See Doctrine and Life, pp. 6, 187 ff. 
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inheritance and his Christian possession, shall be glossed over and 
explained away. Many of the developments of doctrine from New 
Testament times to our own Dr. Stevens regarded as un-Christian 
when submitted to the test of the teaching of Jesus; un-Christian 
in their idea of God, in their substitution of legal or magical for 
ethical processes, in the dualism that lay at their foundation. He 
would take all questions “into the light of the consciousness of 
Christ himself.” This does not mean that he interpreted Paul 
unsympathetically. Paul possessed and gave great expression to 
Christ’s own gospel of salvation; but there were also other thoughts 
and theories in Paul that were Jewish or rabbinical in source and 
character. The penal theory of salvation, which Dr. Stevens re¬ 
jects, is to be found in Paul by the side of the ethical. We cannot 
fairly say that the penal is only the form and the ethical the only 
real content of Paul’s thought; but the penal is the Jewish, and 
the ethical the Christian. 

Behind the juridical apparatus of justification and expiation which was 
taken over from his Jewish inheritance and training, we must seek those essen¬ 
tial ethical truths which constitute the substance of his Christian faith and 
teaching (p. 75). 

The sufficiency of the teaching of Jesus, not indeed in the letter 
of it, for historical study forbids us to rest too heavily on this, but 
in its broad outlines and underlying principles and indwelling spirit, 
has scarcely been argued more consistently and convincingly in any 
other work on doctrinal theology. Over against the common denial 
that the simple teaching of Jesus is a gospel, Dr. Stevens declares: 

I find the gospel, and the whole gospel, in Jesus himself, presented with a 
clarity, a simplicity, a transcendent beauty and matchless power nowhere 
equaled. I believe that our traditional theology lightly esteems it because it 
measures his words by its own artificial distinctions and learned superficiality. 
.... I protest my belief that Jesus came to preach the gospel, and that in word 
and life and death he did preach it, and that all subsequent expositions of that 
gospel, whether apostolic or post-apostolic, are but “broken lights” of him 

(p- 293)- 

For myself [he writes again], I believe that we have scarcely begun to appre¬ 
ciate the significance and saving power of such a personality and such a life as 
that of Jesus Christ in our world, and that no theology which was not practically 
deistic and dualistic could ever remand it to any secondary place (p. 487 f). 
Traditional theology, in his judgment, has accorded to the moral 
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influence of. Jesus only secondary importance because it is itself 
reared on a philosophical dualism. 

The result of this return to the life and words of Jesus is that 
in the Christian doctrine of salvation emphasis is put upon the 
example and influence of Jesus, his godlike life, and his will and 
power to lead men to live a life like his own. 

Jesus conceived of man as kindred to God, and of himself as the interpreter 
of God to man and of man to himself, and taught that under his influence and 
inspiration men were to rise into fellowship with God and to realize the life of 
sonship, that is, of moral likeness to God (p. 488). 

This life of sonship Christ perfectly realized, and the progressive 
realization of it by humanity in the spirit of Christ is the atone¬ 
ment—the reconciliation of man with God. There are only two 
theories of the atonement, the penal and the ethical. Historically 
considered, the penal theory is kindred to the theology of late Jewish 
legalism, while the ethical view is deduced from Jesus’ conception 
of the divine fatherhood (p. 531). 

Closely connected with the doctrine of salvation, and even more 
a matter of dispute in our day, is the doctrine of the person of Christ. 
In the chapters on the “Personality of the Savior” and the “Rela¬ 
tion of Christ to Mankind” we find clear indications of the general 
tendency of Dr. Stevens’ mind on this subject. “The ecclesiastical 
Christologies were wrought out when a dualistic philosophy was 
prevalent, and were based upon its assumptions” (p. 298). “If 
God and man are not different in kind, but like in kind, then why 
should not perfect humanity be the truest expression of divinity?” 
(p. 299). Stress should be put, as it is in the New Testament, on 
the conceptions of Jesus as the unique revealer and interpreter of 
God, and hence, through revelation and interpretation, our media¬ 
tor and Savior. 

We are keeping closest to Jesus* own self-testimony, when we magnify the 
moral and religious significance of his person, and define to ourselves the unique¬ 
ness of Christ, not in the cold and bloodless categories of metaphysics, but in 
the terms in which he seems to have conceived and expressed his own union 
with God in reciprocal knowledge and mutual fellowship (p. 298). 

In the doctrine of the person of Christ, as in the doctrine of salva¬ 
tion, Dr. Stevens would maintain an ethical in contrast to a dual¬ 
istic, metaphysical conception. But here as there he would repudiate 
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the objection that his view was “ merely ethical,” not because he 
would after all add another element, but because the objection as¬ 
sumes that there is another, and that it is of higher worth and more 
ultimate reality. Nor did he conceive that an ethical interpreta¬ 
tion of Christian doctrine, in accordance with the teachings of Jesus, 
was a real departure from apostolic Christianity. True, Paul and 
the early Christians used terms—“Logos,” “Image of God,” “Wis¬ 
dom of God,” “Son of God”—which had in part speculative con¬ 
ceptions behind them, and which naturally called forth speculations; 
but they used them to express the unique character and the revealing 
and saving significance of Christ, rather than a speculative theory 
of his person. And we, at the end of all our speculations, can do 
no better than adopt these very terms, and use them in the spirit 
in which they were first used to express our experience of Christ’s 
revealing and saving power (pp. 279, 301). But 

let theories of Christ’s person be what they may, he can never lose his place of 
power if it is true that he has lived on earth the ideal life of fellowship with God. 

.... This fact alone constitutes him Savior and Lord.Let men heap 

upon him all the titles which reverence and adoring love can invent. They 
can never say of him anything really greater than that he realized in our humanity 
the perfectly Godlike life—that in him we see man at one with God (p. 366). 

To many, of course, a theology like this appears quite inadequate. 
A dualistic supematuralism is still easier to many minds, and to 
many seems the only Christian and even the only religious view 
of the world. But there are also many in our day, and their num¬ 
ber is growing, who welcome such an exposition of Christian theology 
as this with joy, and find in it release from a bondage, and escape 
from a region of unrealities, among which it was becoming more 
and more impossible to live. 

Dr. Stevens stood and worked with many others in this effort to 
reconstruct theology in accordance with the truth and in the spirit of 
Christ. He was the last to claim a greater originality than belonged 
especially to him. But he did in this last book a large sendee for 
the cause, dear to his heart, of a truly reasonable and fully Christian 
theology. The volume shows him to be a vigorous champion, but 
though his thrusts are sometimes keen they are never malicious 
and never self-assertive. However severe toward opinions, he was 
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full of friendliness and good-will toward men. Toward others’ 
work he was generous and appreciative; with regard to his own, 
always modest and unassuming. His interest and purpose re¬ 
mained always positive, not critical. He would help to make the 
transition which he judged to be inevitable contribute to the reality 
of Christian faith and to the vitality and efficiency of the Christian 
church. Through many classes of loyal students whose thought 
he has led out of doubt or out of dogmatism into an atmosphere 
both of faith and of freedom, as well as through his books, he will 
still work and speak. 

In the intimate circle of his associates Dr. Stevens exhibited the 
qualities of brightness of spirit, true friendliness, and practical wis¬ 
dom. To the various duties and frequent perplexities of our com¬ 
mon task he brought the aid of a never-failing humor and an un¬ 
common measure of common-sense. His temper was never ruffled, 
his cheerfulness never clouded. It is hard for one long and closely 
associated with him to think, even yet, that one so full of life and 
of joy in life and work is to be no longer among us. But in the 
large accomplishment of his life we may well rejoice. At the end 
of the book which, contrary to every expectation, closed his life- 
work, he appropriated the sentences with which Sabatier ended 
his last book—words recognizing that what he offered was prelim¬ 
inary, not final in character, and expressing the hope for new labor¬ 
ers and the expectation of greater harvests in the future. That his 
own work is worthy of honor as an efficient help to progress in re¬ 
ligious thinking, others than those nearest to him may more fittingly 
testify. From the personal letters of two of the most conspicuous 
leaders of modem Christian thought I am permitted to quote these 
sentences: 

He was a laborious, fruitful and efficient servant in the kingdom of truth 
and love. His books are full of learning and leasonable thought. 

He was a true conservator of (he Christian church, because he discriminated 
so clearly between spiritual faith and its dogmatic definitions, and showed by his 
writings so clearly that it is possible to unite the faith which sees him who is 
invisible with the scientific spirit of free inquiry. His life answered the inquiry 
sometimes put whether piety and the new theology are consistent. He demon¬ 
strated their consistency. In an age which has been too critical, his work has 
been always constructive. 
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DR. E. W. G. MASTERMAN 
Jerusalem, Syria 

In a previous number of the Biblical World (Vol. XXI, pp. 407 ff.) 
an account was given of the excavations of the “Palestine Explora¬ 
tion Fund” at Tell el Jezer or Jezery at their earlier stage. The work 
has now been for a time closed on account of the expiration of the three 
years’ permit—the Turkish finnan —and so, although it is quite hoped 
that a new firman may be obtained in a few months to complete the 
excavation of this site, this is a convenient occasion for briefly reviewing 
the general results. What is written here is by way of supplement 
to what was written in the previous article. It will be convenient 
to summarize the results under three headings. The light thrown 
by the excavations on (1) the state of culture, (2) the religious con¬ 
dition, and (3) the biblical accounts of the pre-Israelite and Israelitish 
inhabitants of Gezer. 

1. The state 0} civilization in Gezer in ancient times. —In the pre¬ 
vious paper some reference has been made to the great walls built 
round the tell. Since these preliminary results were published these 
remains have been much more fully examined and some previous 
conclusions as regards their date require revision. The earliest 
“wall” is a rampart of earth, faced inside and outside with stones, 
a very primitive concern, indeed. This is founded upon the surface 
of the rock and inclosed the whole of the top of the tell. It is cal¬ 
culated that this first “wall” goes back at least as far as 3000 B. C., 
possibly considerably earlier. Inside this, and inclosing the whole 
hill, is a well-built wall about fourteen feet thick, which is much 
ruined in places. At intervals of about ninety feet on its course are 
narrow towers of short projection. At a point on the south side 
was unearthed a very remarkable, massive brick gateway. The 
towers on each side of the gate were found still standing to the height 
of sixteen feet, but had evidently been much higher. The passage 
between the towers was nine feet wide and forty-two feet long and 
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was roughly paved with stones. Both the gate and the wall to which 
it belonged had been ruined at an early date for the former was 
overlaid by a city which, by the objects—scarabs, etc.—buried in 
it, belonged to the time of Amenhotep III. In other words, this 
wall and gate were ruined at least as early as 1500 B. C. The third 
wall, which must have been built very soon after the ruin of the 
second, inclosed a larger area than either of its predecessors; and as 
no other trace of wall was found it is clear this must have been the 
city’s defense from about 1500 B. C. to 100 B. C., when Gezer disap¬ 
pears from history as a fortified post. (The later occupations were 
on the site of the present village of Abu Shusheh.) On the third wall 
were found thirty towers, of which all but two were later insertions. 
Six of the towers had also been buttressed at a later period. Mr. 
Macalister thinks that the third wall must have been standing at the 
time of the Tell el Amama correspondence, at the time of Joshua 
and also when Pharaoh, the father of Solomon’s Egyptian wife, came 
and took the city and presented 1 it to his daughter. Indeed, he 
would ascribe the inserted towers to Solomon, who refortified the 
city, building apparently not only the twenty-eight inserted towers 
but also filling in a gap 150 feet long made in the wall at the time 
of the city’s capture. The buttresses against six of the more impor¬ 
tant towers he ascribes to the Syrian general Bacchides who ffastily 
but unsuccessfully fortified the city against 2 Simon Maccabaeus. 

These then are historic walls and as we reconstruct them in 
imagination from their remains today, it appears no wonder that 
the Israelites, fresh from their desert wanderings, found it no easy 
task to capture cities so encircled. The demonstration of the great 
antiquity of the second wall is even more remarkable. Here we 
find a wall of fine masonry, far finer than that of later ages, going 
back quite a thousand years before the exodus. The great brick 
gateway is particularly noticeable because stone and not brick is 
the natural building material in this locality. It probably points 
to foreign influence, indeed, to a strong Egyptian influence in Pales¬ 
tine long before the capture of the city by Tahutmes III, the earliest 
historic event in connection with which Gezer is mentioned in inscrip¬ 
tions. Evidences in favor of this are accumulating. 

1 I Kings 9:16. 2 I Macc. 9:53. 
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Within the walls remains of some seven or eight cities of various 
periods have been found superimposed one on the other. The 
earliest inhabitants lived in caves and made all their weapons and 



A JEWISH FLASK—GEZER 


instruments of flint. In the middle period bronze is the only metal 
known while at a time roughly synchronous with the coming of 
Israel iron appears and gradually replaces bronze. 

Until the period of the Maccabees, at the uppermost layer or 
nearly so, there are few striking buildings, except the great Baal 
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temple. The houses are small and the streets crooked and narrow. 
The even course of the streets changes from age to age; there is no 
main thoroughfare through the city. The city’s palmy days appear 
to have been shortly before the time of Joshua and during the time 
of the Judges. Solomon’s Egyptian father-in-law appears to have 
thoroughly emptied the city. 

Among the remains in some of the earlier strata have been found 
great numbers of scarabs belonging to the little-known Hyksos 
period, two of the finest being those of Khyan (about 3100 B. C.) 
and Usertesen I (about 2750 B. C.). 

2. The religious beliefs of the early inhabitants of Gezer may be 
inferred from many “ finds.” Indeed, it is especially for contribu¬ 
tions on this subject, scanty though they are and hard sometimes to 
interpret, that the excavationsShould earn the gratitude of all inter¬ 
ested in comparative religion. The Baal temple or “high place” has 
been previously described, so it will here call for but passing attention. 
Eight monoliths were found in situ , varying in height from ten feet 
nine inches to five feet five inches, arranged in a line running roughly 
north and south. In the middle of the series is a great square stone, 
six feet long by five broad, carefully hollowed out in the center, which 
may either be an altar or, as is thought by Mr. Macalister, the socket 
for the Asherah or 4 ‘grove” which is usually supposed to have been 
a wooden pole. The whole area round the masseboth was paved 
with stones and under the pavement were discovered jars contain¬ 
ing the remains of new-born infants, probably sacrificed firstborn. 
Under another part of the temple is a cave specially adapted for the 
giving of oracles, being furnished with a secret passage leading into 
another cave approached by a separate entrance, for the oracle giver. 
To the east of the temple area a circular pit was excavated at the 
bottom of which was found a small bronze image of a cobra. The 
inclosure was probably made for sacred serpents which we know 
were kept in connection with such temples in Egypt and Babylonia. 
When we recall that the children of Israel had made the “brazen 
serpent” of Moses an object of worship so that Hezekiah had to 
destroy it, this “find” is of peculiar interest. 

The “high place” was evidently in its full glory shortly before 
the arrival of the Israelites, but worship was continued there at least 
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as late as the times of the judges. In the pre-Israelite times there 
is little doubt but that the masseboth were looked upon as phallic 
images and thus emblems of fertility; at this time at any rate, though 
probably not in more primitive times, the worship here was asso- 
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ciated with all that was objectionable in such worship in Phoenicia 
and other places. 

A “high place” belonging to the most primitive inhabitants— 
who according to Mr. Macalister were a non-Semitic race—was 
uncovered when the original rock was laid bare on another part 
of the tell, 120 feet south of the Baal temple. This consisted of a 
rock surface ninety by eighty feet, covered with those curious em¬ 
blems known as “cup-marks,” which arc so often found on the 
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rock surface of ancient sites in Palestine. These “cup-marks” are 
circular depressions cut out of the rock and in this place varied in 
size from eight feet in diameter and nine inches deep down to marks 
only a few inches across. No less than eighty-three were counted 
in this one place. In connection with this area were three caves, 
one of which was provided with a kind of “chute” down which 
offerings, sacrificial blood, etc., could be poured, from the sacred 
area above. In this cave were found a considerable number of 
pigs’ bones; that the pig was a sacred animal, offered in sacrifice, 
in early times has long been known. What the cup-marks may 
have represented can be but a subject of speculation, possibly the 
sun or the sun and stars. It may be they were but receptacles used 
in a sacrificial ritual. 

From these remains we are able to trace a progressive develop¬ 
ment of religious ritual extending over a period of at least two thou¬ 
sand years, including the ages most important to students of the Old 
Testament. At the earliest time we find the disk-like cup-marks 
and the clear evidences of animal sacrifice, but of detail we know 
nothing. This gives place to the sacred standing stone—the beth-el or 
dwelling-place of the Ba'al or local divinity. The original single stone, 
supposed in the case of the great “high place” to have been the 
shortest of all, the top of which was found worn smooth by the 
frequent kisses or anointings of the devout, at a later time is sur¬ 
rounded by others of more imposing dimensions, until the temple 
consisted of seven great masseboth. These were, probably gradually, 
interpreted to be phallic images, and the ritual became more and more 
associated with worship of the reproductive powers. This is shown 
by the enormous number of small phallic images found scattered in 
the debris around the masseboth and in the numerous earthenware 
plaques representing, with rude exaggeration' of the sexual organs, 
Astarte, the goddess of fertility. The Asherah probably in some way 
also represented this goddess and may, too, have roughly borne some 
emblems similar to the plaques. When this idea had reached its full 
development the eighth stone must have been erected, for this, un¬ 
like the previous seven which were roughly hewn, is clearly shaped 
by hand to be a simulacrum priapi. The temple was at its height 
of renown about 1600 B. C., but afterwards evidently declined in 
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sanctity, as soon after houses were allowed to invade the previously 
inviolable sacred precincts. At this time the Israelites must have 
been dwelling in Gezer along with the Canaanites, and though very 
probably the worship of Yahweh was carried on in connection with 
the place it was of a higher order than in previous centuries. Grad¬ 
ually the high place fell into decay and the site was built over until 
at the time of the Maccabees only one stone could have stood con¬ 
spicuously above the ground and this was thrown down, as it was 
found in the excavations, probably as part of the “purification” of 
the city. The thorough examinations of the many interments, 
from prehistoric times down to the early Christian centuries, on 
and around the tell, has thrown a flood of light on the burial customs 
of the inhabitants and thus indirectly on their religious beliefs. 

In the earliest period, that of the pre-Semitic race, cremation 
was practiced, at any rate in the case of the more important people, 
and, contradictory as it seems, even then it was customary to pro¬ 
vide the spirits of the departed with food. Among the ashes in the 
great crematorium cave were found groups of food vessels, some 
charred with fire. In the succeeding age, that of the earliest Semitic 
inhabitants, this custom of providing the deceased with food and 
drink is highly developed and large pots are deposited, carefully 
fixed up in position in comers of the tombs and provided with 
small pottery saucers for dipping out the contents in the same 
way as the modem jellah takes his drink out of the similar water 
pots on the same site today. With these drink offerings are food 
vessels some of which are found containing the mutton bones of 
the original food and carefully protected from dust by an inverted 
saucer covering them. In one instance a bronze spear head was 
found in the dish to assist the deceased in cutting up the food! 

As the interment customs are traced from age to age the food 
offering becomes more and more a mere form until at last in early 
Christian times 3 broken pottery or glass takes the place of the per¬ 
fect, and doubtless valuable, vessels of earlier ages. But while the 
food and drink offerings become increasingly a mere formal ritual, 

3 Although the tell site contains no Christian remains, the tombs of early Chris¬ 
tian times in the vicinity are many; the site of the city of this period is off the tell 
proper, under the modern village. 
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the custom gradually appears of providing lamps in the tombs. In 
primitive times they are few, but in early Christian times, in the 
period when food offerings quite disappear, great quantities of 
lamps, running into hundreds, are found and some of them are in¬ 
scribed with such inscriptions as “The Lord is my light.” It would 
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seem then that from the early semi-materialistic belief that the spirit 
required food and drink—and weapons too, for they have been 
found in great numbers—gradually developed the thought that light 
was more needed in the dark underworld and this in early Chris¬ 
tian ages led to the lamp symbolizing, in the darkness of the tomb, 
Him who is the “Light of the World.” It is interesting, too to 
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notice how these customs survive in the Orient today when lamps and 
candles are kept burning around the corpse among both Christians 
and Jews and are burnt for many days after the burial in the death 
chambers. Moslems too bum lamps in tombs on many occasions. 

It is a discovery of considerable importance to find how extreme¬ 
ly common was the custom of foundation sacrifices. The late 
Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss has shown how today sacrifices are 
made in Palestine when the foundations of public buildings are laid. 
Sheep are sacrificed and the blood is allowed to flow to the bottom 
of the site of the foundation stones. When this custom is traced 
back through the ages, as can be done at Gezer, to 2000 B. C., or 
earlier, the primitive rite is seen to be the sacrifice of new-bom in¬ 
fants, possibly the first-born, the corpses of which were deposited 
in jars together with food offerings under the comers of the houses. 
At a later period, which from various data may be inferred to be 
about that of the coming of Israel, an extraordinary ritual occurs. 
A lamp, carefully protected by pottery dishes arranged around it, is 
buried under the foundations instead of the dead child. In some 
way not clear today the lamp is made to represent, and be a sub¬ 
stitute for, the victim. Perhaps in it or with it was deposited blood. 
We know, however, from the Old Testament records that the sac¬ 
rifice of actual human victims, though looked upon with an increas¬ 
ing dislike, occurred even in the times of the kings, for we read that 
Hiel, the Bethelite, in the days of Ahab, laid the foundation of 
Jericho “at the cost of the life of Abiram his first-bom and set up 
the gates thereof at the cost of the life of Segub his youngest” (I 
fcings 16:34). That the custom of human sacrifice was at that 
time abhorred is also seen in the narrative of the king of Moab 
(II Kings 3:27), who, when closely besieged, “took his eldest son 
.... and offered him for a burnt offering on the wall. And there 
was great indignation against Israel; and they departed from him 
and returned to their own land. ” 

3. It was the hope of those who promoted the excavation of a site 
so prominent as Gezer, celebrated in both the Old Testament and 
Egyptian history, that some definite corroboration of history might 
be found in the archaeological remains. This hope has not been 
disappointed and when the site is fully excavated it will certainly be 
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abundantly fulfilled. Up to the present there have been several 
important confirmations. In what has been written about the walls 
and the “high place” some of these have been touched upon. One 
of the most definite is the sudden increase in the population of the 
city, as is shown by the encroachment on the sacred precincts of the 
“high place” as well as elsewhere at a period when, from other 
indications, e. g., the dates as shown by scarabs, etc., we might 
expect to find indications of the arrival of the children of Israel. 
Then at a later period we find there is a stratum in which the build¬ 
ings by no means cover the area inclosed within the walls, in other 
words, when the population is much diminished. The date of this 
stratum from the pottery and other remains indicates the period 
of Solomon or thereabouts, and the reference is that the reduction 
of the population is due to Pharaoh’s capture of the city and mas¬ 
sacre of the inhabitants. 

A still more definite historical clew is the finding of a Greek in¬ 
scription scrawled on the wall of a large building which had pre¬ 
viously been inferred to be the palace which history records that 
Simon Maccabaeus erected here. The rude graffito ran thus: 

7rd/jL7rpa(<;) 'Zifi&vo*; tcaT€7rdyr)( ?) ir(yp?) /3aai\eiop f 

which seems to mean “Pampras, may he bring down (fire) on the 
palace of Simon.” The last words are certain. If all our archaeo¬ 
logical speculations could receive so clear a substantiation, what 
encouragement the work of exploration would receive! 

Mr. Macalister has also been able to make some most important 
observations on the names of the “royal” and other potters, whose 
stamps have been found on Jewish pottery here and elsewhere. 
A considerable number of the names found on the jar handles are 
clearly those of the very potters who, we read, “dwelt with the king 
for his work” (I Chron. 4:18). 

When we turn to Egyptian history the most astounding revela¬ 
tion from these excavations is the extremely early period at which 
intimate relations existed between Canaan and Egypt. At no 
period, apparently, was connection between the two lands so close 
as during the days of the Hyksos or Shepherd kings who may, ac¬ 
cording to some authorities, have been actually themselves Canaan- 
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ites. But all through 4 we find traces of Egyptian influence, and 
certainly the inferences from the archaeological finds are all against 
the theory that the Pharaoh of Solomon’s time was any other than 
an Egyptian monarch. Gezer has produced nothing to support 
a theory of a north Arabian Muzri. 

Most interesting historical “finds” are the two much broken 
cuneiform tablets. Although both referring only to land contracts 
(one including with the land a slave and his family), they are of ex¬ 
treme interest on account of their dates. They are much later than 
the famous Tell el Amama tablets, to which in point of time the 
Tell el Hesy tablet belonged, nor do they belong to the series found 
by Prof. Sellin at Tell Ta’anak, which, even if not contemporaneous 
with the before mentioned, are at least not far removed from 1400 
B. C. These two tablets can, by the occurrence of the names of 
eponyms, be exactly dated to 651 and 649 B. C., respectively. They 
belong therefore to the time of the great king Assur-bani-p&l and 
show that he was not only a conqueror of Palestine but had organ¬ 
ized government in the land so that legal civil business was here 
carried on in the language of Assyria. 

Even so slight a sketch as this will show that the work already 
accomplished has been rich in results of first-class importance to 
Bible students and, as a large section of the tell yet awaits excava¬ 
tion, there may lie hidden even greater things. Even as the work 
was being closed a great system of early Egyptian tombs, as well 
as two graves containing handsome bronze ornaments not improb¬ 
ably Philistine, were brought to light, and intelligent students in 
all lands will join in the hope that what the Palestine Exploration 
Fund has, through Mr. Macalister, been able to begin they may 
resume with redoubled zeal and resources when during the present 
year the new firman is granted. 

Those wishing to help the fund or to follow the subsequent re¬ 
sults of the excavations of Gezer by taking the Quarterly Statement 
0} the Palestine Exploration Fund are referred to Professor T. F. 
Wright, Ph.D., 42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass., who is Gen¬ 
eral Secretary of the Fund in the United States. 

4 The earliest dated scarab belongs to Khyan (about 3100 B. C.); the latest Egyp¬ 
tian inscription from the tell bears the name Naifnaurud, the first king of the Twenty- 
ninth Dynasty (399-93 B. C.)- 
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In a previous article the author of this paper has discussed the 
characteristics of the religious life of the college students as illustrated 
in the case of certain universities of the western part of the United 
States. It is the purpose of the present paper to inquire what agen¬ 
cies are at work, and what is being accomplished toward a solution 
of the problems thus presented. 

We naturally ask first of the scope and influence of the work 
done by the college faculty for religious instruction and cultivation. 
In all of the colleges investigated, except four, regular daily chapel 
services are held. Attendance is voluntary in all the state institu¬ 
tions and the one independent college, but required in the church 
colleges. In the last two classes the services are almost if not wholly 
religious, while in all the state institutions save one a part of the 
service is of a secular nature. It appears that the chief reason for 
the introduction of short talks on general topics and other secular 
features in most of the state universities arises from a desire to 
attract a larger attendance and make the meeting an occasion of 
emphasizing the community spirit in the college. 

In but two of all the colleges is there an official Sunday service, 
at both of which attendance is voluntary. One other, however, 
required attendance at some church once on Sunday. In one of 
those having an official service the exercises are conducted by a 
university chaplain, in the other by a university preacher, usually 
brought in from out of town and who is usually engaged for a num¬ 
ber of Sundays in succession. With these minor exceptions there are 
no facilities for public worship on Sunday provided by the colleges. 
Attendance by the students at city churches is a matter extremely 
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difficult to investigate with any degree of accuracy, but the impres¬ 
sion seems to prevail that it is somewhat irregular and not large. 1 

Three of the institutions have college chaplains who have charge 
of the daily chapel exercises, but who are regular members of the 
faculty, offering courses of instruction. It is significant, however, 
that the idea of the old college pastorate has passed completely out 
of existence. It is also significant to note in this connection that the 
number of instructors in the faculty who have been clergymen is 
exceedingly small. In three cases the number runs as high as six, 
which is the highest point reached. In nine cases it is below three. 
There appears no difference between the state schools and the church 
schools in this regard. In the ten leading denominational schools of 
this section the number in no case was above six and in the majority 
of these is below four. 

In thirteen of the colleges under consideration courses of instruc¬ 
tion are offered on biblical interpretation and history. In but two 
of these is any of the work required. The enrolment in the elective 
courses varies widely, the largest number of cases showing from 
twenty to forty during the year, but in three cases approximating 
one hundred. In but three cases are there regular chairs of biblical 
instruction, and in none any instruction on subjects that used to 
appear under such titles as * ‘Christian Evidences.” 

The most significant mark, however, which differentiates the 
college education today from that of our fathers is the fact that the 
members of the faculty, as faculty men, do not recognize any 
responsibility for the development of the religious life of the students. 
There are two partial exceptions to this in the replies from the presi¬ 
dents of the colleges under consideration. In one of these institutions 
an evangelistic meeting of two weeks is held yearly under the direc¬ 
tion of the college authorities, sometimes being led by the president 
and members of the faculty. In the other, members of the faculty 
lead regular weekly class prayer meetings. With these exceptions the 
replies of the presidents on this point were all to the effect that, 
beyond the chapel exercises, the curriculum courses on biblical 
subjects (not offered in all), and the recognition of moral and 
Christian principles, the development of the religious life of students 

1 See Scott, Biblical World , July, 1905. 
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is left to the voluntary organizations of the students. In four cases, 
two of which are state institutions, the college takes official recogni¬ 
tion of the student Christian associations. In these two state 
institutions the college pays a part of the salary of the general 
secretary of the association. 

This emphasis upon the voluntary rather than the compulsory 
participation in religious exercises and the shifting of the respon¬ 
sibility for religious development from the college authorities to 
the student organizations, while being the significant mark of the 
present religious life of American colleges, does not indicate either 
that the moral or religious tone of college life has lowered or that 
the members of the college faculties have lost interest in this side 
of education. Rather is it a change of method based on a deeper 
insight into the needs and nature of the situation. In all of these 
institutions members of the faculty take an active part as individuals 
in promoting the work of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
answers on this point showing that in some institutions as high as 
60 per cent., and in most as many 30 per cent., voluntarily perform 
such service. 

We must therefore look to the Young Men’s Christian Association 
for the regular organized work for promoting the religious life of 
the men in the colleges. There are several denominational clubs in 
existence, but their number is so small and their membership and 
scope of activities so limited that they have little influence in the 
colleges. In eighteen colleges reporting there are four Catholic 
clubs with an average membership of eighty, three Episcopal clubs 
with an average membership of twenty-five, one each of Presby¬ 
terian, Methodist, and Baptist clubs with very small memberships. 

The Association exists in all the colleges as a social religious’ 
organization. In eight cases it occupies houses and in the others has 
rooms for headquarters. It provides reading-rooms, in a few cases 
dormitories for the Association leaders, game rooms, telephone and 
information office for the whole student body. In most cases it 
conducts an employment bureau for all the men of the college. The 
social features of the Association comprise receptions, house parties, 
weekly and monthly informal gatherings in a number of cases, and 
dinners. These events are generally open to all the men in the 
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college. The yearly budget of expenses varies from nine hundred 
dollars to three thousand dollars exclusive of the house expenses 
where one exists, the greatest number expending about two thousand 
dollars yearly. Seventeen employ general secretaries who devote 
all or a considerable part of their time to the direction of the work. 

When we come to examine the classes of men influenced by the 
work of the Association we find that in the majority of cases the 
leaders are upper classmen. This is but following the general ten¬ 
dency of all student enterprises. The largest number of men, how¬ 
ever, who take any active part in the work of the Association in most 
of the colleges is found among the lower classmen. This would 
indicate that the Association to some extent loses its hold on the 
student as he passes into the upper classes. The reason offered is 
that the student becomes interested in so many enterprises that he 
has no longer much time for the vrork of the Association. This need 
not be a great misfortune if the work for him in the early part of 
his course has been well done. There will of course always be need 
for a number of upper classmen to remain closely identified with 
the Association work to provide efficient leadership, but for the great 
part of the students the opportune time for the Association is the 
freshman and sophomore years, especially the former. All Associa¬ 
tion secretaries are agreed that if the Association does not influence 
the student during this part of his college life it will never do so. 
But if it has helped to inaugurate him into the complexity of the 
new life, has helped him in the choice of friends, has fixed habits 
of Bible study, and has enlisted him in the interests of a high moral 
standard in the social life of the college and of manliness in all student 
enterprises, the Association can count the larger part of its work 
for him done. 

The percentage of men in the colleges who are members of the 
Association varies from n, the lowest point reached in any of 
them, to 95. Neither of these percentages, however, is represent¬ 
ative. There are four cases having between n and 20 per cent., 
six cases between 20 and 30, three between 30 and 40, and three 
above 40. In the same groups the number of men belonging to 
social fraternities are respectively n to 25, 12 to 30, 14 to 22, 
33 to 40. Thus we find that in those colleges having a high per- 
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centage of membership in fraternities there is a correspondingly 
high percentage of membership in the Association, showing that 
the membership in both may depend to some extent on similar 
causes, such as size, age, and traditions of the college. A more 
important conclusion, however, is that in every group the percentage 
of membership in the Association exceeds that of the fraternities. In 
but four of the colleges does the Associatidn membership fall below 
that of the fraternities, while in all the others it rises above, in most 
cases by 10 per cent, or more. 

In several of the institutions there are various other organiza¬ 
tions predominatingly social, but their membership is, with two or 
three exceptions, small. With few exceptions, therefore, the fra¬ 
ternities comprise all the distinctively social organizations of any 
strength in the colleges. When we remember this, together with the 
fact that the fraternities almost invariably have the advantages of 
superior clubhouses, the above figures are especially significant in 
showing that the religious interest has been successful in maintain¬ 
ing itself beside the purely social. 

That the class of students who make up the membership of the 
Association is a representative one is seen in the fact that in thirteen 
colleges reporting on this point an average of 38 per cent, of the 
honor men, debaters, and athletes of the college were interested in 
the work of the Association or other religious work of the college. 
In six cases the per cent, ran much higher than the average. 

When we turn to the religious work of the Association we find a 
remarkable uniformity in both the character and methods employed 
in all the colleges. Three classes of religious meetings are held 
weekly, a public addressed meeting, a devotional or prayer meeting, 
and Bible- and mission-study classes. There are very few deviations 
from this program in any of the colleges. Of the three sorts of 
meetings, that which has been the most successful is Bible-study 
groups, the enrolment reaching in some cases as high as two 
hundred and in all above one hundred.* The need of this is empha¬ 
sized by the fact that in but three of the colleges are there chairs of 
biblical instruction, although the personal character of this sort of 

a More recent data indicate a material increase in the number of those engaged 
in Bible study. 
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work makes it of prime importance even where the curriculum does 
provide interpretative and historical courses. Undoubtedly the great¬ 
est success is attained where the social classification within the college 
is made the basis of division into groups for Bible study. Greater 
stability and interest is secured where men of the same social interest 
are brought together. Thus in one institution ten such groups were 
established during a recent year in as many different fraternity houses. 
It is also of the greatest importance to the permanent value of this 
work that a normal class for the leaders of the group be maintained, 
generally led by some member of the faculty. It is impossible that 
in the present attitude toward biblical criticism the student should 
not encounter many problems concerning the Bible, upon whose 
solution depends very largely his entire religious life. In fact the 
authority and value of the Bible is the occasion of a very large part 
of men’s doubts at this period of life. 3 It is of the utmost importance, 
therefore, that when these questions arise in the class that they be 
honestly recognized and that the element of worth in the records be 
separated from the authorship and date. For guidance in this 
important work the leaders should have the direction of some 
instructor, preferably a member of the faculty. Replies to the 
question whether such problems were recognized in the classes show 
that in over half of the Associations they are not and with two 
exceptions among the others only incidentally. It is hardly probable 
that such problems do not suggest themselves to the students, and 
not to recognize them is leaving open the possibility of having the 
whole practical value of the work upset by the questioning that 
must ultimately rise in the mind of the student. 

For the public addressed meeting the figures do not show as 
good results as are obtained in the Bible-study groups. In colleges 
reporting, five had an average attendance during the past year of over 
one hundred, in no case reaching a point above two hundred (except 
in one college where a different type of meeting was held, securing 
an average of three hundred for a part of the year). In six the 
attendance averaged from seventy-five to one hundred, and in five 
below seventy-five. This gives an attendance of undergraduate 
men in the colleges in the three groups respectively of 16 per cent., 

3 See Starbuck, p. 238. 
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8 per cent., 5 per cent. In but two of these colleges does the insti¬ 
tution provide a weekly religious service, and since most of the 
colleges are state institutions such a meeting is impossible. It 
appears, therefore, that, if the men of the colleges are to be provided 
with any public religious service it must be done by the Association. 
That it has not provided a meeting which would attract any consid¬ 
erable part of the students is evident from the above figures. More¬ 
over, it appears that in nearly all the colleges those that do attend 
are those who attend also the city churches, and hence are not in 
such need of a service at the college. 

The limited amount of money available for this purpose is doubt¬ 
less partly accountable for the results. In only four cases was the 
amount spent yearly for this purpose one hundred dollars or more, 
the highest being two hundred and fifty dollars. In the others it 
varies from twenty-five to seventy-five dollars. The purposes for 
which this is spent are for the most part printing to advertise the 
meetings and traveling expenses of speakers brought in from out 
of town. The experience of some of the larger Associations indi¬ 
cates that larger expenditures for music and for bringing in strong 
speakers, sometimes from considerable distances, does secure a 
more representative attendance and more far-reaching results in 
the religious life of the college. It goes without saying that no 
results worth achieving are to be looked for unless these meetings 
be characterized above all by sanity, sincerity, and downright hon¬ 
esty. Cant and unreality, as little as they can be tolerated anywhere, 
are least of all in place among college men. 

The type of religious development which most of all needs to be 
further extended in the group of colleges under consideration is def¬ 
inite activity in specific religious work. The engaging in some 
activity that will help others, the centering of one’s interest in some¬ 
body or something outside one’s self, is recognized as the first essen¬ 
tial of any real religious life for any class of people. And especially 
does the student with all his temptation to a selfish life and with 
the strong tendency at this age to excessive self-analysis, need the 
healthful influence of some unselfish and objective work. Fortu¬ 
nately one needs no very elaborate creed to do most of the things 
that need to be done in this direction and in the very doing of them 
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the student will find a solution of many of his difficulties. Nearly 
all Association secretaries agree that the work of the Association 
must be measured very largely by the number of men actually 
enlisted in some activity. In fact some question the ultimate value 
of enlisting a man for membership in the Association unless he can 
be set to some definite task. The number, however, that can be 
employed within the college is limited. The number that actually 
can be worked on committees in most cases does not exceed one 
hundred. 4 The Bible-study groups and mission-study will always 
fall short of enlisting all, and even for those that do this work it is 
a taking-in rather than a giving-out. Moreover, there will always 
be a number of men who cannot be appealed to by any of these 
forms of activity, but who both have the ability for and need 
the help to be derived from doing some definite unselfish work. 
The returns from fifteen colleges show that the percentage of the 
membership of the Associations, which is merely nominal in eleven 
Associations, is thirty or more. Moreover, the number of students 
engaged in any philanthropic work outside the college in none of 
the eighteen colleges reporting exceeded forty-two, and in the major¬ 
ity of cases was not above fifteen. All of this must show that the 
Associations are missing opportunities in not developing more philan¬ 
thropic work outside the college. There are a number of different 
kinds of service available, such as teaching Sunday-school classes 
in the city churches, conducting missions, and especially social- 
settlement work. Nearly all the colleges are situated in large cities 
and have abundant opportunities and needs at their very door. 
That students can be led to do this is shown in the experience of 
many of the eastern colleges. Harvard, for example, provides men 
for nearly twenty different philanthropic enterprises, furnishing 
nearly the entire equipment for a reading-room for eight hundred 
fishermen, forty men for an alliance for boys’ clubs, manual train- 
ing, gymnastics, and Sunday-school classes, and one hundred and 
eight men in a social work for children at Harvard House. At the 
beginning of a recent year one hundred and eighty-one men from 
the freshman class alone were enlisted in this work. 

We turn now to the influence of the Association upon the social 

* See Association Year-Book, 1902-3. 
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life of the colleges. This is a mooted point. One of the specific 
issues of the more general problem is the relation of the Association 
to the fraternities. This appears when we compare the percentage 
of fraternity men in the Association with the percentage in the 
college. In four of the sixteen colleges reporting on this point the 
percentage of the fraternity men in the Associations was as great 
or greater than that in the college. In the remaining twelve the 
percentage in the Association fell below that in the college, the dif¬ 
ference varying from 6 per cent, to 28 per cent.; and in the four in 
which the percentage was equal or above, it is reported as in the 
others that the fraternity men are, as a whole, more indifferent to 
the work of the Association than non-fraternity men, and that on 
the whole the influence of the fraternities upon the religious life of 
the college is somewhat deadening. Thus in all the colleges there \ 
is more or less of a conflict between membership in a fraternity and 
membership in the Association. The reasons assigned in nearly 
every case are that the social life of the fraternity makes so many 
demands upon the time and energy of the student that he has little 
or no time for the Association work. A few give as additional rea¬ 
sons that the Association work is not made sufficiently attractive 
from the social point of view, and still others that the class of men 
attracted to the social life of the fraternities is one that is difficult to 
influence with religious work. Undoubtedly all these reasons enter 
in. It will be seen that they are, in the main, the same reasons as 
are assigned for the failure of the churches to influence certain classes 
of people. The solutions offered for the difficulty also bear a strik¬ 
ing resemblance to each other. In general it seems to be agreed that 
the most effective policy is not to denounce the fraternities as 
inherently bad or in encouraging in any way any marks of antagon¬ 
ism between them and the Association; but rather to recognize them 
as a part of the college life of today, to recognize the possibilities 
for good in them and to use every means that can be used for utilizing 
these possibilities in developing the lives of their members. In 
addition to making the social work of the Association more attrac¬ 
tive by better facilities, such as clubhouses and rooms, and by more 
dignified social functions, two means have been used by those who 
have dealt with the problem most effectually. The first of these is 
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in seeking out in their freshmen year those men who give promise 
of leadership in student enterprises and identifying them with the 
Association work so completely that when they enter the fraterni¬ 
ties, as most of such men will, they will carry their interest in reli¬ 
gious work with them. The second is by enlisting Bible-study 
groups in the fraternity houses, making such work a part of the 
fraternity life. 

Closely connected with the so-called “fraternity problem” is 
the attitude of the Association leaders toward the prevailing types 
of social activity in the college. In all the colleges save one dancing 
is indicated as the prevailing type of social amusement. In addition, 
receptions and card parties are prevalent in many. In every case, 
save two, where dancing was given as the prevailing type, the atti¬ 
tude of the Association leaders is given as opposed. Apart from 
the question of principle it can be readily seen that this attitude 
is largely responsible for whatever gap exists between the religious 
and social life of the colleges. So far as the attitude is a ques¬ 
tion of personal conviction, it certainly cannot be sacrificed, what¬ 
ever results might be secured by such a change; but in so far as it is 
based upon any unwise prejudice or on a mere traditional concep¬ 
tion of morality, it ought not to stand in the way of bringing more 
men into touch with the religious life of the college and also raising 
the social activities themselves to a higher moral plane. Two 
general secretaries of considerable experience express the opinion 
that in the interest of the Association work and of the moral stan¬ 
dards of the social life of the colleges the leaders of the Association 
ought to take an active part in these amusements. 

Another mooted question in Association polity is the basis of 
membership. That the power of holding office and of voting should 
have been confined to the members of so-called evangelical churches 
in the early days of the Association when there was a bitter struggle 
going on between “evangelical” and “non-evangelical” churches is 
easy to understand. And that the provision has helped in maintain¬ 
ing the evangelical character of the work of the Association may be 
granted. But that the distinction should be maintained when most 
of the reasons for its existence have passed away, especially in the 
college field, is questioned by many. The problem manifestly is, 
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to maintain the present character of the work, whose value scarcely 
anyone questions, and at the same time to enlist the heartiest co¬ 
operation of all Christian men in the college, without regard to their 
church connection. That there is a tendency to disregard the dis¬ 
tinction between active and associate members in the practical work 
of the Association is evident in many of the larger Associations. In 
six of these it is indicated that the tendency is to put men into places 
of leadership on the basis of ability and character regardless of their 
church membership* Personal interviews with a number of leading 
Association secretaries revealed the opinion that there is a desire 
on the part of many for a restatement of the basis of membership 
which will accord more with the standards actually found to be 
most expedient in the practical work of the college Associations. 



MOSES 

—Michael Angelo 
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ARE COURSES IN THE BIBLE SUITED TO THE CUR¬ 
RICULUM OF A PREPARATORY SCHOOL? 


PROFESSOR ISAAC B. BURGESS 
Morgan Park Academy 


The question to be discussed is not whether a knowledge of the 
Bible is desirable in the pupils of a preparatory school. Few of 
the readers of this journal would deny that it is. It is a very dif¬ 
ferent question whether through its curriculum a school prepara¬ 
tory to college should impart this knowledge. There are other 
agencies capable of imparting a knowledge of the Bible, with which 
the adolescent is brought in contact, notably the home, the church, 
and voluntary movements like the Young Men’s Christian Asso¬ 
ciation acting in harmony with both the church and the school. 
The school curriculum is already full. Why may not training in 
the Bible be left to these other agencies ? 

As for the home, in many cases there is little sympathy on the 
part of the parents with the Bible and even when there is sympathy 
and a desire to impart, either adequate knowledge or pedagogic 
skill are lacking. Even where there is sympathy and knowledge 
and skill there is as a rule in the hurry of bread-winning and social 
life too little time for full and systematic Bible study. We must 
remember that study to be good must be graded, so that each child 
in an ordinary home would have to have a course of study of his own. 
To furnish the atmosphere in which Bible study may thrive, to 
strengthen the motives which animate it, and to supplement the 
major agency in it, must always be the well-nigh indispensable part 
of the home. As a rule it cannot do more than this. 

The church through its central educational agency, the Sunday 
school, is becoming increasingly efficient in teaching the Bible, 
but at present the average Sunday school is not provided with 
teachers well prepared to teach the Bible on the historical and 
literary sides. It is doubtless owing to this fact in a considerable 
degree that the Sunday school loses many, even from families with 
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church affiliations, between the ages of thirteen and nineteen, that 
is, at just the time when our boys and girls are under the influence 
of preparatory schools. Indeed, it may be owing in part to the 
influence of the high and preparatory schools, with their emphasis 
on the historical and literary, that the adolescent loses interest in the 
Sunday studies which are of a more religious and emotional type. 
But a more serious limitation of the work of the Sunday school will 
be found in the case of young people from families not affiliated 
with Christian churches. In such cases, as is shown in a later part 
of this article, the influence of the Sunday school is brief and ineffec¬ 
tive. 

The same difficulty arises in the case of classes organized by the Y. 
M . C. A. of the school or by individual Christian teachers, and pursu¬ 
ing studies outside of the school curriculum. Such classes appeal 
but little to those pupils reared outside of Christian influences, the 
very ones for whom the school should supply the deficiency of the 
home. Moreover, such classes are often too sporadic, voluntary, and 
dependent on chance to have dignity and efficiency. Each year’s 
effort, too, often stands by itself and is not a part of any largely 
planned consecutive course. 

Thus by consideration of other agencies we have found that 
while in many cases the influence of the Christian home and the 
teaching of the church school will give a training in the Bible, in 
many others they fail to do it and it will not be secured at all unless 
through the day school. 

But it is alleged that the Bible, as a religious book, cannot be 
taught to people of different religious beliefs without offense. For 
a discussion of this question, see a symposium in this journal for 
January, 1906. To the writer it seems that the difficulty has 
arisen from a too narrow conception and teaching of the Bible in 
the past. We are plagued by a bad tradition. While the Bible 
is a book of religion it is also an ancient history, an anthology of 
choice literature, and an inspiring book of ethics. Whether or not 
it be possible to teach the most essential religious conceptions without 
discussing the points of difference in comparative non-essentials, 
it is at least possible to study Bible history, Bible literature, and 
Bible ethics without offense and in such a way as to make the forma- 
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tion of correct religious conceptions more likely. Surely, too, there 
is a difference between a public school supported by taxation levied 
upon those of all beliefs and of none, and a Christian school founded 
and sustained by those whose lives are guided by the Bible. It 
seems to be incumbent on such a school to teach the Bible and that 
such a teaching of the Word should be in the eyes of many an ad¬ 
vantage which the Christian school will have over the public 
school. 

We may go further and point out certain special and unique 
qualifications which the secondary school possesses for this work. 
The school has a flexible curriculum—notably so. The larger 
schools have added elective studies with surprising ease and 
rapidity during the last few years. A whole group of sciences 
taught in the laboratory, manual training, physical training, type¬ 
writing, and, since the acquisition of the Philippines, Spanish, 
have been grafted on the curriculum in rapid succession, not, of 
course, for all pupils, but for such as choose them. Shall there be 
no opportunity to choose Hebrew literature and history, which have 
influenced the world as deeply as any ? It cannot be claimed that 
these have been excluded because too ancient, for Greek and Roman 
history and literature have long had place in secondary schools and 
would render the study of another ancient nation all the more nat¬ 
ural and easy. 

The curriculum of our preparatory schools is being framed in 
no narrow spirit; it is being wisely shaped to meet the needs both 
of those who are looking far ahead to a life of wide influence as rep¬ 
resentatives of college culture, and also to meet the needs of all the 
people of every community. It should include a study of the Bible; 
for, on the one hand, no college boy can understand his college 
literature and history without knowing the literature and history 
and ethics of the Bible, which have largely conditioned the move¬ 
ment of thought the world over; and, on the other hand, every commu¬ 
nity needs in its Sunday schools and other church agencies for relig¬ 
ious education, the personal training, the direction, the stimulus that 
would come from seeing the Bible taught by college graduates in a 
scholarly way in its secondary schools. The voluntary, love-con- 
strained teachers in our Sunday schools would be either personally 
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pupils in secondary-school classes or at least accessible to the 
influence of such classes. 

Such is the argument for Bible teaching in preparatory schools. 
It is felt that it will be made clearer by a brief history and statement 
in regard to a representative school which has acted upon the con¬ 
victions expressed in this paper. Such a school is the Morgan Park 
Academy of the University of Chicago. In this school the needs 
of the students for several years were met so far as possible (i) by 
classes conducted especially for their benefit in connection with the 
Sunday schools of Morgan Park; (2) by classes conducted by the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations. Of 
these the classes held in connection with the churches were some¬ 
what more successful in keeping up the attendance, but from both, 
after the first burst of interest, very many fell away. In both cases, 
too, many of those most ignorant of the Bible and most in need of 
its moral stimulus failed to respond at all to the invitation to attend. 

Moved by this comparative failure to bring the advantages of 
Bible study to the school as a whole, with the cordial encouragement 
of President Harper, a scheme of required classes was carefully 
formulated for the year beginning September, 1900. This plan 
was thus presented in the calendar of June 1900: 

The study will be literary, historical, and ethical, dealing with the great 
essentials of human life, thought, and history, avoiding controverted matters. 
It is felt that no man is educated who is ignorant of a book which has so per 
meated English literature and influenced history so deeply as the Bible. 

The department of Bible Study is an adjunct of the department of English 
Literature and the methods employed will be those of that department. Exact 
knowledge will be required and thorough training given in both reading and 
writing. One hour per week will be given to recitation in all the courses 
announced and every pupil will be required to take one course during each year 
of his residence; he will, however, be allowed to select under suitable guidance 
the course he will take. 

This statement, so far as it goes, correctly describes the spirit 
and method of the work today, except that some of the present 
courses are historical rather than literary, and according to the pre¬ 
scription of courses by the University it is possible to finish the work 
in three years instead of taking the four or five years of a full school 
course. The hour chosen for the class has been the first on Mon- 
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day morning, on which day the program is somewhat modified to 
adapt it to the needs of Bible work. This arrangement makes it 
possible and natural for the pupil to prepare his Bible-study work 
on Sunday. At least one hour is required for proper preparation, 
and the recitation is forty-five minutes long. 

There yet remained one difficulty. The work in the Bible was 
not recognized directly by any of the colleges in their admission 
requirements, however valuable it might be indirectly as a training 
in English and history. The average boy does not readily recognize 
these indirect values and so many who were in haste to get into 
college by the shortest route were inclined to neglect their Bible. 
This difficulty the University of Chicago with the warm endorsement 
of President Harper and after the careful consideration of the Bibli¬ 
cal departments removed in 1903 by giving credit for Bible courses 
as follows: 

BIBLICAL HISTORY AND LITERATURE 

1) The History of the Hebrews from the Establishment of the Kingdom to 
the Return from the Exile. —The following texts are recommended as indicating 
the character of the work required: Price, SyUabus of Old Testament History , 
§§ 50-80; Kent, History of Hebrew Poe pie > Vol. I, §§ 73-169; Vol. II, §§ 1-212. 

2) The Life of Jesus. —The requirement will be met by the study of Burton 
and Mathews, Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ; chaps. 2, 3, 20-27, 
may, if necessary, be passed over lightly or omitted. 

3) Old Testament Literature. —Robertson, The Books of the Old Testament . 
will indicate the scope and character of the requirement. 

4) New Testament Literature.— -The requirement will be met by the study 
of McClymont, The New Testament and its Writers , chaps. r-18. 

The unit consists of 1), 2), and either 3) or 4), at the option of the student 

This scheme of study the Academy at once put into effect. 

We have five classes: (1) an elementary class in Old Testa¬ 
ment history, first year; (2) an elementary class in Old Testament 
history, second year; (3) an advanced class covering Old Testa¬ 
ment history in one year; (4) a class in the life of Christ; (5) a class 
in New Testament literature. It will be seen further that a pupil 
can take a full course in either three or four years according to his 
stage of advancement and that he receives for this full course one 
unit's credit. A unit means a study taken at least four times a 
week for one year, and fifteen units secure complete admission to the 
University. The granting of credit by the University of Chicago 
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has made the subject mere acceptable. It would be still more so 
if other colleges would do the same, for many of our pupils do not 
go to the University of Chicago and the study is here required of all. 

Studious pains have been taken to make the courses unobjection¬ 
able to those of all faiths by omitting everything of a sectarian char¬ 
acter. No specific complaints have ever been made that anything 
taught was narrow and offensive to any religious belief. We are 
disappointed to have to record, however, that requests come from 
Catholics and Jews every year that boys be excused from Bible study 
on the general ground that the teaching is not under Catholic or 
Jewish auspices. In such cases no boy is excused without our 
first writing a strong letter to his home urging that he take the work. 
As an estimate it may be said that about half the Jewish and Catho¬ 
lic boys take the course and half do not. 

A careful written test given our pupils upon entrance to the 
Academy three years ago is valuable as showing the kind of 
material with which we have to deal. This test was placed before 
those about to enter the most elementary course—that in Old 
Testament History. Pupils were asked, (1) whether they had 
ever attended a Sunday school; (2) whether they had attended 
regularly for the last year, and, (3) five elementary questions upon 
the facts and stories of the Old Testament. It was found, (1) that 
all of the thirty-four who were to begin the Bible course in the school 
claimed that they had at some time or other attended Sunday school; 
(2) that seventeen had attended Sunday school regularly during 
the preceding year and seventeen had not; and (3) that the half who 
had attended Sunday school during the last year reached an average 
of 69 per cent, on the test questions, while the half who had not, 
reached an average of only 42 per cent.—a difference in favor of 
the Sunday school boys of 27 per cent. The facts elicited by this 
test are in accord with a general impression of the facts as gained 
by the last six years’ experience. 

They are not in accord, however, with two oft-repeated assertions 
or, at least, implications. These are, (1) that the average student 
in our colleges (such as those whose ignorance of Bible facts has 
been widely reported) is a Sunday-school scholar in a real sense, 
and (2) that the average Sunday-school scholar gets almost no 
knowledge of the Bible from his study. The difference between 
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the regular Sunday-school scholars and others was, as we have seen, 
27 per cent, as measured in Bible facts and stories; it is doubtless 
more than 50 per cent, as measured in terms of adaptation to Bible 
work and sympathy with it. There can be no understanding of 
our work in the Bible here without the knowledge that about one- 
half of our boys lack even that rudimentary and imperfect acquain¬ 
tance with the Good Book which the Bible schools of our churches 
are largely supplying. It is this half of our boys which compels us 
to teach the names and order of the books of the Bible, to explain 
the departures from every day speech found in Bible language, and 
to confine our attention to elementary facts. It is this half among 
whom are mostly found those to whom Bible study is distasteful 
and who try to shirk it. 

The study is, however, making itself more respected constantly. 
Pupils who absent themselves unnecessarily from a recitation or 
come without preparation are required to make it up, in a special 
study-period on the following Saturday. Those who fail in Bible, 
though it has but one recitation hour a week, are now thrown out of 
public participation in athletics as much as if it were alloted five 
recitations a week. 

Emphasis has been laid on the strictness of the requirement in 
Bible because in many quarters the study is pursued with less vigor 
and seriousness than others. It was desired to give it here a secure 
and honored place. Let it not be inferred, however, that we have’ 
tried to drive rather than to draw. The teachers best adapted to 
just this work have been placed in charge and they have tried to 
make it attractive. 

Interesting references are given to books in the library, and the 
first of the year a teacher has been present in the library on Sunday 
afternoons to show the boys how to find and use the references. 
Wall maps and relief maps are used in the class and small relief 
maps are put into the hands of the pupils to be filled in with places 
as narrative advances. Penny pictures are also used in the class¬ 
room and occasional stereopticon lectures given. 
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EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL STUDIES ON THE LIFE OF 

CHRIST 


XXXV. THE GREATEST COMMANDMENT, THE GREATEST SINNERS, 
THE GREATEST GIVER 
Mark 12:28-34, 38-44* 

I. CRITICAL QUESTIONS 

The discussion between Jesus and the scribe regarding the most im¬ 
portant of the commandments is given by both Matthew and Mark, but 
with some variation. Matthew records the incident as one of a series 
of attempts made by Jesus’ enemies to entrap him in some well-laid snare. 

Many interpreters, following Mark’s account, regard the scribe as a 
sincere inquirer, not desiring to entrap Jesus, but, on the contrary, recog¬ 
nizing his authority as a teacher. On this point a few facts may be noted. 
First, in both accounts the incident takes its place beside sharp encounters 
between Jesus and his opponents, which would suggest that the motive 
prompting this question was the same as that which prompted the others, 
a consideration which finds support in the fact that, at the close of the 
narrative, Mark says: “No one was daring to question him further,” 
seeming to suggest the evil intent of the questioner. Again there is nothing 
in Mark’s account actually denying the presence of such a motive. Thirdly, 
the seeming pleasure of the scribe at Jesus’ answer, vs. 28, is no indication 
of his good intention, since it may have been due to the effectual silence 
given the Sadducees. This much is intimated in the Matthew parallel 
22:34. Lastly, it is unlikely that a man of the scribe’s social and ecclesi¬ 
astical position would publicly recognize Jesus’ authority when the leaders 
in church and state were present and plotting his destruction. 

n. EXPOSITION 

“Which commandment,” usually interpreted as meaning what kind, 
or sort, of commandment. The rabbis distinguished between “light” and 
“heavy” commands. Did the scribe mean to ask which command was 
most important in this or in some other group, or class, or did he simply 
ask which command was greatest, regardless of class ? The latter alter¬ 
native seems the more reasonable to us, though many interpreters prefer 
the former. First, the interrogative pronoun, iroux, does not uniformly 
designate kind, or quality. See Matt. 21:23 2 4 : 4 2 Again, the word 

“all” shows that the contrast is not between classes, or kinds, of com¬ 
mands, but between a solitary command and the remaining total, “which 
* International Sunday-School Lesson for October 7, 1906: 
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one out of all,” etc. Lastly, Jesus, in his reply, does not recognize this 
point in the question, but refers to two commands, without noting a differ¬ 
ence in class. 

Jesus’ answer to the scribe consists of two quotations from the Old 
Testament, Deut. 6:4, 5, and Lev. 19:18. The first part was probably 
the most familiar piece of Scripture to the Jews, being recited each day 
by them in solemn declaration of their monotheistic faith. The second 
part, inculcating neighbor-love, was joined by Jesus to the first. He may 
or may not have been the first thus to co-ordinate these commands. Luke 
10:27-29 suggests that the schoolmen had already done so; though if 
they had, there was still a difference of opinion touching the meaning of 
the word *' 1 neighbor.” This may well have been the case, for the word 
“neighbor,” as used in the passage cited from the Old Testament refers 
to a fellow-Hebrew, and had, therefore, a national or racial, and not an 
individual, meaning. 

“Not far from the kingdom of God,” vs. 34, that is, there were no 
serious intellectual difficulties in the way of the scribe’s entering the king¬ 
dom. This, however, did not constitute him a member of that kingdom. 
One must not only know the truth, but act on it. See Mark 10:17-22; 
Luke 10:28. The kingdom referred to was probably the ethical and spirit¬ 
ual state of the sons of God, which each entered when he met the condi¬ 
tions of membership therein, and which terminated in the future blessed¬ 
ness of the saved. Vss. 38-40 contain a stinging satire on the hypocrisy 
of the scribes, Jesus’ final (see 7:1-23) polemic against the religious party, 
probably a summary of a lengthy discourse; see Matt. 23:1-39. In vss. 
41-44 we have, according to the synoptists, the last scene in the temple— 
a pleasing contrast this to the other scenes of this busy day, marked, as 
they were, by the malice and bitterness of Jesus’ enemies. 

Jesus probably sat in the court of the women, where were arranged 
rows of trumpet-shaped receptacles for gifts. The principle enunciated 
by him, namely, that an offering to God is measured, not by its amount, 
but by the measure of sacrifice it involves, while commonplace today, 
was probably not generally recognized in his time, for outward display 
figured conspicuously in religious observances, see Mark 6:1-6, 16-18. 
According to Josephus, a law was enacted forbidding excessive giving. 

“Two mites,” vs. 42, in value, about two-fifths of a cent or one-fortieth 
of a day’s wages. 

III. SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMONS 

Love, the greatest of the commandments. It is the greatest because 
it includes all the rest. But it does more than this. It does away with 
commands as a means for the obtaining of righteousness by substituting 
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for them a psychic force, an emotion, which, while it is enjoined in the 
form of a command, cannot itself be obeyed as such, but, under proper 
conditions, springs spontaneously from the inner man. 

Religion and morals essential to perfect character. Here, as elsewhere 
in the New Testament, religion and morals are joined. Love to God and 
love to fellow-man are co-ordinated. Genuine religion springs from love, 
and so does correct conduct. One cannot attain righteousness through 
the observance of the precepts, nor can his conduct toward his fellow- 
man conform to the New Testament standard by following these. 

Henry Beach Carr£ 

Vanderbilt University 
Nashville, Tenn. 


XXXVI. THE TEN VIRGINS 
Matt. 25:1-13* 

I. CRITICAL 

In the chapter preceding, the disciples questioned Jesus concerning the 
time of the destruction of the temple and the signs of his coming (vs. 3). 
If we follow our sources it seems that Jesus in his answer points to the 
“tribulation” at Jerusalem in the near future, and to his coming “imme¬ 
diately” after the tribulation (vss. 29, 30). The postponement of the 
coming beyond the time indicated presents the real critical question of the 
passage to be considered. One is left to one’s individual opinion, in other 
words, as to the correctness of the understanding of the disciples as to 
Jesus’ words on this occasion, and, on the other hand, the real view of Jesus 
as to the time of his coming. Following come several analogies pointing 
to the suddenness of his coming. The parable of the virgins falls into 
the scheme as describing the situation in which men will find themselves 
at that coming. Despite many unwarranted and misleading applications 
of the parable, as, for example, the coming of Christ to his church, the 
whole matter is the necessity to the follower arising out of the unexpected¬ 
ness of the coming of the Son of man; one must watch and be ready. 

n. EXPOSITION 

The parable is framed on some variation of the oriental custom of 
the bride being escorted by the bridegroom and a party of her friends to 
the house of the bridegroom, over the threshold of which she was led 
in great joy. In this case they wait long; perhaps the bridegroom comes 
from a distance. The picturesque night procession, with lamps or torches 
borne by ten maidens, probably a conventional number, is the feature 
of the ceremony. Note that all ten carry lamps, and all the lamps are 
* International Sunday-School Lesson for October 14, 1906. 
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filled with oil and lighted, for all expect the bridegroom and would have 
no delay nor confusion to make the welcome seem uncordial. But half 
of them forsaw possible delay and carried other oil in special oil vessels. 
Here begins the distinction that is so distressing later. But all alike watch. 
All slumber and sleep (note the graphic portrayal, not ordinary in the 
English, of the gradual overpowering—they doze at first, then give up). 
On the night air comes the welcome, awakening cry: 44 Behold the bride¬ 
groom ! Come ye forth to meet him! ” All ten arise quickly and with their 
lamp-needles prick through the wicks that the burned portions may be re¬ 
moved and the oil be given chance to rise. The oil is nearly gone; the 
lamps flicker. Five turn oil from their vessels into the lamps; the others 
ask for a supply. Five lamps burn up brightly. An illustrated manuscript 
of the sixth century, the Codex Rossanensis, shows the lights of three 
lamps flickering, two gone out. It is a desperate situation. The wise 
cannot afford to divide and run the risk of all the lights going out before 
the end of the procession. They are willing, unselfish, but the others 
have been utterly, irreparably foolish. They must go, in the darkness, 
at midnight and seek oil. They procure it, but the procession has gone 
on, has entered the house and the gates are closed. Their cries from 
without are not recognized and they are turned away in disappointment 
and bitterness. 

The wicked servant of the preceding chapter had said: “My Lord 
tarrieth; I have plenty of time. ,, These thought: “He comes at once; 
there is no need of further preparation.” In the parable of the soils, the 
seed presumably was all good, the difference being in the preparation or 
lack of it in the soils. Here the blame is on the foolish and improvident. 
The wise cannot atone for them if they would. The proposition is: 
“Watch” The corollary is: “It may be too late.” 

m. SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMON; WATCHFULNESS 

1. The watchfulness of preparation. Watchfulness does not lie in 
knowing when crises will arrive, but in being prepared for them. The 
critical moments in any enterprise or life are met triumphantly only because 
one has moved more or less habitually and perhaps consciously toward 
them. All successes have a pedigree in the gradual accumulation of equip¬ 
ment. Like the virgins, in general we start with a fairly common equip¬ 
ment, and the outcome to each depends upon the use made of it. 

2. The results of carelessness or slumber. Sometimes we find that it 
is too late. To be sure, the wise might have given oil to the foolish, but 
the procession would have probably been left in darkness later. More¬ 
over, the wise could in no Way atone for the carelessness of the foolish. 
The matter looked back into an exercise of character on one hand and 
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the lack of it on the other. The wise could not transfer character, and 
if they might the lives of the foolish were no receptacle for it. For example, 
we donate provisions or money to the criminal and his family; the crime 
is not thereby atoned for. We must watch the child who may become 
or is already delinquent. If we are not too late we can train his character 
so that he will not become criminal. Or we may bolster up a building 
that shows signs of falling, but we cannot thereby replace the weakness 
of character of the one who built the dishonest foundation. We must, in 
business, in education, in all things, watch, prevent, encourage, strengthen. 
A wrong once done reaps inevitably its due result. We may live and 
grow, but the price we pay is eternal vigilance. 

Richard Roy Perkins 

Rockford, III. _ 

XXXVII. PARABLE OF THE TALENTS 
Matt. 25:14-303 

The days of Christ on earth are numbered. He sees the enmity of the 
Jews ripening to catastrophe. So they had treated prophets all through 
the past. He must take his place in the line of faithful teachers. 

EXPOSITION 

The parable we are to consider is found in the midst of final messages. 
Jesus* expected departure gives tone and color to all he . has to say. He 
naturally thinks of the end of work, the final issue of things, the judgment 
sure to come. He is certain of it with regard to the city of Jerusalem. 
He sees the cup of calamity filling to the brim, and very soon the nation 
will be compelled to drink it to the dregs. There is a vivid picturing of 
this national disaster. This he dwells upon at the first, and then, through 
the imagery of that judgment, he looks clear on to the end of the world. 

The particular thought emphasized in this parable is fidelity in active 
service. Christ thinks of his prolonged absence. The work of the king¬ 
dom which has been under his direct supervision must soon be committed 
to his disciples* hands. He wishes his followers to remember afterward 
their responsibility. So he pictures an employer who, just before he 
travels into a far country, delivers unto his servants his property to be 
cared for. The three servants, therefore, represent the Christian dis¬ 
ciples; the goods delivered represent the tasks, the advantages, the op¬ 
portunities of the kingdom. The distribution of values and positions is 
according to native capacity. Fifteen thousand dollars is intrusted to 
one, $6,000 to another, and $3,000 to the third. These personal differ¬ 
ences are real. Some are built to manage large affairs. Others get be¬ 
wildered unless the problem is smaller. The question may be asked, 

3 International Sunday-School Lesson for October 21, 1906. 
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“Who maketh thee to differ?” Christ enters into no explanation but 
recognizes the fact and insists upon what seems an unequal distribution. 

The first two servants put their funds into market activity and doubled 
their values. This common fidelity in active service is the thing specially 
commended. The same words are used in the two cases, that of the 
$15,000 man and the $6,000 man. Both are called “good and faithful” 
their work is “well done.” Each of them is made “ruler over many things” 
and they are permitted to share the joy of their lord. The two men 
are brought in with their varying amounts to make it clear that fidelity 
is the one desirable feature. Commendation, promotion, joy do not de¬ 
pend on bulks, unequal amounts, native ability, but upon wisely using 
what is entrusted with a keen sense of moral accountability. 

The third servant is pictured as digging in the earth and hiding the 
money put in his care. It is easy to imagine all sorts of reasons why 
Christ makes the man of least ability turn out to be “wicked and sloth¬ 
ful,” “a lazy good-for-nothing.” Most of the reasons are very fanciful, 
none of them certain. It may be said, indeed, that men of small ability 
are timid, shrinking, apt to underestimate the worth they have; but the 
picture here is of a man who fails to use his gift because he has a false con¬ 
ception of the employer: “I knew thee, that thou art a hard man reaping 
where thou hast not sown.” His slothfulness grounded itself in his 
wickedness. He attributed hardness to the heart of his master when it was 
his own heart that was hard. It is the inactivity of faithlessness. There 
are men who charge God with irrational partiality and think of him as 
harsh and cruel in his distributions of providence. “Things happen as 
they will; there is no use to try.” Christ pictures the master handling 
that servant with most rigorous logic simply to show the utter groundless¬ 
ness of his excuse. Every gift is for use; every opportunity a gateway. 
Growth, advance; that is the law of healthy, obedient, faithful life. 
Fault-finding, inactivity, sluggish negligence result in shriveling loss, 
atrophy. The work left over by the negligent has to be taken up by the 
“very busy man” and the success he makes in it seems to be a bonus 
thrown in in addition to his own prosperous increase. Such a condition 
of things always creates an “outer darkness” where lament grinds its teeth. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMON: RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE USES OF GIFTS 

We are in the kingdom to carry on its work. Absence of the Master 
makes it imperative. 

1. Original gifts are diversified, bedded in mystery. There are 
$15,000 men and $3,000 men. God knows it and marks out the task. 

2. Gifts and privileges are for use. Intelligent life means utilization 
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of resources. God put the impulse in man. Only perverseness and lazy 
slackness interfere. 

3. Use brings increase; makes the user a contributor, a participant in 
the world’s activities. He not only multiplies values; he multiplies him¬ 
self, his own self-respect, his ability to do larger things. He who receives 
and does not use is of no use to himself or others. To hoard money makes 
man a miser. To fail to thrust out into living activities gifts of grace and 
privilege makes any man miserable. Opportunities are taken away from 
him and bestowed upon the man already abounding in prosperous service. 

4. Every man is responsible, irrespective of degrees of native ability, 
gifts of grace and of Providence. It is fidelity which secures the “well 
done,” the promotion, and a share in the joy of the Lord. 

B. A. Greene 

Evanston, III. _ 

XXXVIII. THE ANOINTING AND THE BETRAYAL 

MATTHEW 26:6-164 
I. CRITICAL QUESTIONS 

The more important MSS. omit to fiijpov=ointment, in vs. 9. In 
many respects the anointing reported by Matthew, Mark, and John is 
similar to that recorded by Luke in the seventh chapter of his gospel. 
Are they reports of the same incident ? Great diversity of opinion has 
prevailed as to this, but it is now generally held that they are accounts of 
two distinct occurrences. While there are minor variations in the accounts 
given by Matthew, Mark, and John, they are of no such character as those 
which differentiate these reports from that found in Luke. The fact that 
a Simon appears as host in both cases has little significance, owing to the 
frequency with which this name was used. The fact that Luke lays the 
scene of the anointing reported by him in Galilee, and makes the woman 
a “sinner,” while the other writers place the scene in Bethany and identify 
the woman with the beloved Mary, sister of Lazarus and Martha, makes 
it altogether improbable that they are all reporting the same incident. 

n. EXPOSITION 

Verse 6. “Simon, the leper.” He had been a leper, but was now 
restored to health. Christian conjecture has assumed that he was one 
of the many whom Jesus had made whole. Nothing is said of the name 
of the host in John’s narrative. The traditions that make him the brother 
of Lazarus or the husband of Mary are without value. Vs. 7. “An ala¬ 
baster cruse of exceeding precious ointment.” The alabastron or cruse 
was made with a long, slender neck, which allowed the oil to escape only 
drop by drop. The oil was made from an extract of the Indian or Ara- 

4 International Sunday-School Lesson for October 28. 1906. 
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bian nard-grass. In her eagerness to complete the offering of love the 
woman can not wait for the slow escape of the ointment, and so breaks 
the fragile cruse in her hands (Mark 14:3). “Poured it on his head.” 
Mark says on his feet. It is not unreasonable to assume that she anointed 
both his head and his feet. Vs. 8. “ When the disciples saw it, they had 

indignation.” Mark says: “some of his disciples,” while John tells us, 
that it was Judas who murmured. De Wette renders it: “they scolded 
him;” but the meaning seems to be that of “passionate feeling which we 
strive to keep back in the utterance.” “To what purpose is this waste ? 
For this might have been sold for much and given to the poor.” These 
men were from the humbler walks of life. The offering was great in 
money value, and seemed to them to be useless. The 300 pence at which 
it was valued, represented the earnings of a Jewish laborer for an entire 
year. Herodotus tells us that an alabastron of nard was among the five 
costly gifts sent by Cambyses to the king of Ethiopia (Herod., iii, 20). 
Vs. 10. “She hath wrought a good work upon me.” This is explained 
in vs. 12, where Jesus asserts that the woman has anointed him for his 
burial. Did she see more clearly than the disciples the impending 
tragedy, or, does Jesus mean that she has unconsciously performed this 
preparatory service ? Vs. 13. “Wheresoever this gospel shall be preached 
in the whole world, that also which this woman hath done shall be spoken 
of for a memorial for her.” It is significant that out of the multitude of 
services performed during the earthly life of Jesus by those who loved 
him, this which accomplishes no utilitarian end should be made immortal. 
It is the crowning of Christian sentiment. Vs. 15. “And they weighed 
unto him thirty pieces of silver.” The revised version gives the literal 
rendering of the Greek word which the King James translators rendered: 
“Covenanted with him.” It is not necessary, however, to suppose that 
the money was actually paid at this time. 

III. SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMON 

Theme: The ministry of love. 

1. Love must express itself. If we are conscious of no desire to mani¬ 
fest our love, we may well doubt its existence. 

2. The natural expression of love is through ministry. Love’s con¬ 
stant impulse is to impart. A great love never counts the cost. Ministry 
is as inseparable from love as warmth is from fire. 

3. No ministry of love to Jesus Christ is waste. If it accomplishes 
nothing more, it increases love; for love grows by giving. In view of this 
incident the utilitarian may well hesitate before seeking to exclude the 
expressions of Christian sentiment from architecture or worship. 

Lathan A. Crandall 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The life of an infant attracts more or less attention; during the years 
of development, agitation, unrest and uncertainty succeed; then quietly, 
often unconsciously, comes the beginning of life’s real business. The fact 
that the history of the Religious Education Association has followed these 
lines indicates to many that it is an organism as well as an organization. 
Bom at a convention called to consider the improvement of religious 
education, held in Chicago, February 10-12, 1903, the movement attracted 
at first widespread attention; it received immediate general public endorse¬ 
ment and, in a short time, gained over 1,000 members. 

At the end of the first year there was held in Philadelphia a conven¬ 
tion lasting three days, at which over one hundred addresses were made 
by men of national reputation, on the general theme, “The Bible in Prac¬ 
tical Life.” At this convention the organization began to correlate its 
activities; seventeen specific departments were equipped with officers 
and launched on missions of investigation and experiment in their special 
problems and activities. In February, 1905, a great inspirational conven¬ 
tion was held in Boston; 130 eminent thinkers and leaders presented pa¬ 
pers on “The Aims of Religious Education.” One of the important 
accomplishments of this convention was also the formulation of a careful 
statement of the purpose of the organization. The opening paragraph of 
this statement reads as follows: “The threefold purpose of the Religious 
Education Association is: to inspire the educational forces of our country 
with the religious ideal ; to inspire the religious forces of our country with 
the educational ideal; and to keep before the public mind the ideal of relig¬ 
ious education, and the sense of its need and value.” One year later a con¬ 
ference of officers and workers was held at Cleveland. All the lines of 
work were carefully considered and a definite business and promotional 
policy adopted. 

The three great conventions have been outstanding features of the 
Association’s work, but at the same time many other things, perhaps of 
even larger value, have been accomplished. The question is not infre¬ 
quently heard, “What definite things is the Religious Education Associa¬ 
tion doing ?” In answering this, we have to remember that definite and 
concrete results may be of least value. The purpose is not so much to 
do things, as to cause things to be done. This is an organization for pro- 
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motion, education, and inspiration. Its work must be measured not by 
what it does as an organization, but by the new and larger and better 
things that are being everywhere done because there is such an organiza¬ 
tion. The most valuable results are probably the indirect ones, such, for 
example, as the phenomenal extension of teacher-training classes; the de¬ 
velopment of the religious educational work of Christian associations, both 
in their own institutions and in colleges and universities; the larger educa¬ 
tional work undertaken by young people’s societies; the increase in num¬ 
ber and improvement in quality of courses of study offered for the Sun¬ 
day schools; the widespread and growing public interest and appreciation 
of the importance of religious education as seen in pulpit and platform 
utterances, in the daily newspapers, in religious and secular journals. 
Not the least valuable of the results is to be found in the many books on 
the different phases of religious education, books bearing such names as 
Harper, Coe, Hall, King, Pease, Haslitt, and many others, all members 
of the Religious Education Association. 

It still remains to mention certain definite things that the Association 
has accomplished: First. The publication of three great volumes, which, 
by reason of their character and the authority of their contributors, have 
been almost universally recognized as the most important contributions 
to the literature of the subject. About 8,000 copies of these volumes have 
been put into circulation. 

Second. Three issues of the new bimonthly journal, Religious Educa¬ 
tion, have been published. This has already become a valuable vehicle for 
the publication of the best that is being thought and done today in the 
many departments of religious education and for keeping the member¬ 
ship in touch with the Association’s work. 

Third. All of the seventeen departments into which the work of the 
Association is divided are officered and equipped for definite work; many 
of them have made important contributions through investigation and 
otherwise. They have held meetings, prepared bibliographies, suggested 
curricula, conducted special studies, and issued departmental literature. 
It would take too long to tell in detail of the separate activities of these de¬ 
partments, although it may be but just to say that the following depart¬ 
ments have been able to accomplish most: Religious Art and Music; 
Teacher-training; Home; Christian Associations; Young People’s Socie¬ 
ties; and Sunday Schools. 

Fourth. Local Guilds have been organized in many important centers; 
these guilds, applying the principles of the organization to the smaller 
community, have conducted conferences, maintained classes in biblical 
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study and in teacher-training, held courses of lectures, and pursued de¬ 
partmental investigations. 

Fifth. Conferences with pastors, Sunday-school teachers, and educa¬ 
tors have been held at a number of points. 

Sixth. The great multitudes attending summer assemblies, denomi¬ 
national and similar conventions, have been reached and aroused to the 
consideration of the importance of religious education by means of special 
addresses given by leading thinkers and workers and by the distribution 
of the literature of the Association. Nearly one hundred summer assem¬ 
blies were covered in this manner during the summer of 1906. 

Seventh. State organizations are in process of formation for the 
promotion of religious education through conventions, conferences, etc. 

Eighth. A permanent exhibit of literature, materials, and methods 
used in religious education has been installed at the executive office, 153 
La Salle Street, Chicago, and is found to be of large value to all persons 
interested in the importance of religious education. The office is constantly 
used as a bureau of information on methods and principles of work. 

Ninth. The program is in process of preparation, and general ar¬ 
rangements are being made, for the next great convention to be held in 
Rochester during the first week of February, 1907, probably from the 
fourth to the sixth. Each of the preceding conventions has witnessed 
a cumulative movement in interest and influence, and there is no rea¬ 
son to doubt but that the next one, being held in this accessible and im¬ 
portant city, will be of even larger value than those that have preceded it. 

Tenth. There has been a steady increase in usefulness, in influence, 
and in the promotion of the principles for which the Association was 
organized, by means of securing new members and building up a constit¬ 
uency. 

The friends of the organization will, without doubt, be also interested 
to know the present condition of the Association’s affairs. The indebted¬ 
ness, which has embarrassed its activities for so long, has been reduced 
about one-half during the last six months. The payment of all pledges 
and the financial co-operation of those who are interested in the move¬ 
ment, will make it possible to cancel the other half within the next six 
months. Current expenses are all being paid; the membership is being 
maintained; a sustaining membership, consisting of those who pay $10.00 
per annum, is being built up. The definite activities of the Association 
mentioned above are being maintained and extended. The new office 
is properly equipped and the members are especially invited to make use 
of its facilities. 
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The present greatest need is that of continued enlarged and increased 
moral and financial support to enable the Association to continue its work 
of agitation, education, and promotion, through conferences and litera¬ 
ture especially; to publish the valuable results of the careful investigations 
being made by the different departments, and to undertake many kinds 
of service greatly needed. There is a steady call on the executive office for 
advice and assistance by those who are meeting the many problems of 
religious education in their Sunday schools, colleges, universities, homes, 
etc. There are constantly opening opportunities of usefulness, of arous¬ 
ing and influencing public opinion, which it is impossible to enter on 
account of lack of funds. 

It is, however, the judgment of those who know the movement best, 
that it has come to the period of its real usefulness; that, to a large degree, 
the uncertainties and experiments, inseparable from the organization of 
such a movement, are in the past, and its large field of definite and ever- 
widening service has been entered and is being occupied and cultivated. 



THE BOY JOHN* 

—Murillo 
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In the Biblical World for August attention was called to the new course 
of reading for ministers. It will be remembered that this course was 
carried out by a group of ministers meeting once a week through three 
months in the city of Chicago, under a personal instructor. The Insti¬ 
tute is especially fortunate in being able to secure the material of this 
course for the benefit of its members. 

The course aims to cover some of the important tendencies in the 
religious thought of today. Each type of thought is illustrated by a char¬ 
acteristic book. The purpose of the reading will be, first to gain familiar¬ 
ity with the ideas of each author, his point of view and purpose; second, 
to criticise the book so as to show its positive and negative qualities 
from the standpoint of constructive theology; and, third, to gain a sym¬ 
pathetic appreciation of its permanent contribution, however small. 

The particular books to be read are as follows: 

As representing what may be termed “modified orthodoxy,” Clarke, 
The Use of the Scriptures in Theology. Dr. Clarke is a theologian whose 
growth out of the traditional method in theology has been compelled by 
modem biblical criticism. He strives to show how the Bible may be used 
in formulating theology, by one who accepts the results of such criticism. 

The use of the historical method in theology is presented through 
Mathews, Messianic Hope in the New Testament. Professor Mathews 
shows how the rigid use of the historical method can be employed to dis¬ 
criminate between the permanent elements of Christianity in the New 
Testament, and the temporary forms of expression in which the Chris¬ 
tian belief was formulated. 

The third topic, “ Ritschlianism,” is reviewed through Herrmann, 
Faith and Morals; or , Communion with God. Herrmann is the most 
consistent living exponent of that epoch-making type of theology con¬ 
structed by Ritschl. He attempts to establish a theology on an objective 
authoritative basis, which at the same time leaves a man absolutely free 
to follow his own convictions in the fundamentals of his belief. 

The next theme, “Theology Based on Spiritual Symbolism,” is studied 
through Sabatier, Outlines of the Philosophy of Religion. The author 
shows first that religion is a necessary experience of man, and that this 
experience demands the formulation of certain convictions. The realities 
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with which theology deals cannot be accurately described, but can be 
suggested to the human spirit by appropriate symbols. 

Abbott, Theology of an Evolutionist , is chosen to represent theology 
in terms of evolutionary science. Dr. Abbott, frankly accepting the 
modem doctrine of evolution, attempts to show how the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity may be effectively set forth in terms of evolu¬ 
tionary science. 

Christian Hegelianism receives attention through John Caird, Funda¬ 
mental Ideas of Christianity . Dr. Caird attempts on the basis of Hegelian 
philosophy to show that the fundamental doctrines of Christian thinking 
are in complete accord with a rational view of the universe. 

A group of religious movements, of which Christian Science is the 
most conspicuous example, is reviewed through Dresser, Health and the 
Inner Life . Each type is traced to its historical origin, and classified in 
relation to other types. The volume furnishes an admirable means of 
understanding this exceedingly vital phase of modem religious life. 

The last theme to be considered is “Theology Based upon Modem 
Psychology.” The book chosen is Jones, Social Law in the Spiritual 
World . Professor Jones attempts to do in the realm of psychology what 
Henry Drummond did so effectively in the realm of biology a few years 
ago. He shows that the psychological needs of men furnish a rational 
basis for religious belief. 

The discussions of these books will be furnished to all members of 
the Professional Reading Guild (membership fee, $i a year) or to groups 
of ministers represented by a member of the Guild. A subscription to the 
Biblical World (new or renewal) sent through the office of the Institute 
will entitle to membership in the Guild without extra fee. The mem¬ 
bership fee is an annual one, but the course may be continued indefinitely. 
Books may also be ordered through the Institute, and a limited number 
will be loaned upon payment of postage both ways, and a deposit of the 
price of the book, 90 per cent, of which will be refunded upon its return. 

Groups of ministers in small cities or towns, who are deprived of the 
benefits of lecture courses, and are remote from the centers of thought, 
can find great stimulus and pleasant companionship in the discussion of 
these books in weekly meetings. The usefulness of the course to the 
isolated pastor will not be disputed. It has already been successfully 
carried on in a large city. 

The readers of the Biblical World who have churches under their 
charge will not forget that Bible Study Sunday occurs in September (9 
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or 16), and each will add a voice that day to the thousands who will set 
forth the power and potency of a systematic study of the Bible in building 
up the Christian character, and enlivening the Christian fervor of the 
church as a whole. 

The Institute has provided, without charge, for all ministers regis¬ 
tering at its headquarters their intention to observe the day, a series of 
pamphlets upon Bible study, a list of the latest and best books and articles 
about the Bible, and a suggested form of service. 

In order that the pastor may lose no time in utilizing the results of the 
address in any given church, the Institute has prepared the following 
pledge of personal Bible study: 

Are you studying the Bible? Have you fallen into the way of thinking 
that Bible study is for childhood and youth, and are you in consequence losing 
the stimulus that comes to the Christian life from systematic study of the Bible ? 

The church is responsible for the continuous religious education of each and 
all of its members. Bible study is an important element in religious education, 
especially in view of modem scholarship and investigation. Will you during the 
coming year undertake a simple but systematic course of Bible study, to be pre¬ 
scribed by the pastor ? If so, sign your name below. 

Any number of copies of this pledge, desired for distribution on Bible 
Study Sunday, will be furnished free of charge, upon application to the 
office of the Institute. 

A new edition of the Outline Study Course upon the Life of the 
Christ is just issued. This edition contains, in addition to the material 
of the former editions, an excellent map, and a dictionary of terms. 

The courses to receive special emphasis in the outline series this year 
are the “Life of the Christ” and the “Foreshadowings of the Christ.” 

The course just mentioned has a peculiar interest at this time, as one 
of those personally prepared by President Harper, and one of the first and 
most successful attempts to demonstrate the possibility of putting into the 
simplest and most interesting form the modem historical method of Old 
Testament study. 

The emphasis upon these two courses does not preclude the use of 
any of the other outline courses, of which there are four. 

Those who are contemplating the organization of clubs should com¬ 
municate at once with the Institute office, and secure material through 
which to create an interest in church or community, as well as suggestions 
for organizing the results of that interest. 
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God’s Image in Man and Its Defacement in the Light of Modern 
Ideals. By James.Orr. London: Hodder and Stoughton; 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1905. Pp. xv + 325. $1.75. 

This volume contains the “Stone Lectures” delivered by Professor Orr 
at the Princeton Theological Seminary in the autumn of 1903, with copious 
foot-notes and additional notes at the end of the book. The aim of the 
lecturer is to defend what he regards as the Christian view of the world 
against modem evolutionism. The Christian view is to him that which 
is embodied in the general Calvinistic doctrinal system, which, again, is 
unhesitatingly identified with the biblical. By “biblical” is apparently 
meant, that which is expressed in any part of the Bible, and accordingly 
in harmony with every other part. This “biblical view” of the universe 
is regarded as essential to that “Gospel system” of truth expressed in 
the doctrines of the incarnation, the atonement, regeneration, resurrection, 
and immortal life. These maintain their ground only when it is .granted 
that man was “directly” created by God and did not rise gradually out of 
lower orders of existence by inherent potentialities; that man at the outset 
possessed God-like moral purity; that this purity was lost by wilful viola¬ 
tion of statutory divine law on the part of the first man; that the conse¬ 
quent moral impurity was propagated by physical generation through the 
entire race, infants included; and that physical death is a consequence. 

Professor Orr does not reject evolution entirely, but that form of. it 
which is known as Darwinism. He says: “No religious interest, I may 
take it for granted, is imperilled by a theory of evolution viewed simply 
as a method of creation, provided certain conditions are fulfilled and cer¬ 
tain limits observed.” The limitations imposed are substantially, first, 
that man did not arise gradually out of the lower orders of life; second, 
that the history of man is not that of a gradual rise out of childlike inno¬ 
cence or a non-moral condition with only moral potentialities into a life 
of high moral actuality. In fact a careful reading of the lectures will 
show that Orr himself is deeply influenced by that time-spirit in which 
the conception of evolution is so powerfully at work. 

His arguments against Darwinism may be fairly embraced under three 
heads, the scientific contention, the theological contention, and the moral 
contention. In the first of these he presents the contradictions among 
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scientists, quotes scientific testimony of the highest standing to show that 
the immense period of time required by the Darwinian hypothesis for the 
origin of man by insensible gradations is not allowed by geology and 
paleontology, and that the most ancient human skulls indicate the posses¬ 
sion of mental faculties equal to our own. The “missing links” are not 
found nor likely to be found. There are immense strides or “jumps” in 
the stages of animate existence, inexplicable except on the ground that 
some power not inherent in nature and, like that manifested in miracles, 
struck out by direct creative acts these new forms of life. 

This brings us to the theological argument, which is not merely that 
the explanation of the phenomena of the universe is not to be found in 
the universe itself, but rather in an intelligence working toward an end. 
This would be the view most in accord with thoroughgoing evolutionism- 
The author argues from the point of view, not of the end, but of the begin¬ 
ning of things. Man cannot be “accounted for by unaided evolution,” 
or “unaided natural selection;” “the direct act of God” is necessary to 
explain the facts. In such an act nature is not said to be ignored, but 
the supernatural comes in at certain points to “aid” the natural. God 
is the supernatural factor without which the new forms could not be 
accounted for. 

I should like to say at this point that I do not see what satisfaction the 
Christian thinker can find in these “jumps” in the rise of natural organisms. 
If such breaks in the continuity of series make room for God as an aid in 
the explanation of nature, it can be so only in case God be excluded from 
the continuous series. If God be the theological equivalent of the acci¬ 
dental or the extra ordinary in science, then we are led to conceive the 
orderly progress of things as independent of God, and with the growing 
discovery of the subjection of things to natural law the sphere of the divine 
will become more and more limited and its reality continually endangered. 
But, indeed, the lack of orderly and fixed connection of events is as much 
out of accord with Christian theism as it is with evolutionism. The dual¬ 
ism which, unfortunately, runs all through Orris book is at the root of 
most of the difficulty which theology finds in modem science. But may 
not absolute confidence, on the one hand, in the scientific idea of the unity 
of nature and the perfect causal coherency of its phenomena and, on the 
other hand, absolute devotion to the religious ideal (God) which is the 
final explanation of nature, coexist in the same human mind ? 

The moral argument is twofold: first, the bringing of man into exist¬ 
ence in a low moral or non-moral state is out of keeping with the Gospel 
teaching of the Fatherhood of God; second, the evolutionist theory of 
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sin is offensive to our moral conscience because it regards man as morally 
immature , rather than as morally wrong . But Professor Orr must acknowl¬ 
edge that the same difficulty meets every theory which attempts to account 
for the presence of sin in a world ruled by a good God, and particularly 
the Calvinistic theory of *' 1 divine decrees.” 

There are a good many instances of a confused or ambiguous use of 
terms and of inconsequential reasoning in the book. One or two instances 
are given herewith. Referring (p. 198) to the divine pronunciation of the 
creation, when completed in man, as “very good,” the author argues: 
“But if man was made good, and now is evil, the inference is irresistible 
that he has become so by voluntary departure from rectitude.” The first 
use of the term “good” is in a non-moral sense, else we should have to 
attribute moral qualities of God-like nature to all the animals in the crea¬ 
tion and all the material bodies (see first chapter of Genesis); while the 
second use of the word “good,” as contrasted with (moral) evil, is equiva¬ 
lent to moral rectitude or purity. And as to the inference mentioned, its 
irresistibility is not evident. The natural inference would rather be that 
for such a being as Professor Orr describes a voluntary transgression 
would be impossible. 

Again, in Lecture V, after describing original sin in the darkest colors, 
and, in this connection, treating highly rhetorical language of Scripture 
as descriptive of literal fact, the author admits that “man retains many 
traces of the divine image .... in traits of character pleasing and praise¬ 
worthy in themselves.” Man is “capable of exhibiting many virtues” 
and has “still in his heart an inextinguishable longing after God” (p. 245). 
Is all this “evil” and not “good”? 

There can be no question of Professor Orris deep religious interest, 
his courage, his marvelous grasp of the material of present-day learning, 
and his perception of the seriousness of the questions now pressing for 
solution; but I do not think that the work under review can give much 
help to a man who is seized of the significance of the great intellectual and 
religious movements of the present and feels a sympathetic interest in them. 

George Cross 

McM aster University 
Toronto, Canada 
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ARTICLES 

L6hr,Max. “ Sozialismus und Indi¬ 
vidualism us im Alten Testament: 
Ein Beitrag zur alttestamentlichen 
Religionsgeschichte. ” - [Beihefte zur 
Zeitschrift filr die alttestamentliche 
Wisscnschajt, x.] Giessen: Topel- 
mann, 1906. Pp. 36- M. 0.80. 

A study of the relations of individualism and 
solidarity in the development of the religion of 
the Hebrews. This is an enumeration and 
exegesis of practically all the passages of Scrip¬ 
ture concerned, and as such is an interesting com¬ 
panion study to that by J. M. P. Smith in the 
American Journal oj Theology for April, 1906, 
upon the same subject, in which attention is given 
rather to the underlying pre-suppositions and 
the causes contributory to the growth of indi¬ 
vidualism. 

Price, Ira M. “Some Phases of the 
Ethical Character of the Old Testa¬ 
ment and the Ethics of Ancient Orien¬ 


tal Peoples.” Baptist Review and 
Expository July, 1906, pp. 368-82. 

A general survey of some aspects of the devel¬ 
opment of ethical ideals among the Hebrews, as 
compared with the ethical standards of other 
Semites. 

Westphal, Dr. “Aaron und die Aar- 
oniden.” Zeitschrift filr die alttesta¬ 
mentliche Wissenschajty Vol. XXVI, 
no. 2, pp. 201--30. 

An investigation of the biblical narratives con¬ 
cerning Aaron and his descendants which seeks 
to determine the exact status of Aaron according 
to the earliest sources. 

Zillessen, Alfred.. “Tritojesaja und 
Deuterojesaja: Eine literarkritische 

Untersuchung zu Jes. 56-66.” Ibid. t 
p p . 231-76. 

An examination of Duhm's hypothesis that 
Isa., chaps. 56-66, is not from the author of chaps. 
40-55. Zillessen holds to the unity of chaps. 
40-66. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 

Holtzmann, O. Neutestamentliche Zeit- 
geschichte. Zweite, vollstandig neu 
bearbeitete, Auflage. Tiibingen: Mohr, 
1906. Pp. 431. M. 8. 

This thorough and excellent history of New 
Testament Times by Professor Oskar Holtz¬ 
mann. of the University of Giessen, first appeared 
in the year 1895, in the “Grundriss der theolog- 
ischen Wissenschaften" series, being a volume 
of 260 pages. This neyr edition, after ten years, 
contains nearly twice as much material, and is 
really a new, masterly work by one of the fore¬ 
most New Testament scholars. 

Kaftan, J. Jesus und Paulus: Eine 
freundschaftliche Streitschrift gegen 
die religionsgeschichtliche VolksbUcher 
von Bousset und Wrede. Tubingen: 
Mohr, 1906. Pp. 78. M. 0.80. 


ARTICLES 

BUgge, A. Ueber das Messiasgeheim- 
nis. Zeitschrift filr neutestamentlichen 
Wissenschajty Heft 2, 1906, pp. 97- 
m. 

BrUckner, M. Zum Thema Jesus und 
Paulus. Ibid.y pp. 112-19. 

Schott, E. Die Aussendungsredc, 
Matt. 10., Mk. 6, Lk. 9, 10. Ibid.y 
pp. 140-50. 

Brockington, A. A. Miracles as Signs. 
Expository TimeSy August, 1906, pp. 
493 “ 95 * 

Farmer, J. H. The Main Purpose of 
the Apocalypse. Baptist Review and 
Expository July, 1906, pp. 339-48. 
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The New Testament in Coptic. 
Church Quarterly Review , July, 1906, 
pp. 292-322. 

Fairbairn, A. M. The Making of Paul 
the Apostle. Homiletic Review, July, 
1906, pp. 17-22. 

Holtzmann, H. Wellhausen’s Einlei- 
tung in die synoptischen Evangclien 
und die “modeme Theologie.” Pro- 
testantische Monatshefte , Heft 6 , 1906, 
pp. 209-22. 

Ihmels, L. Jesus und Paulus. II. 
Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, Heft 7, 
1906, pp. 485-516. 

RELATED 

BOOK3 

Breasted, J. H. Ancient Records of 
Egypt: “Historical Documents from 
the Earliest Times to the Persian Con¬ 
quest.” Collected, edited, and trans¬ 
lated with Commentary. Vol. IV: 
The Twentieth to the Twenty-sixth 
Dynasties. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1906. Pp. XXVIII + 
520. $3. 

This volume, with the index volume to be pub¬ 
lished in October, completes the corpus of the 
Egyptian historical inscriptions which Dr. 
Breasted has provided. No student of ancient 
history can be satisfied without access to this 
important work. 

Macalister, R. A. Stewart. Bible 
Side-Lights from the Mound of Gezer. 
A Record of Excavation and Discov¬ 
ery in Palestine. New York: Scrib¬ 
ner, 1906. Pp. 232. $1.25. 

Hinneberg, Paul. Die Kultur der 
Gegenwart, ihre Entwicklung und 
ihre Ziele. Teil I, Abteilung TV: 
Die christliche Religion, mit Ein- 
schluss der israelitisch-jildischen Re- 


King, Edward G. The Sabbath in the 
Light of the Higher Criticism. Ex¬ 
pository Times , July, 1906, pp. 438-43. 

Kneucker, J. J. Der klteste bekannte 
Text unserer vier Evangelien: Nach 
den neuesten Forschungen seit Auf- 
findung der altsyrischen Evangelien- 
ilbersetzung. Protestantische Mo¬ 
natshefte , Hefte 5 u. 6, 1906, pp. 182- 
94, 222-50. 

Rietschel, Ernst. Das Verbot des 
Eides in der Bergpredigt. Theo- 
logische Studien und Kritiken , Heft 
3, 1906, pp. 393-418. 

SUBJECTS 

ligion. Von Julius Wellhausen, 
A. JOlicher, A. Harnack, et at. 
1. H&lfte: Geschichte der christlichen 
Religion. Berlin und Leipzig: Teub- 
ner, 1906. Pp. 458. M. 11. 

The first part of a gigantic work proposing to 
treat the whole range of modern civilization. 
The contributors are among the leading scholars 
of the day. 

Hanauer, J. E. Recent Discoveries 
in Jerusalem. Palestine Exploration 
Fund Quarterly Statement , July, 1906, 
pp. 225-31. 

Walker, Dawson. The Gift of Tongues, 
and Other Essays. Edinburgh: Clark; 
New York: Scribner, 1906. Pp. 248. 
$1.75 net. 

There are four essays in this volume, the first 
maintaining that the glossolalia of the Day of 
Pentecost involved the speaking of foreign lan¬ 
guages; the second, on the “Legal Terminology in 
the Epistle to the Galatians,” criticizing the views 
of Ramsay and Halmel concerning the “will” 
in Gal. 3:15, but dealing inadequately with the 
view that the was a “covenant;” the 

third discussing Paul’s visits to Jerusalem; the 
fourth arguing for an early date of Luke and Acts. 
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(•^tutorial 


WE LEARN BY DOING 

In that school which God established when he made family life a 
practical necessity for human beings, instruction is of necessity chiefly 
by practice. The child learns by seeing what others do and by doing 
the same. Whether it be table manners or household tasks or moral 
conduct, the child begins by doing, doing grows into habit, and habit 
becomes second nature. Precepts find their place, but for the most 
part follow practice rather than precede it. Separated from practice, 
especially if contradicted by practice, they are of little or no avail. 

This principle, “we learn by doing,” is now recognized by our 
wisest students of education as of fundamental importance, especially 
in the earlier stages of education. The memorizing of rules and pre¬ 
cepts that are expected to be of value in some possible exigency of the 
future has given place in large part to the practice of things which 
the child is now able to do, in the doing of which both body and 
mind find training, and through the doing of which habit is formed and 
character developed. What nature ought to have taught us cen¬ 
turies ago, we are only just coming clearly to recognize and intelli¬ 
gently to apply. 

Who will show us how to apply this principle in religious education ? 
In particular, how shall we make use of it in the Sunday school ? 
Nowhere perhaps is its application more necessary. There was a 
time when the Sunday school laid all emphasis upon the storing of the 
memory, the chief task of the teacher being to ask the questions of 
the catechism or to hear the pupil recite the Bible verses that he had 
learned. Then the emphasis was transferred to direct evangelistic 
effort, and the teacher was urged never to lose an opportunity of 
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appealing to his pupil to choose the Christian life. Latterly not a few 
schools, recognizing the ineffectiveness and self-defeating tendency 
of this overemphasis upon the appeal to the will, and believing that 
to bring the pupil face to face with the great truths, and especially 
with the great personalities, of the Scripture was the most effective 
means of leading him to right decisions and of developing in him right 
ideals and right character, have made earnest endeavors to develop 
and improve the element of instruction. 

All this is well. But does it not, after all, fall short of an adequate 
recognition of the place of conduct, of activity, in the development 
of character ? Conduct is the expression of character. But it is not 
less true, as Jesus teaches, that conduct makes character. It may 
indeed be decisively fixed by a single great critical act of choice. But 
this single act, if its effect is to be lasting, must be confirmed by many 
lesser acts. Still oftener perhaps there is no single monumental act, 
recognized by the subject of it to be such, but a succession of acts, 
each contributing its increment to the habit that in the end is 
character. 

Because this is so, it is of pre-eminent importance that into every 
process of religious education there shall enter the element of oppor¬ 
tunity for right action, and especially that such opportunity shall be 
associated with the presentation of moral ideals. For to see the 
truth, and again and again to fail to respond in action, tends to the 
formation of a habit of not responding to truth with conduct, and this 
is itself the very essence of immorality—to know the truth but do it 
not. He who learns must do; for only by doing does he become. 

It is not our purpose at this time to propose a scheme by which 
this that we urge may be accomplished, and the principle, “We 
learn by doing,” be practically applied in the work of the Sunday 
school. We aim simply to emphasize the necessity that it be done 
in some way, and to urge our readers to consider how it is to be accom¬ 
plished. The principle itself must be applied in the solution of the 
problem. We must learn how to do it, by doing it. What pastor, 
what superintendent, what teacher, will in the coming autumn and 
winter do something practically in his own school or class to find the 
solution of the problem ? We should be glad to report next spring 
and summer the result of a number of such efforts. 
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CHRISTIAN AND JEW 

From the first century till today, from the days when the believer 
in Jesus looked upon the Jew as the crucifier of his Lord, and the Jew 
looked upon the Christian as a follower of the despised Nazarene, 
there has been mutual antagonism between the Christian and the 
Jew. Mitigated by neighborly contiguity and the spirit of human 
kindness, or aggravated by Jewish exaction upon gentile borrower, 
and Christian persecution of Jewish subjects, it has remained through 
all the centuries to keep apart the two great bodies of worshipers of 
Jehovah. Is there any possibility that it should ever be otherwise ? 
Though in Russia persecution of Jews still continues, it is not vain 
to hope that in all Christian lands it will soon be, as it now is in most, 
a thing of the past. The grip of financial oppression is no longer exer¬ 
cised by the Jew pre-eminently. The modem Shylock is as often a 
worshiper in Christian church as in Jewish synagogue. These causes, 
which have kept alive the mutual antagonism of Jew and gentile, and 
fanned it into a flame of bitterness, may, in America at least, be 
counted a thing of the past. 

But can the purely religious antagonism ever cease ? Perhaps not. 
But we are interested to call attention to an influence which is at 
work slowly, but not ineffectually, eating away the barrier that sepa¬ 
rates the worshipers of Jehovah and bringing them within speaking 
distance of one another. We mean the historical study of the Bible. 

When in times past all expression of religious belief took on the 
dogmatic form, and when devotion to one’s religion was measured by 
the intensity of the zeal with which one affirmed the tenets of one’s 
sect, and anathematized all who held different views, to be loyal to 
one’s religion was to stand in unalterable opposition to all who pro¬ 
fessed other dogmas than one’s own. Protestant and Roman Cath¬ 
olic were not fellow-Christians, but mutual antagonists and enemies. 
Still more were Christians and Jews mutually hated and hateful. 

But slowly a new condition of things is coming to pass. The his¬ 
torical study of the Bible and of religion has come into being. In 
this study both Christians and Jews are taking part, many Jews 
indeed more zealously and earnestly than most Christians. 

The Christian desires to know the history of the Jews’ religion, 
both because it belongs to the history of religion, and especially 
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because out of it sprang his own. Desiring to know not only the 
Old Testament period, but scarcely less that later period when out of 
its very bosom Christianity sprang, he not only delves for himself into 
the Jewish literature of the later pre-Christian centuries and the early 
Christian centuries, but reads with eagerness modern books expound¬ 
ing this literature, careless whether they be from Jews or gentiles, so 
only they are the work of honest investigators. 

But Jewish students too are interested in the early Christian 
records. Jesus was a Jewish rabbi. Paul was a disciple of Gamaliel. 
Dissenters from the orthodoxy of their day they were, to be sure. But 
that does not exclude them from Jewish history; there are modem 
dissenters from Jewish orthodoxy too. Founders of a new sect, which 
became at length a new religion, they were, to be sure. But that makes 
them not the less but the more interesting to the Jewish student of 
Jewish history. Men of ability, men of genius, great teachers, great 
leaders of thought they were. Greatest of all the rabbis—so some 
modem Jews do not hesitate to characterize Jesus. Why should 
any Jewish student reading Isaiah and Malachi and the Psalms 
neglect to read with equal diligence Jesus the prophet of Nazareth ? 

And so it has come to be a spectacle exciting no special remark 
when Jewish rabbi and Christian preacher sit side by side in the same 
classroom, studying together—it may be Isaiah or Malachi, it may 
be Jesus or Paul. They have come from very different environment, 
they bring a very different group of preconceptions and prejudices, 
but they have met on the same platform. They are both seeking 
to know the facts of history, to see those facts in their true rela¬ 
tion; to read aright the history of IsraePs religion; to estimate justly 
the teachings and character and total significance of all the prophets 
and teachers that made Israel the teacher of the world in religion. 
Honest students of history cannot forever read the record differently. 
The historical study of the Bible, aiming not simply at the knowledge 
of facts, but at the truth that is disclosed in facts, must continually 
narrow the chasm that separates Jew and gentile, and hasten the 
day when"they shall see eye to eye. And if it does this for Jew and 
gentile, wharshall it not do for Baptist and Methodist, for Protestant 
and Catholic, for Latin and Greek ? 
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TRUTHFULNESS IN TEACHING THE TRUTH 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
The University of Chicago 


A teacher in a Sunday school decided to undertake with her class 
a thorough study of the Bible, book by book. The class began with 
Genesis. The teacher, a college graduate, in preparing to teach the 
first chapter, became aware that her scientific convictions were at 
variance with the details of the biblical account of creation. She 
wrote to a theological professor for a list of books on Genesis. After 
using these helps, she became convinced that many of the narratives 
in the book of Genesis are myth and folklore. She wished to be 
truthful in her teaching. What was the “truth” which she could 
“truthfully” affirm before her class? 

A mother, one night after hearing her little girl repeat her prayers, 
was about to leave her, when the child asked: “Mamma, is God like 
a man ? Does he have eyes and hands ? Can he speak, and move ?” 
The mother felt scrupulous accuracy in one’s conceptions to be a 
primary virtue. She immediately talked w ith the sleepy little one for 
an hour, trying to supplant the childish anthropomorphism by a 
philosophically adequate conception of God. She was certainly 
“truthful” in her endeavor. But did she teach the “truth” to her child ? 

The above instances—both actual occurrences—illustrate a per¬ 
plexing problem in religious education. Teachers and parents wish 
to be strictly truthful in matters of religion. But is this possible? 
Or, if possible, how can it be attained ? To answer these questions, 
we must raise the familiar query: “What is truth?” 

If we seek to define truth, we immediately find ourselves face to face 
with a bewildering elasticity in the use of the word. But there are 
three quite definite conceptions which have found their way into 
religious instruction; and each of the three presents its peculiar 
problems. For the sake of convenience, w r e may name these (i) 
absolute truth] (2) historical truth] (3) spiritual truth. Let us briefly 
consider each conception with special reference to the duty of the 
teacher. 
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I 

One of the most familiar facts of experience is the constant delusion 
of ordinary observation. An event is observed by a dozen men. 
Each attempts to describe it. The result is an amazing discrepancy 
of statement, even when every man tries to be truthful. Our preju¬ 
dices, our special training, our life-interests, the physical state of our 
senses, all play so large a part that our apprehension of reality is 
conditioned by individual limitations. This biased testimony of the 
individual has been noted from time immemorial. The natural 
corollary to this is the recognition of the untrustworthiness of human 
observation. From such a source we can obtain only imperfect 
views of truth. 

If, then, we are not to live in the control of error, we must search 
for absolute truth, freed from all the perversions of ordinary percep¬ 
tion. We must see things, not with the eye of man, but with the 
eye of omniscience. We must endeavor to step outside the subjective 
circle of our own thinking and know reality as it actually is, not as 
it seems to be. Such has been the argument of philosophers and 
theologians. 

But how can we thus transcend our own limitations ? There are 
various ways in which men have attempted this feat, such as ecstasy, 
mystic contemplation, and idealistic philosophizing. But these are 
within the reach of only a few choice spirits. The great world of 
common people demands a path more universally accessible. In 
Christianity this popular demand for an expression of absolute truth 
has found an answer in a doctrine of divine revelation, according to 
which God has conveyed to man the absolute truth, stated from the 
point of view of divine omniscience. It is true that the religious 
teacher has usually come into contact with this body of truth through 
the medium of some doctrinal interpretation. But such interpreta¬ 
tion is assumed to preserve the fundamental characteristics of the 
original revelation, and is, indeed, ordinarily identified with that 
original. It should be remembered, however, that the theologian has 
constantly in mind the perfection of the divine thoughts. He attempts 
therefore, to present his doctrines in a complete system, which, when 
judged according to logical canons, shall have no flaws. In fact, 
where revelation fails to speak with definiteness, the theologian pro- 
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ceeds to fill in the gap by a priori analysis of the perfect idea, which, 
by hypothesis, exists in the mind of God. 

There can be no doubt that many religious teachers have some such 
conception of truth. In fact it has been the presupposition of most 
religious instruction down to the present day. In its most consistent 
form it meant memorizing of the catechism. In its more prevalent 
modified form it means carrying children through formal explanations 
of the entire range of theology, including such doctrines as predestina¬ 
tion, the Trinity, and the atonement, with all their abstruse refine¬ 
ments. The conscientious teacher feels it to be essential to lift 
children above their crude ideas concerning religion into the realm 
of absolute truth, which, being once correctly learned, need never 
be revised. In this way the foundations of religion are felt to be 
made secure. 

The defects of the catechetical method of instruction have been. 
abundantly disclosed by modem books on pedagogy. The method 
rests upon the assumption that truth can be accurately expressed in 
language, and thus “conveyed” from one mind to another. But a 
very little reflection suffices to show that language is only a rather 
clumsy device for stimulating thought. It “conveys” nothing. 
There can be no doubt, for example, that Hegel believed himself 
to have given expression to absolute truth in more accurate terms 
than any other philosopher. But to the ordinary man HegeFs 
elaborate definitions are meaningless aggregations of words. The 
sentences “convey” absolutely no thought. If, now, we were com¬ 
pelled to familiarize ourselves with these formulas, we should, unless 
we were intellectually capable of paralleling HegePs speculations, 
merely repeat the phrases like parrots. Whatever meaning we 
might derive would be so fragmentary, so colored by our own limita¬ 
tions, that, on the supposition that Hegelianism is “absolute” truth, 
we should be falling into error through inevitable misinterpretation 
of the Hegelian phraseology. 

The problem of education is made clearer if for the word “truth” 
we substitute the word “reality.” The most perfect definition, if 
it does not bring one into contact with reality , is an unfit means of 
education. May I refer to a bit of my own childhood experience 
to illustrate this point ? 
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I began the study of geography under the guidance of a bookish 
teacher, whose chief aim was to secure from the children an accurate 
reproduction of the contents of the textbook. My first lesson con¬ 
sisted in learning definitions of the scope and purpose of geography 
as a science. I learned the formally exact statements verbatim, 
without the slightest suspicion that I was entering upon a branch of 
learning which had relations to anything real. For months I mechani¬ 
cally learned definitions and located places on the map simply to 
fulfil a tiresome and unmeaning daily task. In the eyes of my teacher 
I was learning “ truth,” in “ truthful ” forms. As a matter of fact, 
I was spending my energies upon an utterly unreal world of symbols. 

Now, in the realm of geography the moral and spiritual damage 
of educating one in unreality is not so great. But what about the 
realm of religion ? Can there be any more appalling mistake here 
than to bring children into contact with unreality ? If in the day 
school the boy or girl is made to feel the vital reality of the subjects 
which he studies, while in the Sunday school he is led to contemplate 
a realm of doctrine about which he understands little and cares less, 
are we not heading the child straight for a period of revolt ? One 
of the most significant features of our age is the number of persons 
who ought, by character and environment, to be active in religious 
faith and service, but who are convinced that the churches are devot¬ 
ing their energies to the defense of an empty structure of verbal 
technicalities. Such persons are often the natural products of an 
ideal of religious instruction which failed to bring them, as children, 
into contact with reality. 

We may, then, formulate the principle which should guide the 
teacher as follows: Bring children into touch with what is real to them . 
It is far better to leave untouched many aspects of Christian truth 
for later discovery when these may be felt to be real, than to give the 
aspect of artificiality to religion. Just as a young woman may become 
blasie through premature acquaintance with the most profound 
spiritual realities, if she be too early and too frequently allowed to 
learn from the theater, the novel, and the art gallery, so we may defraud 
a soul of the fresh joy of timely discovery of religious reality, if we 
make meaningless through premature use the formulas in which 
more mature religious experience naturally finds expression. This 
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means that the attempt to teach “absolute” truth is both impossible 
of attainment and disastrous for religious life. The first duty of the 
teacher is to arouse a sense of reality rather than to impart mere 
correct information. The so-called exact definitions of truth are 
symbols of a reality far more fundamental than any theological 
formulation. If they actually make us feel the power of that reality, 
well and good. If not, some less accurate symbol may be a more 
“ truthful ” means of attaining the desired end. Theological accuracy, 
therefore, is to be made secondary to the higher aim of making 
religion real. 

II 

A second problem for the religious teacher grows out of the fact 
that the main textbook employed in our instruction contains the his¬ 
torical literature of the nation from which Christianity arose. In 
former generations the narratives of the Bible were regarded as accur¬ 
ate history. Recent scholarship, however, has brought to our attention 
the fact that the books of the Bible were composed by various literary 
methods, so that parable, poetry, apocalyptic vision, and folklore 
are found. Presupposing this view of the Bible, what does “truth¬ 
fulness” require in cases where the lesson narrates an event which, 
in the opinion of the teacher, is not actual history ? 

This problem, which is now becoming acute in Sunday-school 
circles in the teaching of the Book of Genesis, is really another phase 
of the question concerning “absolute” truth. Exactly as in the 
older catechetical method, the attempt was made to put children 
into possession of doctrines which need never be radically revised, 
so here the desire is to acquaint children with history which need not 
be reconstructed. In both cases there is the laudable desire to pre¬ 
serve the child from disastrous skepticism, to give him a positive 
foundation for faith which will last through life. 

We may notice, in passing, that this problem of historical truth 
does not arise in those portions of the Bible which are in most fre¬ 
quent use. I refer to the psalms and to the parables. The frank 
recognition of poetic symbol or of fable in these cases does not in the 
least obscure the “truth” which they teach. It is only in those 
portions of Scripture which have traditionally been regarded as 
actual history that the perplexity arises. And here the primary 
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element is the dread lest any admission of lack of historicity may 
induce in the child’s mind the conclusion that the Bible is not a 
supremely truthful book. 

Much of what was said in the previous section is pertinent here. 
The passion for accuracy is characteristic of mature minds. Just 
as the philosopher desires to find a logically complete definition which 
shall be free from all the inaccuracies of uncritical observation, so the 
historian desires to penetrate back of what men report to the actual 
event itself. In both cases it is felt that a knowledge of the “thing- 
in-itself ” is essential. Only thus do we attain final truth. 

Now, the distinction between appearance and reality so important 
for the philosopher, and the distinction between report and actual 
occurrence so important for the historian, constitute problems only 
for critical minds. But for a mind without critical training such 
considerations are very vague. In one respect those who hesitate 
to raise problems of historical accuracy are right. To make promi¬ 
nent a discussion of the historicity of certain narratives would cer¬ 
tainly mean a deadening of religious interest. 

What more academic and uninteresting exercise could be imagined 
than to attempt to bring children to a proper conclusion as to whether 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are real historical characters or not? 
Here, again, we shall gain clearness in our conception of the problem 
if we substitute the word “reality” for the more critical word “truth.” 
What is real for children concerning Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ? 
Evidently the traits of character and action which appear on the 
surface of the narratives. And these are just as real whether the 
narrative be fact or fiction. 

A little reflection will show that the problem is not unique in the 
teaching of biblical literature. Children are fed upon the myths 
and folklore of other literatures in the public schools. In general, 
they are not concerned to learn whether these legends are records of 
actual events. If the stories stimulate the imagination so as to appeal 
to that element of experience most real to a child—the sense of activity 
—they become a real asset of life. Of course, when the question is 
asked concerning the historical truth of such a bit of literature, the 
teacher does not attempt to mislead the child. But the suggestion of 
a symbolic or poetical form of truth does not bring disturbance. The 
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spiritual power of the legend remains just because it is of the imagina¬ 
tive type which appeals most vigorously to the child-mind. 

The only reason why teachers cannot make the same educational 
use of legend, fable, and myth in the Bible as in other literatures is 
because a traditional conviction concerning the historical accuracy 
of these stories in the Bible has been so identified with the doctrine 
of inspiration that denial of historicity seems equivalent to denial 
of inspiration. But the inspiration of the parables is not thus involved 
in the question of their literary form. Devout scholars who regard 
the historical element in Genesis as very slight find that the book in 
no way loses its religious sublimity because of this critical conclusion. 
The teacher who sympathizes with current critical conclusions need 
not fear lest thereby she may be led to deny the religious value of 
those stories which for ages have been the delight of children, and 
which have perhaps had quite as much influence in forming early 
conceptions of God as have all the rest of the books of the Bible 
combined. It is the reality of the relation of men to God which is 
foremost here. And this relationship, if it is to be real to a child, 
must be depicted in anthropomorphic fashion. Anthropomorphism 
may not be “ absolute truth.” The stories in Genesis may not be 
records of “ absolute ” fact. But a vigorous, stirring child, whose 
entire world is concrete and animistic, will perhaps gain more definite 
contact with religious reality through these confessedly pictorial 
stories than would be possible in any other way. 

If what has been said be true, the teacher is to apply in the case 
of historical accuracy the same principle as in the case of philosophi¬ 
cal exactness. The sense of reality is of primary importance. In 
so far as the question of historicity directly affects this sense of reality 
on the child’s part, it should be carefully considered. But if raising 
the critical question of exact fact transforms a narrative from a source 
of vital interest into a problem of academic debate, the teacher has 
exchanged the task of religious instruction for that of scientific infor¬ 
mation. It is only when the question of historicity is present as a 
vital issue in the mind of a pupil that it assumes primary importance 
in religious instruction. When it is thus raised, it must, of course, 
be frankly treated; but the final word even in this case should be 
concerning the spiritual truth which remains unaffected by critical 
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questions. Fortunately for the teacher, the fundamental purpose 
of the biblical book is homiletic. History is so narrated as to yield 
a moral or religious lesson. The primary aim of the biblical story 
is like the aim of a fable—to present in pictorial form some spiritual 
truth so that through the power of vivid imagery it shall arouse the 
inner life of the reader. Since this spiritual truth constitutes the 
primary teaching of the Bible, truthfulness in religious instruction 
will require emphasis on this element. Questions of historical accu¬ 
racy should be subsidiary to this main purpose. 

Ill 

We have already, in a measure, anticipated what is to be said 
concerning the third ideal—that of spiritual truth. Truth in this 
sense means conformity to an ideal rather than exact acquaintance 
with fact. Many a man whose theological and historical conceptions 
are far from true, has nevertheless a quality of life which is admirable. 
And it is quite likely that this life has—at least in the opinion of the 
man himself—been nourished on these very erroneous beliefs. Sta¬ 
tistics which have been gathered concerning conversions indicate that 
the doctrinal content of the convert’s mind has far less to dr with 
the genuineness of his religious experience than have certain sub¬ 
jective qualities of mind and heart. Truthfulness in tl-./.» realm 
means the moral surrender of self to the ideal which ore knows to 
have rightful demands on one’s allegiance. It is of far more impor¬ 
tance to act upon the basis of present convictions, imperfect though 
these may be, than to neglect the element of decisive action which 
alone can make truth anything more than an academic affair. 

Truthfulness, then, in the realm of spiritual life, will consist in a 
constant determination to place the right ideals before children rather 
than in the attempt to secure correct ideas. In fact, we may be per¬ 
fectly sure that a child’s ideas concerning God, Christ, heaven, and 
other fundamentals will be incorrect—often absurdly so. Ideas are 
inevitably limited by personal experience, and can contain only 
those elements which experience has made real. Such being the 
case, the wise teacher will enter into the child’s world, will accept the 
childish point of view, and will confine his efforts to the supreme 
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task of introducing into that world of crude ideas certain aspirations 
toward the practical virtues within the child’s reach. 

As has been suggested, this is precisely what the great teachers 
and prophets of the Bible stand for. Many biblical ideas are crude 
and imperfect from the modem point of view. No attempt was 
made by inspired writers to correct the primitive science of the times. 
But the biblical ideas, set forth often in terms of imperfect science, 
have always led men to the truth. The religious teacher will be most 
truthfully teaching the Bible, if he emphasize what is of supreme 
importance in the Bible—viz., moral truth; the conformity of will to 
right ideals. The conformity of lnind to correct definitions is a second¬ 
ary matter. 

It will be objected that such a toleration of theological inaccuracy 
as has been advocated means a lack of genuine belief in the sacred¬ 
ness of Christian truth. Ought not children to be rightly indoc¬ 
trinated, so as to avoid the disaster of religious error ? 

The reply to this objection is simple. It consists in affirming the 
principle which Jesus constantly made fundamental—that the well- 
fare of a person outweighs the integrity of any institution or ritual or 
doctrinal system. “The sabbath was made for man and not man 
for the sabbath.” Instead of employing the scribe’s method of 
accurate interpretation of authoritative teachings, Jestts spoke in 
parable and simile. He was concerned exclusively with the problem 
of rousing men to a higher life; and because dramatic portrayal of 
life itself was most potent, he employed a literary vehicle which 
adjusted itself to any road to be traveled, instead of the rigid theolo¬ 
gical conveyance of the scribes, which could advance over only one 
route. The truthfulness of Jesus is not the accuracy of the scientist, 
but the clear vision of the seer; not the painful exactness of the copyist, 
but the masterful stroke of the artist; not the finished logic of the 
systematizer, but the vital insight of the lover of men. And the 
truth which Jesus brought was himself—the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life. How different from the truth of a doctrinal system! If, then, 
the teacher makes the spiritual life of children the prime concern, 
and strives to induce a sense of the reality of such spiritual life, he 
will be true to the mission of Jesus. Higher truth than this cannot 
be found. 
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PRESIDENT GEORGE HARRIS, LL.D. 

Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

The older colleges of this country from the beginning required 
all students to attend public prayers morning and evening every week¬ 
day and church twice on Sunday. Later the requirement was made 
for morning prayers only and for one service on Sunday. This is 
now the custom in nearly all colleges and in some universities. State 
institutions do not require attendance on religious services. 

Objection is made by some persons to a requirement respecting 
religion. They say it is wrong in principle to compel anyone to be 
present in a place of public worship, while the very fact that attend¬ 
ance is compulsory destroys the religious value of the service. A 
further objection is made, that the circumstance of college prayers 
is unfavorable to worship. In the morning the students rush from 
breakfast to chapel, and, after a few minutes, pass to the lecture-room, 
where their minds are engaged on secular subjects. These objections 
will be noticed after the character and advantage of a daily religious 
service in college have been considered. 

I have had opportunity to observe in only one college, but, after 
several years there, I am convinced that the advantages are very 
great, and that it would be a distinct loss not to have the college 
together daily at a religious service. I am aware that conditions 
are not the same in a university having thousands of students as in 
a college having hundreds. Yet Yale and Princeton require attend¬ 
ance of undergraduates, and students in those universities favor it. 

Whether attendance is required or voluntary, much depends on 
the character of the service. Those who attend should be partici¬ 
pators,* not merely listeners. I found the service at Amherst so 
ordered that the students had but little direct part. There was first 
a doxology, then a chapter of the Bible read, a hymn, and an extem¬ 
poraneous prayer; the whole occupying nearly or quite fifteen minutes. 
There was much inattention, though the students, for the most part, 
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were quiet. Some, during the Scripture lesson and prayer, were 
studying their lessons or were reading, and the majority, apparently, 
were not listening. The service seemed long and tiresome. 

The order was changed so that the congregation, instead of listen¬ 
ing, should participate. The order is a doxology, responsive reading, 
a hymn, a short prayer, usually a collect or some familiar prayer 
ending with the Lord’s Prayer; the whole occupying eight or ten 
minutes. All is done by the congregation, except the short prayer, 
and that, since the Lord’s Prayer follows, is listened to. Participa¬ 
tion is more general than it is in the average congregation. While 
some do not open their books for responsive reading and the hymn, 
the large majority do, and the active part taken by the students is 
often remarked by visitors. From time to time an address, in place 
of some part of the service, is given, not necessarily on a religious 
subject. Sometimes a few verses of Scripture are read. The presi¬ 
dent of the college conducts the service, or, in his absence, one of 
the professors. 

A great advantage is familiarity gained with Scripture, hymns, 
and prayers. Every day a portion of Scripture is read responsively, 
a hymn is sung, a prayer is spoken, the Lord’s Prayer is repeated. 
Regret is often expressed that educated men are so ignorant of the 
Bible, and that youth know little or nothing of it. A corrective is the 
daily service in college. The dignified and reverent diction of the 
Bible, and of the hymns and prayers of the church, makes for rever¬ 
ence and dignity in the use of them. It is true that there is some 
listlessness and inattention—and in what congregation is there none ? 
—but repetition gives familiarity and promotes the spirit of rever¬ 
ence. 

There are secondary advantages which should not be overlooked. 
The service brings the whole college together every day. The college 
of no more than four hundred or five hundred students would rarely 
be together in one place but for the morning service. Even a whole 
class of one hundred to one hundred and fifty seldom assembles, since 
in their studies they are in small divisions. (Daily gymnastic drill, 
which is required also, brings a class together, and this is one of its 
advantages.) Coming together, doing things together, singing, read¬ 
ing, praying together, standing as president and professors pass out, 
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and going out in the order of classes—all this, with the few serious 
moments of praise and worship, has a wonderfully unifying effect. 

After the service, notices are given, college affairs brought up by 
the students, or class meetings held in the few minutes preceding 
lectures. Some object to this, but I like it. The college is together 
in a family meeting, and any interest of the academic family may 
properly be considered. • 

It is the fact, now, that the large majority of students are in favor 
of the daily service and of required attendance. They may not analyze 
the reasons, but they would be sorry to have it abolished. On this 
or that morning a student wishes he did not have to go to chapel, 
yet is strongly in favor of having chapel. Just what it does for a 
college may not be easily defined; yet one who lives in a college 
knows that there would be a loss of something valuable if there were 
no daily service. It is noticeable that graduates, when they are at 
Amherst, almost invariably go to morning prayers. They like to 
see the college together and to revive pleasant memories. 

Certain objections have been noted. One objection is that it is 
wrong in principle to require or compel anyone to be present at a 
religious service; that religion should not be made a matter of com¬ 
pulsion. Well, any student who has conscientious scruples is not 
required to attend. In the last seven years there has been only one 
case. That was a young man who told me he was an agnostic, or 
worse; that he did not believe in prayer, since all things are under 
law, nor in the freedom of the will, nor in a future life; and that it 
was painful to him to listen to prayers and hymns which assume 
those beliefs. He seemed to be, and I think was, sincere, and he 
was excused from attendance. It is worthy of remark, by the way, 
that a student who declares himself an agnostic, an infidel, or an 
atheist is an anomaly. In the early part of the last century col¬ 
lege students, not uncommonly, boasted that they were infidels, 
and took the names of Shelley or Paine. A student who should 
do that now would be laughed at as a callow youth. Not all are 
consciously religious, but the majority are, and all respect religion. 
Furthermore, Catholics and Jews are not required to attend the reli¬ 
gious services of the college, yet nearly all of them do attend, regularly 
or occasionally. In respect to the requirement, no one is obliged 
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to go to a college that expects attendance on religious services. Every¬ 
one comes of his own or his parents’ choice. Those who absent 
themselves and ask frequently to be excused are almost invariably 
students who are negligent in all things and habitually behind in 
their studies. The objection that compulsion is inconsistent with 
religion is a theoretical, not a practical and decisive, objection. It 
holds only in case of conscientious scruples, and these are respected 
by making no requirement. 

The other objection is trivial—so trivial that it should not, per¬ 
haps, even be noticed. It might be called the psychological objection. 
Students, it is said, rush into chapel, breathless, their minds on the 
lessons of the next hour, and cannot profit by a religious service 
wedged in between breakfast and lecture. But students are more 
leisurely, even in the morning, than the objector supposes. Only a 
few, probably not a twentieth, come in at the last moment. They 
come gradually, as any congregation comes, with the difference from 
the ordinary congregation that they are not straggling in after the 
service begins. It is a singular notion that the mind cannot be com¬ 
posed for worship just before the activities of the day nor imme¬ 
diately after eating. For the same reason there should not be family 
prayers nor a blessing at table. Thus, in order to worship, one 
should do nothing and think nothing for a considerable period of 
time before and after the act of worship. This is a false conception 
of worship and of religion. The youthful mind turns easily from one 
thing which is absorbing to another thing. A very good beginning of 
every day is some portion of the Bible, a hymn of praise, and a prayer. 

Besides the daily morning service there is church on Sunday, 
where attendance is required. The college pulpit is a throne of 
power. The best preachers of the country are enlisted by the col¬ 
leges. Students appreciate highly the opportunity of hearing them, 
and preachers appreciate the privilege of addressing a company of 
students. There is no such audience as an audience of several hun¬ 
dred students, and none that good preachers like so well to address. 
Incidentally, it is good for ministers to preach before a college, to 
ask themselves what message they shall bring to such a congrega¬ 
tion. Students take nothing for granted. Position does not count. 
They do not even know about that. What counts is the man and 
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his message of sincerity and reality. Then, how they sing the great 
hymns and read the psalms, like the voice of many waters! 

In general, respecting the requirement of attendance at daily 
prayers and at church, in my seven years at Amherst I have never 
heard an objection, except in the one case to which I have referred. 

It might be supposed that, with these daily requirements, there 
would be no place for voluntary religious meetings; that few, if any, 
would go of a Sunday evening or at any time. On the contrary, 
the Christian Association is a flourishing institution. There is an 
average attendance at the meetings of nearly a third of the college; 
which means, at some meetings, a good many more than a third, 
overtaxing the capacity of the rooms. These meetings are addressed 
by the preacher of the morning, or by an alumnus of the college, or 
by a specialist, on a wide range of subjects, religious, ethical, politi¬ 
cal, and even athletic. Many students give an evening each week 
to work in boys’ clubs in neighboring towns, teach in Sunday schools, 
and conduct meetings in schools and churches. Bible study, usually 
on Sunday afternoons, is pursued in groups by as many as a hundred 
and fifty students. Voluntary attendance at religious meetings and 
active Christian work flourish as well in a college which requires attend¬ 
ance at religious services as in colleges which make no requirement. 

I have attempted to describe the actual conditions in a college 
that is a compact community situated in a country village. I am 
sure that other colleges, similarly situated, would give substantially 
the same account. Whether or not required attendance is advisable 
under different conditions, as with a college in a city, or with a uni¬ 
versity, I am not qualified to judge. 

Pure religion and undefiled flourishes in our modem academic 
communities. There is no toleration of pietism, cant, or pretense, but 
a majority of students are moral, honorable, reverent, and ready for 
real Christian service. 

OPINIONS OF OTHER COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 

Vanderbilt University holds daily college chapel. All students 
are required to attend, provided they have recitations before or after 
chapel. I regard the plan of compulsory attendance as a good one, not 
believing that attendance could otherwise be secured. 

James H. Kirkland, President 

Nashville, Tenn. 
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Iowa College holds chapel exercises five days in the week, Monday- 
Friday, at nine o’clock A. m. Students are not required to attend. Attend¬ 
ance on this basis probably ranges from 60 to 75 per cent, of the stu¬ 
dent body. Probably 75 per cent, of the students are more or less regular 
in attendance. Compulsory attendance, I think, is good, but I am inclined 
to think voluntary attendance is better—very much better if essentially the 
same results in the matter of attendance are secured by it. The reasons 
for a crowded chapel are well stated by President Harris. But I do not 
believe that the only method of securing a full chapel is compulsory attend¬ 
ance. Iowa College has tried to cultivate the idea that the chapel service 
is a privilege, and has succeeded in establishing a tradition that has 
power enough in it to make voluntary chapel very successful. The service 
is simple, but genuinely spiritual, and is heartily enjoyed by the students. 

On Sunday there is a vesper service at five o’clock. This is also volun¬ 
tary, but the chapel is usually filled with students. 

J. H. T. Main, President 

Grinnell, Ia. 


Denison University holds daily college chapel; attendance is required. 
We regard compulsory attendance as desirable for the reason that it more 
effectively carries out the design of the founders and present supporters of 
the institution. If chapel exercises are what they should be, students will 
be willing to attend, but student nature is such that a positive require¬ 
ment is necessary to keep them methodical. I have never heard of a com¬ 
plaint because of our rule making chapel attendance compulsory, though 
there are some who would not attend but for the rule. 

E. W. Hunt, President 
By H. R. Hundley 

Granville, O. 

Oberlin College holds college chapel five times a week. Attendance 
is required, but not monitored. In such circumstances as ours I regard 
the plan of compulsory attendance as a good one, and concur in the reasons 
presented by President Harris. 

Henry C. King, President 

Oberlin, O. 


Vassar College holds college chapel daily at evening and Sunday 
morning. The latter service is a more elaborate one and includes a sermon 
by some clergyman from abroad. The students are required to attend. I 
believe in compulsory attendance at chapel in our conditions, and I may 
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say for most American colleges. I think it most desirable that a college 
should give its support through these formative years to the spiritual 
influences which are so important in the up-building of character. These 
are not sustained by capricious conduct, but require the support of law. 
It is not a bad thing in our American life to emphasize law, and its close 
relation to loyalty can be shown nowhere better than in connection with 
the chapel life. I believe that the effect on the college is excellent, and if 
that may not be said possibly of the few, yet here as elsewhere the law for 
the majority must be the law for the whole. The great mass of the students 
are interested in the chapel, and enjoy its exercises and profit by them. 
Much of that influence would be lost if the attendance were not required. 
This is all in the direction of the formation of good habits. The only 
protests that I have ever heard against it have been from a theoretical 
rather than from a practical spirit, which leads so many of our American 
youth to object to anything that savors of a rule imposed by authority. 

The interest in our own chapel is solid and strong, and we have never 
had to face the question raised by you. I attribute not a little of the 
strong feeling for it to the evening hour at which it is held. 

I cordially indorse all that President Harris says of the secondary influ¬ 
ence of chapel in contributing to the esprit de corps of college life. It is 
with us one of the most important contributors to that end. 

James M. Taylor, President 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

At Brown University we hold chapel every morning at nine o’clock, 
having the first recitation or lecture scheduled for eight o’clock. Attendance 
js required on the part of all under-graduate students, unless strong reasons 
can be presented for excuse. Probably 95 per cent, of our undergraduate 
students regularly attend the exercices. 

In the main, I fully indorse the position taken by President Harris. 
I believe that in colleges or universities of small or moderate size very 
much is gained socially, academically, intellectually, and religiously from 
having the great majority of the students required to assemble once a day. 

Many centrifugal interests have come into the modern college, such as 
the elective system, the growth of many different organizations, the multi- 
plication of departments, buildings, teachers, and students. The unifying 
influence of a common assembly is therefore perhaps more needed today 
than ever before. But the dominant interest in such an assembly cannot 
be literary, or scientific, or philosophical, or athletic, since these interests 
are in themselves sectional and divisive. The dominant interest must be 
religious—that is human . 
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In my opinion, there should be required attendance at daily chapel 
service but not at any Sunday service. The Sunday service should be 
one of worship, pure and simple, and worship cannot be compelled. Any 
man who has preached to college students would rather address fifty who 
are present voluntarily than five hundred who are there against their will. 

The academic family should be called together every day, but the 
elaborate function of formal public worship occupying the greater part of 
the forenoon is not necessary in order to maintain academic solidarity. 

W. H. P. Faunce, President 

Providence, R. I. 

The University of Wooster holds daily college chapel, which the 
students are required to attend. I regard the plan of compulsory attend¬ 
ance as a good one, and agree with President HaITis , views, both as to his 
reasons for compulsory attendance and his answers to the objections. 
My experience covers thirteen years in three colleges. What he says I 
have found true in them all. 

Selby F. Vance, Ex-President 

Wooster, O. 

Northwestern University holds a daily chapel service, and requires 
attendance at four services a week. I believe such a requirement wise. 
A frequent meeting of the college body has a valuable influence in creating 
and maintaining an institutional or community sense, an appreciation of 
the college as a body. This is valuable, not only to undergraduates but 
to graduates, and others as well. In a higher sense it is like the advantage 
arising from the physical embodiment of the college in buildings. Such a 
general meeting is an inspiration and an opportunity for inspiration, and is 
worth while if it had no religious influence. But I am persuaded it does 
have a religious value and a great one, though often unappreciated at the 
time. 

To make the service effective, attendance must be required; otherwise 
the service will be poorly attended. In my experience in a denominational 
college, a state university, and an independent and undenominational 
school, I have met no objection to a required chapel service. I have not 
begun my work at Northwestern, and do not know the conditioas, but I 
understand the required service is accepted by the students sympathetically. 

A. W. Harris, President 

Evanston, III. 

The University of Nebraska holds college chapel thrice a week; 
students are not required to attend. The average attendance at each 
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exercise is about one-third of the students; about two-thirds are more or 
less regular in attendance. I do not approve the plan of compulsory 
attendance. In the University of Nebraska it would be illegal. 

E. Benjamin Andrews Chancellor 

Lincoln, Neb. 


At Princeton University we have service every morning in the college 
chapel, lasting about fifteen minutes or less. Every student in the univer¬ 
sity is required to attend the services twice each week. No excuses are 
received, as this requirement is considered so moderate that every student 
can attend twice at some time during the week. The result of this arrange¬ 
ment has been most gratifying in the following respects: A good attend¬ 
ance is assured every day. The element of compulsion is thus reduced 
to a minimum. The undergraduates no longer regard the chapel require¬ 
ment as a burden and as an undue limitation of their liberties, but adapt 
themselves to it with good spirit and with a pride in the success of the new 
order of things. Consequently the chapel service is no longer regarded as 
a merely perfunctory exercise, but has become more truly a form of real 
worship. The doing away of excuses for chapel absences has been an 
incalculable advantage. 

The requirement for Sunday morning chapel is that every student 
must attend one-half of the Sunday services each quarter; this also is not 
exacting in the demand made upon the student. 

John Grier Hibben, Acting President 

Princeton, N. J. 


At Yale University required chapel is held only in the academical 
department. There is also a regular daily service for students in the 
Divinity School. On week days the academical service is held at ten 
minutes past eight in the morning, lasting only about twelve minutes. On 
Sunday there is a service at half past ten, lasting for an hour. Stu¬ 
dents in the academical department are expected to attend regularly 
the week-day service. They receive, however, a certain allowance of 
cuts for the different terms. A few students are excused by the dean for 
special reasons; and I have known cases where students belonging to the 
Roman Catholic church have been allowed to attend daily service at one 
of the Roman Catholic churches instead of at the college chapel. On 
Sunday a student in the academical department is expected to attend 
college chapel or some other place of worship approved of by his parents. 
The great majority of the students choose the chapel. The largest excep- 
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tion is in the case of the Episcopalians, possibly fifty or a hundred of whom 
attend other places of worship. 

I dislike to have the word “compulsory” used in this discussion. The 
word “required” or “regular” seems to me better. There are no creeds 
ever said in the Yale chapel, and the services are all of an entirely undenomi¬ 
national character, the daily prayer services being mostly conducted by 
laymen of different denominations, and the Sunday services by ministers 
of all the Protestant denominations, including Unitarians. 

On the whole, I am of the opinion that the religious services, as con¬ 
ducted in the college chapel at Yale, are of spiritual value to the student 
community; and there has been in former years a feeling among the more 
thoughtful students that the services have very strong advantages. To be 
sure, the students approve of the services more because of the influence that 
they have on maintaining the general spirit of unity in the academic world 
than for distinctly religious reasons; but there is a general feeling among 
the students of the academical department that college life would be less 
rich if the services were omitted or made entirely optional. 

Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., Secretary 

New Haven, Conn. 


In the University of Michigan chapel exercises are not held at present, 
though they were until a few years ago. Attendance was compulsory until 
the middle of the academic year 1871-72, and afterward voluntary. The 
services were first suspended partly because the room in which they were 
held was required for other purposes. Subsequently we held a vesper 
service in our large hall (seating 2,600), with very attractive music. But 
the hall was much too large for the purpose, and as we have no suitable 
room, the services were finally dropped, though not without reluctance on 
my part and on the part of some of the students. Still, the attendance 
under the voluntary system was not altogether satisfactory. Singularly 
enough, it consisted quite as largely of students who made no special pro¬ 
fession of a religious life as of those who were church members. The 
assembling of students, the chance to say a friendly word to each other 
in coming in or going out, and the brief service, in which they participated, 
furnished an attraction to a certain number. And the opportunity for me 
to say a word of warning or appeal on some matter of college life was one 
which was of value. 

We doubted whether in a state institution we had a right to compel 
attendance. 

I suppose the custom of having prayers in the American colleges was 
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brought from England, when the American college like the English was 
the home of a family of masters and students, living in one dormitory, 
eating together there at a common table. It was in fact family prayers 
in a college home. 

But when in an American college there was no common home, the 
masters and students living in scattered residences, the continuance of 
college prayers as family prayers was no longer logically necessary. But 
it was often continued as a pleasant and useful custom, which was properly 
enough called for by a healthy religious sentiment where circumstances 
made it practicable. 

James B. Angell, President 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Bowdoin College has a chapel service every day, which students are 
required to attend. I think the plan of compulsory attendance is a good 
one, for substantially the same reasons as those set forth by President 
Harris. 

Wm. DeWitt Hyde, President 

Brunswick, Me. 

The University of Rochester holds daily college chapel; attendance 
is prescribed. If the service is of the character outlined by President 
Harris, the plan of compulsory attendance seems to me a good one. My 
reasons for regarding such a plan as desirable are to be found in the spiritual 
suggestion which such a service furnishes; in the familiarity with Scripture, 
hymns, and prayers which through it the student gains; in the advantage 
to the college of a gathering of all its members, developing a sense of 
college unity, and making opportunity for communications to the whole 
student body. Of these the first is of chief significance ; it may give to 
all the college work an atmosphere of spiritual aspiration and refinement. 

Rush Rhees, President 

Rochester, N. Y. 

In Syracuse University we have chapel service every morning except 
Sunday. Students are not required to attend, but of those in attendance 
at periods just before and after chapel a large number are present. The 
attendance is mostly of those in the buildings at the time or coming to the 
next hour. 

I do not believe in compulsory attendance any more than I believe in 
it for our churches. All religious exercises should be voluntary to be profit¬ 
able to the worshiper. 

James R. Day, Chancellor 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
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A MESSAGE FOR TIMES OF TRANSITION 1 
A STUDY IN THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 


REV. R. P. JOHNSTON, D.D. 

New York City 

The Epistle to the Hebrews is one of the most interesting books 
of the Bible. It is a book with an outlook. It has not been per¬ 
mitted to gain and retain its place in the canon without serious protest. 
It has been ascribed to more different authors than any single book 
of the Bible, with the possible exception of the Book of Psalms, which 
is of an entirely different nature. But after all the years of discussion 
and investigation the author remains absolutely unknown. 

Nor has it been determined just where the people lived to whom 
it was written. Did they dwell in Asia Minor, in Egypt, in Italy, 
or Babylon ? The exact date is also indefinite, though it cannot 
have been very late, for Timothy was still living and had just been 
released from prison. 

But here the uncertainty ceases. For no book in the Bible has 
a more definite purpose, and none moves more directly toward the 
accomplishment of that purpose. It is a specific attempt to meet 
specific conditions. Somewhere there was a band of Hebrew-Chris- 
tians, who were on the point of abandoning Christianity and revert¬ 
ing to their original faith. They were discouraged, discontented, 
unsettled, and were contemplating a step backward in search of 
stability and satisfaction. The letter was written to convince them 
of the folly of such a step, to supply inspiration and information 
for a forward instead of a backward movement. Its plea is, “Cast 
not away your confidence.” Its watchword is “forward,” not 
“backward.” Its argument is that the new is better than the old. 

What the arguments for a return to Judaism were is perfectly 
clear from the epistle, for the eager advocate takes them up one at 
a time, and, disposing of them, still cries “Forward.” 

1 An address delivered at the University of Chicago. 
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I. Let us get the historic situation. These Hebrew Christians had, 
under the impulse of a vision of Jesus, come out from a faith of great 
antiquity and of glorious traditions. The old faith boasted of a priest¬ 
hood that never perished; for, though the priest might die, the priest¬ 
hood lived. These Jewish Christians had seen or known of the 
great temple, with its elaborate ritual, its system of sacrifices, its 
imposing ceremonies, and its impressive appeal to the imagination. 
They remembered the covenant with their fathers, and all the heroic 
struggles and noble achievements of their race. But now they were 
separated from all this. They had no temple, no priests, no sacri¬ 
fices, no liturgy, no imposing ritual. They were cut off from their 
brethren, ostracized, despised, denied a heritage in the glory of the 
fathers. They worshiped in some private house or some mean con¬ 
venticle, or possibly in some dark catacomb. Every thing to the eye 
was so squalid, so barren, so meager, that the question naturally 
arose: “Is it wise; is it just to our.children; is it the will of God? 
Why not go back to the faith of the fathers, and abide there stable 
and content?” We must not blame them; for many a body of people 
today, disturbed and distressed, are asking the same question with 
reference to the faith of yesterday. 

II. Let us follow broadly the line of the writer’s argument in 
seeking to meet this condition. 

The heart of the argument lies in this, that they cannot go back 
to the old conditions, because new light, new truth, new visions, had 
come, which rendered such a step suicidal. They could only be 
true to the better thing as they pressed forward. 

1. First he says the old covenant was a glorious thing, ministered 
by angels. But the new covenant is more glorious, for it was minis¬ 
tered by the Son. And as the Son is higher than the angels, so is the 
new higher than the old. Here, then, is the first argument: As to 
its origin, the old was good, but the new is better. 

2. But, said the advocate, the new is better again in what it pro¬ 
duces. The old covenant, ministered by angels though it was, 
was yet ministered by servants, for an angel is but a ministering 
servant. And, ministered by servants, it could only make servants. 
For what were Moses, Aaron, all, but servants ? For a servant can 
only produce servants. But the new covenant was ministered by 
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the Son, and issues in sons. For it pleased God in bringing many 
sons to glory to make the captain of our salvation perfect through 
suffering. And as a son is higher than a servant, so is the new better 
than the old in that which it produces. 

3. But, continues the eager advocate, consider the priesthood, 
the sacrifices, the temple. The priesthood, of which you boast in 
the old, was a man-made priesthood, set apart by the hands of men. 
It was not a part of the original plan. It was a temporary expedient, 
a concession to human weakness. The type of the everlasting priest¬ 
hood is not Aaron or Levi, but Melchisedek. Ordained, not of 
men, but of God, without known ancestry or posterity. Even your 
own writer has said that the new priesthood shall be eternal and 
after the order of this mysterious King of righteousness and of peace. 
And consider- then, he says, this great high-priest. He is ordained 
of God, not of man. He lives forever. Death has no more dominion 
over him. He can be touched with the feeling of our infirmities; 
he can aid us in our trials. He is without sin, yet full of sympathy 
for the sinner. He makes a more excellent offering than they—even 
his own love to the limit of life. He offers it once for all; it needs no 
repetition; greater love cannot be shown. He offers it not in temples 
made by hands, but in the presence of the eternal Father. And in 
this offering, once for all, he opens up a new and living way of access 
unto the Father, a way 0} faith , and we may come boldly to the very 
throne of grace and find grace for every time of need. 

4. And, continues the argument, we come into this new covenant, 
not by offerings of rams and bullocks, but by the dedication of our 
lives, our love, our wills, our imagination, by faith in the living God. 
In other words, our religion is no longer local, it is universal. It is 
no longer material, it is spiritual. It is no longer ceremonial, it is 
vital. It is no longer external, it is internal, a thing of faith and love 
and experience, spirit meeting with spirit. 

5. And do you not see, he continues, that this element of faith is 
the eternal element in our religion ? And now for the first time it 
is disentangled and set free from priesthoods, temples, laws, cere¬ 
mony, rituals. It is now the butterfly shaking itself free from the 
old cocoon to try its wings in the air and sunshine, and to live the 
larger life. And do you not see that this is the power, after all, that 
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wrought all that was good and great in the old dispensation ? It is 
this witness of God in the same that sings and cheers and comforts 
and inspires; an outlook and upreach of the soul toward the larger 
things of God. Israel has been great, not because of its priesthood, 
its offerings, its temples; but because of its faith. It was faith that 
differentiated the race; faith that inspired its prophets and leaders; 
faith that produced its temples, its laws, its visions. And only by 
faith in the larger future and in the God who leads us can the largest 
things come to us. 

You have misunderstood, he says, the very genius and ideal even 
of the old covenant. You have made it visible, ceremonial, material, 
and it was from the beginning spiritual and invisible. Read again 
the history of your people. It was by faith that Abel offered, Enoch 
walked, Noah builded, Abraham went out, Jacob wrestled, Joseph 
wrought, Moses led, Joshua fought, psalmists sang, prophets preached, 
seers taught. For faith is the substance of things hoped for and the 
evidence of things not seen. And faith has her radiant face to a 
radiant future and sings of a God who cannot fail. 

Priesthood, ceremonies, offerings, temples—these were crutches 
and primary symbols, useful only to the weak. They were chaperons 
to bring us to the teacher, who should bring us to God. Now in 
this full noontide of faith to leave Jesus with his vision and his hope 
of promise, and go back to the old forms, is quitting the expanse 
and out-of-doors for the misty damp of the prison cell. It is striving 
to crowd the butterfly back into the cocoon, the eagle back into the 
broken shell. It is clipping the wings by which God meant us to 
fly, to crawl again in the dirt and the slime. It is leaving the strong 
meat for the food of babes. It is turning from the university 
back to the kindergarten. 

Therefore cast not away your boldness. Be not of them that 
shrink back unto perdition, but of them that press forward to the 
saving of the soul. Do not stand trembling upon the threshold of 
the new and larger era. 

Launch new Mayflowers and steer boldly 
Through the desperate winter sea 
Nor attempt the future’s portal 
With the past’s bloodrusted key. 
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Faith is of God, faith leads to God, and a larger God sits at the heart 
of the larger era. 

III. Such was the message and appeal of this open-souled advo¬ 
cate at a critical period in his peopled history. He clearly saw that 

Our little systems have their day, 

They have their day and cease to be. 

He frankly recognized the fact that new revelations of truth made a 
return to the old conditions impossible. The only sure hope lay in 
recognizing the truth and adjusting life to it. It was thus a message 
for an age of unrest, a time of transition. Old molds of faith had 
been broken by the larger content of the new life. Old systems were 
dissolving. His purpose was to carry over into the new, all that was 
of worth in the old. The wine was transferred from the old skins to 
new, and only the skins, having served their purpose, were thrown 
away. New wine was already being made from the new vintage of 
the grapes of truth. Many of the details and interpretations of the 
epistle have been outgrown. The author saw through a glass darkly 
with reference to these. But the great central thought, the singing 
soul of the message, remains true today and will forever remain. 
And it performed its glorious service. It furnished a bridge over 
which a people passed from a religion of visible material symbols 
into a religion of spirit and reality. Something similar to this has 
frequently been necessary in the course of history. And it is fortunate 
that we can learn from those whose knowledge is partial, and can 
find anchorage for the time being in phases of truth that are not 
permanent. Thank God for men who in such times see enough of 
truth to prevent our being cast adrift on shoreless seas of doubt and 
unbelief. 

When the great Reformation arose, Christian people had been 
taught for centuries to look to the Pope as the source of authority. 
Their faith was anchored to the papal throne. But one of the car¬ 
dinal principles of the Reformation movement was the denial of that 
authority. The cable was cut, and the whole movement was set 
adrift. It threatened to end in shipwreck and disaster. And some¬ 
one threw as an anchor this: “The Bible is the source of authority.’* 
The anchor held; the movement was steadied; and Protestantism 
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spread. I know not who originated the plea. I do not accept it as 
the ultimate truth. But for it, or some such anchor at the time, 
Protestantism would have lacked the absolute essential for power and 
extension. And who can say that this was not the only thing for 
which that age was prepared ? The wrench from a religion of author¬ 
ity to one of pure spirit would have been too great for a people steeped 
in the idea of visible authority. 

Again, in our own day a similar service was performed by a 
saintly soul, now gone to walk with spirits on high. The evolu¬ 
tionary philosophy was launched by Darwin and Wallace. It was 
taken up by others. It was so new, so revolutionary, and yet withal 
had so much that was probably true that the world was thrown into 
great confusion. No warning had been given, no time afforded for 
adjustment, and Christian people especially were greatly distressed. 
Preachers preached against it; newspapers attacked it; councils 
solemnly resolved that it was false. It was a critical time. But the 
man emerged who was both a Christian and a scientist. He knew 
Christ, and he knew science. He said they are both true, and truth 
cannot destroy truth. He wrote a book. It was sold by the hundreds 
of thousands. Few read it today. But it found for the time a 
standing-ground, and gave a moment’s quiet, during which men 
recovered from the panic and began to readjust their philosophies 
and interpretations. And they came at length to see that, instead of 
evolution destroying the Bible, it really explained it and furnished 
the only basis for belief in it. Some day when you are looking over 
your library, take down the little book Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World , and thank God for Henry Drummond. 

IV. No two historic situations are ever exactly the same. Yet 
there are many elements in our present situation similar to those of 
the time in which the Epistle to the Hebrews was written. Every 
age is an age of transition. But the currents are more rapid and the 
tides are stronger in some than in others. We are beyond question 
in an age of intense, almost angry, turmoil. The evolutionary phi¬ 
losophy, historical criticism and research, archaeological explorations 
and discoveries, have utterly revolutionized our theories, changed our 
philosophies, compelled new view-points, and made inevitable new 
integrations. Possibly in no age of the world’s history has the change 
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been so great and tumultuous as in the past twenty-five or fifty years. 
It has affected every sphere of thought. New sciences have been 
bom and old sciences 'made over. Problems that our fathers did 
not dream of press sorely upon us clamoring for solution. It is an 
age of ferment, social, political, intellectual, ethical, and religious. 
As the people to whom the epistle was written had been resting upon 
priesthoods, temple, and ritual, so modem Christians had been resting 
upon an infallible church or an infallible book, upon the ultimacy of 
creeds, and the efficacy of ordinances. But as the advent of Christ 
swept away the former and left the people for the time adrift, so 
modem discoveries and investigations have swept away the stays of 
infallibility in church and book, have rendered old creeds obsolete 
and ceremonies ineffective. And on every hand men are saying: 
“What have we left? To whom or to what shall we turn?” 

There are three possible attitudes in the matter. We may deny 
or ignore all the results of modem scholarship, and continue to protest 
our belief in the infallible Book and the old interpretations of it. 
We may rest back on the old religion and piously sing: “It was good 
enough for father, and it’s good enough for me.” “ Whatever science 
teaches or historic investigation discloses, I am going to remain where 
my father stood.” That is a possible attitude and some seem delib¬ 
erately to have taken it. But it is an attitude neither of faith nor of 
wisdom. I may close my eyes and declare that the sun does not 
shine, but that hardly blots out the sun. I may stand where my 
father stood, but he did not stand where his father stood. Else 
progress would have been impossible. It was good enough for father 
because it was the best he had. So were the tallow dip, the log 
cabin, the lumbering stage-coach. But I do not dishonor my father 
by preferring the electric light, the modem home with its conveni¬ 
ences, and the Pullman car with its comfort and speed. I may stand 
there, but I palsy my intellect, prostitute my reason, mistake obstinacy 
for courage and egotism for faith. I may stand there, but I cannot 
keep my children with me, unless I refuse to send them to school and 
prohibit their reading modem books. 

In the next place we may go to the other extreme and, moved by 
the world, cast all religion out of our lives. Glad to get rid of the 
restraint, we may vehemently deny it all. But that attitude is worse 
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and more foolish even than the other. Because men have had wrong 
theories about the earth, we do not cease to live upon it and draw 
from it the elements that support life. Because government has 
never been ideal, we do not discard all government. Because laws 
have never been perfect, we do not flee for refuge to anarchy. We 
do not refuse to light our houses and propel our conveyances by 
electricity, because we have not fully understood it. Because we 
have not attained unto perfection in medicine, we do not discard it 
and leave our children to die without the ministries of a physician. 

It were certainly wiser to walk in the light we have than to turn 
back to darkness. It were wiser to see through the glass darkly and 
press on to the perfect vision, than to refuse to see at all. For the 
partial is the only way to the perfect. The noontide is the full bloom 
of the bud of the dawn. And in religion, as in other things, experi¬ 
ence worketh probation and probation hope, and hope putteth not 
to shame, because the love of God hath been shed abroad in our 
hearts through the Holy Spirit which hath been given unto us. 

The third possible attitude is honestly and humbly to accept the 
responsibility involved in being free and intelligent spirits, and 
bravely to assume the task, painful and discouraging though it may 
sometimes be, of working out our own salvation with fear and trem¬ 
bling, not forgetting, in the midst of doubts and misgivings and 
humiliating failures, that after all it is God who is working in us. It 
is the attitude of the learner, the believer, the worker, willing to put 
all things to the test, in order that he may discriminate and hold to 
that which is good. It is the attitude of the open mind, ready to 
receive truth from whatever source and to adjust life to it. It is the 
attitude of meekness and humility, recognizing that mysteries too 
deep for our sounding press upon us from every hand. It is the 
attitude of expectancy, looking for ever clearer light and larger revela¬ 
tions to break upon us out of the book of Scripture, the book of nature, 
the book of life. It is the attitude of hope and faith, looking forward 
to better things to come, and willing to make ventures into the realm 
of the unseen. This is the attitude of Abraham, of Moses, of Isaiah, 
of Paul, of our Lord himself. For these men pioneered the way into 
new countries and led the sons of men into the possession of new 
and larger eras. It is the attitude of the strong spirits who in every 
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age have subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, stopped the 
mouths of lions, waxed mighty in battle, and put to flight the armies 
of the aliens, men of faith and courage, of vision and achievement. 

But some one will say: “What of the Scriptures; is not this atti¬ 
tude antagonistic to them ?” The very question suggests a practical 
danger that every Christian teacher should seek to avoid. The danger 
is that we give the impression that the Bible is an ordinary book. This 
danger is especially great in the case of half-educated people, and 
alas! so many of us come under that classification. The unedu¬ 
cated man reads the Bible spiritually. It speaks directly to his 
heart and conscience. The educated man reads it appreciatively. 
It reaches his heart and conscience through the intellect. The half- 
educated man reads it in neither way and it would require little 
encouragement for him to miss its message altogether. I beg to 
emphasize the fact that the Bible is not an ordinary book. It was 
written for the most part by religious geniuses; men whose deepest 
thoughts and aspirations were religious; men moved by the Holy 
Ghost. And no library contains its equal. 

Is this attitude antagonistic to the Scriptures ? On the contrary, 
it exalts and follows them. For men who are seeking truth cannot, 
dare not, ignore the Scriptures; for it is they that make us wise unto 
salvation. To men of this attitude the Scriptures are the supreme 
revelation of God ift literature and history. They are, on the one 
hand, the record of God’s progressive self-revelation to man, and, 
on the other, the record of man’s increasing spiritual apprehension 
under the guidance of the divine spirit. They are the record of the 
human experience of God. But they also reveal the origin and 
progress of a movement in history—a movement with a purpose and 
a goal. The Old Testament is the record of the movement that 
culminated in Christ. The New Testament is the record of the 
advent of a new movement, the accumulated spiritual potency of the 
ages coming into form and taking direction. This movement began 
at Bethlehem amid the angel chorus, and is yet pressing on toward 
ihe redemption of the world from darkness and sin. We believe in 
the Old Testament because it does not end in a hopeless morass, or 
at the brink of a bridgeless chasm, but leads through an open way 
into larger issues. We believe in the New Testament because it 
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unveils him who is the hope of the ages, and furnishes the ideal, the 
method, and the dynamic, for the realization of the perfect day. 

But—and the question is inevitable—what of Jesus? You will 
notice that the argument of the epistle culminates in Jesus. Can a 
man who is honestly seeking the loftiest example, the purest life, the 
noblest self-giving, the most winsome perfection, the most fascinating 
gentleness blended with the most admirable strength, turn away 
from him whose career was a “ perfect life in perfect labor writ ? ” Can 
he who is seeking the wisest teacher, the surest guide, the safest 
leader, the bravest captain, turn away from him who spoke as never 
man spoke, whose words were windows into truth, and whose life 
was truth incarnated ? Can he who is seeking a vision of God that 
satisfies and completes, that fills the horizon of hope, and meets the 
demands of reason, that holds the promise of the future and is the 
life of the present, a God who is father and mother to the soul, who 
is love and light and spirit—can such a one reject the God whom 
Jesus brought into our mental horizon and into our spiritual experi¬ 
ence ? Can one afford to turn away from him who beckons us with 
hands pierced for us up the shiny heights of love and life and truth 
that lead to God ? Nay, nay, for this age and for the next, and for 
ages to come, men shall still stand with rapt gaze and radiant faces 
with the author of this Hebrew epistle, “looking unto Jesus the 
captain and perfecter of our faith.” 
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n. THE COSMOS 

The theophany, as we have seen, was a nature-poem cultivated at 
an early age in Israel’s progress. If Ps. 18 is not the oldest piece 
of writing in the Psalter, it is most certainly the product of a rude 
age. The theophanies of the Psalter can scarcely be said to set 
forth the idea of God as creator of the universe. The conception 
of God as creator and sustainer of all things was a later product of 
Hebrew thought. Centuries of patient meditation and of serene faith 
were required to perfect this idea in the mind of Israel, and we may 
be sure that countless nature-poems of a ruder and simpler sort were 
sung before the sublime cosmogony of Ps. 104 could be possible to 
Hebrew thought. David himself, father of Hebrew psalmody, 
believed that banishment from his native land would involve a 
change of religion on his part; David believed that Jehovah reigned 
as supreme God over Palestine alone. 1 Neither David nor any 
other Hebrew poet for many succeeding generations could have 
written such a poem as Ps. 139 with its grasp of the belief in the 
immanence of God. Nature is viewed in a different light in the later 
stages of Jewish thought. As God is attributed with omnipresence, 
he becomes closer and more personal after the Exile. There is a 
gladness and kindliness, a large and ordered beauty of thought in 
the post-exilic psalms almost entirely lacking in the earlier and more 
awesome nature-pieces, the theophanies of the more child-like age. 
After the Exile the ripe reflection of Israel’s sacred poets leads them 
to look upon mankind more kindly, upon Nature more pantheistically. 
Often to them Nature becomes instinct with emotion and sympathizes 
with the triumphs of righteousness; the hills break into singing and 
the trees of the forest clap their hands.* It is to this late period, 

1 1 Sam. 21:19. 

3 Ps. 98:7, 8. Ps. 96; ii, 12. 
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therefore, that the majority of .the nature-pieces of the Psalter must 
be ascribed, most surely all those poems which teach the trans¬ 
cendence, the omnipresence and the sustaining grace of the God of 
the universe. It is our purpose to examine this body of nature-poetry, 
and, first, those poems which relate to the cosmos. 

The most complete and most beautiful poetic rendition of the 
creation story in the Psalter is Ps. 104. By the order of thought 
it is apparent that the poet is familiar with the account given in the 
first chapter of Genesis. In the beginning God caused the light 
to shine and created the firmament: 

Thou coverest thyself with light as with a mantle, 

Thou stretchest out the heavens like a tent. 

God divided the waters which were under the firmament from the 
waters which were above the firmament: 

Thou framest out of waters thine upp^r stories, 3 
Thou raakest clouds thy chariot, 

Thou ridest on the wings of the wind. 

Thou makest winds thy messengers, 

And flames of fire thy servants. 

Then was the dry land created: 

Thou hast founded the earth on its pillars, 

So that it may not be shaken forever and ever. 

The process of the earth emerging from the chaos of waters is 
described as an explanation of the phrase in Genesis, “thegathering- 
together of the waters:” 

Thou hast covered it with the deep as with a garment, 

The waters stood above the mountains; 

But at thy menace they fled, 

At thy thunder they shrank together, 

To the place thou hadst made ready for them. 

A bound hast thou set for them, which they dare not pass over, 

Nor henceforth cover the earth. 

At this point in the progress of the poem there is a diversion. 
The poet allows his thoughts to wander from the great flood of 
primeval chaos to the stream which waters the valley where he dwells, 4 

3 Wellhausen’s translation in Polychrome edition of the Psalms. 

4 Dean Stanley has pointed out that all the natural features of this passage are 
within view from the cedar-groves of Lebanon. See Sermons in the East , p. 217. 
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the scene near at hand catches his .eye and he bids the heavenly 
muse indulge him while he sings a tender little home-song in the 
pause between two great strophes of his grand song of creation. 
And now he sings not of the roaring sea, that stood above the high¬ 
est mountains in the far-gone ages, but of the sparkling springs 
between the mountains, where beast and bird quench their thirst: 

Thou causest springs to flow in the valleys, 

Between mountains they glide away; 

They give drink to every beast of the field, 

Wild asses thereat quench their thirst; 

Birds of the air build their nests on the banks, 

And warble forth songs from, the branches. 

And now as an afterthought, maybe, he traces the spring to its source, 
to the mountains, to the clouds, yea, to God himself in his high 
heaven: 

From thine upper stories of clouds, thou givest drink to the mountains, 
And the earth is sated with the fruit of thy works. 

Returning once more to his stately theme he takes up the work of 
the third day of creation, when, according to the Genesis narrative, 
the earth brought forth grass and fruit. Here, however, be it 
noticed, the poet swings in to the present tense; God is still clothing 
the fields with plenty: 

Thou causest grass to grow for cattle, 

And herb for the service of man, 

So that bread may come forth from the earth, 

And wine to cheer man’s heart, 

Oil to make his skin to shine, 

And bread to strengthen man’s heart. 

But God has not only made grass and pleasant places for men and 
cattle; the wise and beneficent Creator has also remembered the 
birds and beasts of the mountainous districts; Genesis is supple¬ 
mented again with poetic amplitude: 

The trees of Jehovah are sated with moisture, 

The cedars of Lebanon which he has planted, 

Wherein birds build their nests, 

The stork with his home in the cypress. 

High mountains are for the wild goats, 

And rocks are a hiding-place for marmots 5 

s Marmots are rock-rabbits. 
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On the fourth day God made the sun, the moon and the stars. 
The psalmist has already alluded to the seven planets in vs. 3. Here 
he speaks of the creation of the sun and moon only and his reference 
is brief. His imagination is brought down to earth from the spacious 
starry places by his thought of day and night, those age-worn themes 
of poetic inspiration. He thinks of the life that lives by night and 
by day, the lions which roar in the darkness which God has pro¬ 
vided for their covert, and man who toils through the cheerful day: 

Thou hast made the moon for appointed seasons; 

The sun knows his journey home. 

Thou makest darkness and it becomes night, 

When all beasts of the wilderness rouse; 

The lions roar after their prey, 

And claim their food from God. 

The sun rises, they retreat, 

And stretch themselves out in their lairs; 

Man goes forth to his work, 

And to his labor until the evening. 

Here the order of the prose narrative on which he has been depend¬ 
ing thus far fails to hold the impetuous song of the poet longer. He 
has already sung of man, the last and supreme product of creative 
work; so he anticipates the climax of the creation week and 
describes all created life in one grand sweep of jubilant praise: 

How many are thy works, O Jehovah l 
Thou hast in wisdom created them all. 

The earth is full of thv creatures; 

Yonder sea, far and wide so vast, 

Wherein is a countless swarm, 

Creatures small and great. 

There ride the ships, 

And that leviathan which thou hast formed to play with him. 

They all wait upon thee 

To give them their food in due season. 

What thou givest to them they gather; 

Thou openest thy hand, they feast; 

Thou hidest thy face, they are frightened; 

Thou withdrawest their breath, they die, 

And turn again into dust. 

Thou sendest forth thy breath, they spring into being, 

And thou renewest the face of the earth. 
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In this ode the psalmist’s conception of creation is distinguished 
by several characteristics held in common by his brother poets of 
the Psalter. The creation of the heavens and the earth was accom¬ 
plished by divine fiat. Creation of life in the outset has been fol¬ 
lowed by continuous creative acts; God is above Nature and is renew¬ 
ing the face of the earth from day to day, giving nourishment to all 
animate life, which lays down or takes up life at the will of the 
Most High. The psalmist is also entirely optimistic; God is good, 
and all that God has made and is making is good; even the wild 
beasts fill a necessary place in the scale of being and are furnished 
with their prey by God. Nature may be “red in tooth and claw”— 
the psalmist shows that he is aware of this by his reference to the 
wild beasts that seek their prey by night—but God has established 
this order of things and, therefore, it must be good. Other animals 
may not be useful; the poet tacitly confesses that the leviathan 6 
seems to him a useless sort of a creature, but there must be some 
raison (Pitre for its existence, and he advances the ingenious guess 
that it was made to be a plaything for the Creator. So the whole 
world is good, and the whole world is dependent upon God, and the 
whole world should rejoice in the works of its God, its Creator and 
Sustainer. 

The tendency of the Hebrew poet to draw broadly is nowhere 
better illustrated than in this poem. Although the song is loaded 
with color, and is of great tenderness and beauty, it has a certain 
grandeur of conception which carries it in the large even when small 
objects are imaged. Much is left to the reader’s imagination; the 
general effect is given, but the details must be supplied. This is 
the secret of the poem; by no other method could such sublimity 
and such a series of pictures be gathered in so brief a compass. Like 
Milton the poet ascends from the depths to the heights; he sweeps 
air and earth and sea; he loses none of the grand effects of the pan¬ 
orama of life; the ordered outlines of the universe are all held in his 
far-seeing eye, and the jubilant note of his song never falters. All 
is clear, concrete, beautiful. How swiftly, how easily, how naively 
he travels from the abyss to simple scenes and to the life of man. 

6 The crocodile according to Job 41. So Cheyne, Book of Psalms , p. 284. 
According to Hastings, Bible Dictionary , p. 503, the leviathan is the dragon of the 
Tehom Rabbah. 
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Having how examined the order and scope of the poem let us 
study the childlike ideas of the cosmos which it shares with the 
writer of Genesis and the cosmogonies of other peoples. The light 
in which God covered himself as with a garment was the supernal 
light which flashed forth as the divine radiance before the sun 
existed and which gave rise to the title, “Father of Lights,” and to 
the expression, “In Thy light shall we see light.” The statement 
that God stretches out the heavens as a tent reflects the early 
idea that God spreads out the blue tent of sky every morning 
and fastens it to the mountains, the pillars of the world standing 
at the extremities of the horizon. The conception of God in the 
beginning stretching out the heavens above the earth is common 
to various primitive cosmogonies. The Babylonian account relates 
how Tiamat, the dragon-mother of the abyss, rebelled against the gods, 
and Marduk, god of light, went against her and after an arduous 
struggle defeated her, as the sun vanquishes the wintry flood. “He 
cleft her like a fish into two parts; one-half he took, made it heaven’s 
arch, pushed bars before it, stationed watchmen, not to let out its 
waters he gave them as a charge.” This separation of the upper from 
the lower waters corresponds to similar features in other mythologies 
showing the idea to have been very widespread in primitive times. 
The common Egyptian belief, which varied somewhat in different 
localities, was that all life lay in germ in a world-egg which slept on 
the bosom of the primeval flood. Life was developed from this egg by 
the god of light. The Phoenician myth enlarging on the Egyptian 
story finds that Xovacop split the egg in two, upon which one of 
the pieces became heaven and the other earth. Another Egyptian 
story is seemingly a refinement on the world-egg idea. It relates 
that earth and sky were originally two lovers lost in the primeval 
waters, the god lying under the goddess. “On the day of creation,” 
so the story runs, “a new god, Shu, slipped between the two, and 
seizing Nuit, the goddess, with both hands he lifted her above his 
head with outstretched arms.” So the sky has remained since then 
far removed above the earth. The dream of the world-egg has 
been very persistent in mythology. As far east as Polynesia the 
story is current, having been handed down from remote times. 7 

7 See article on “Cosmogony” in Encyclopedia Biblica , Vol. I, p. 943. 
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There Tangaloa, the god of heaven, is represented as a bird which 
hovered over the ocean-water till he laid an egg. The Bible account 
makes reference to the spirit of God brooding over the primeval 
waters, and the Talmudists compared this divine spirit to a dove, 
leading modem critics to believe that the late author rewriting the 
first chapter of Genesis substituted spirit of God for “Bird of God.” 8 
We can, at least, be certain that there was a widespread early belief 
that the universe originated from water and that a division of some¬ 
thing took place, symbolized by an egg or a fish, into two parts, the 
sky and the earth. 

Our poet also follows early fancies respecting the composition 
and secrets of the blue skv, when he says: “Thou framest out of 
water thine upper stories.” Light is thrown upon this passage by 
the Babylonian story of the creation where it says: “The sacred 
house of the gods had not been erected in the Holy Place, no reed 
had yet budded, no tree had been formed. 9 The Babylonians 
placed Anu and the other gods in mansions above the firmament. 
The Greeks likened the vault of heaven to burnished metal. The 
Hebrew poets conceived the sky as a blue vault or arched dome with 
the mountains as its pillars or supports. Both Babylonians and 
Hebrews fancied that above this vault of sapphire rolled the upper 
sea, which was let down through the holes in the sky roof as rain 
to water the earth. The luminaries were supposed to be attached to 
this solid vault of blue and ordained by a higher power to travel in 
their appointed way along its inner side visible to mankind. In vs. 
19 of this poem the planets are said to be sentinels who keep the 
earth from being flooded by a too great volume of water pouring 
through the holes in the sky disc: “He drew a barrier, placed 
sentinels, and commanded them not to let the waters through.” 
According to a Chaldean myth the sun himself, before he can flood 
the world with light, has to draw back the bolts of the blue sky 
and enter through the aperture in the cast. The beautiful line in this 
poem, “The sun knows his journey home,” probably alluded to a 
similar or the same story. 

® See article on “Cosmogony” in Encyclopedia Britannica. Gunkel, Schdp/ung 
und Chaos , p. 8. 

9 See Journal Royal Assyriological Society, Vol. XXIII (1897), pp. 393 ff. 
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The cosmogonic references in the Psalter outside Ps. 104 are 
few. There is an echo of the early belief that the dry land, and 
first of all the mountain peaks, rose out of the primeval flood, in 
Ps. 90: 

Before mountains were bom, 

Before earth and world were brought forth, 

From everlasting to everlasting thou art God. 

The conception of the earth as a disc resting on the world-stream 
is found in Ps. 24: 

The world is Jehovah's and the fulness thereof, 

The earth and its inhabitants. 

He has founded it on seas, 

And established it on floods. (Vss. 1, 2.) 

The author of Ps. 33 reverts to the creation story in the following 
graphic sketch: 

By the word of Jehovah were the heavens made, 

And all their host by the breath of his mouth. 

He holds the water of the sea as in a wine-skin, 

The ocean he stores up. 

Let all the world fear Jehovah, 

Let-every dweller on earth stand before him in awe, 

For he spoke and it was! (Vss 6-9b.) 

This passage is dependent on the creation story as related in the first 
chapter of Genesis, and it stands alone in the Psalter in its distinct 
reference to the spoken word of God at creation, the expression 
“And God said, Let there be light, etc., ,, which occurs so frequently 
in Genesis. “He spoke, and it was, “is the rendition by this poet. 
A mystic power was attributed by the Hebrews to the spoken word. 
The conception of Philo and other late Jewish writers that the 
thought of God resulted in the creation of the world bears a close 
relation to the cosmogony in Manu. In this Sanskrit story the 
Creator is the self-existent Lord, who “with a thought created the 
waters, and deposited in them a seed, ,, which later on became “ a 
golden egg, in which egg he himself is bom as Brahma, the progeni¬ 
tor of all the worlds. ” But at the time when this psalm was written, 
the Hebrew poets had not arrived at this highly speculative stage 
where thought itself was believed to be sufficient to effect the making 
of all things. Here the spoken word was necessary: “He spoke 
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and it was!” In Ps. 136, however, we arrive at a more refined con¬ 
ception: 

Give thanks to the Lord of Lords; 

For his goodness is ever-enduring. 

Who alone does great wonders; 

For his goodness is ever-enduring. 

Who made the heavens by knowledge; 

For his goodness is ever-enduring. 

Who founded the earth upon waters; 

For his goodness is ever-enduring. 

Who has made great lights; 

For his goodness Is ever-enduring. 

The sun to rule the day; 

For his goodness is ever enduring. 

Moon and stars to rule the night; 

For his goodness Is ever-enduring. 

The statement that God made the heavens “by knowledge,” denotes 
the late development in Jewish thought already referred to, “the 
third cosmogony,” as Cheyne calls it. A belief arose in later Jewish 
theology, founded on the phrase in Gen. 1:6, “Let us make men,” 
that subordinate agents, sons of God, aided the Highest in his work 
of creation. The intermediate agency came at last to be called 
“Wisdom” and a firm belief arose, which established itself in Alex¬ 
andrian philosophy, that this Logos or Wisdom was pre-existent 
with God, and acted as a mediating cause between the absolute and 
transcendent deity and passive, formless matter in the generation 
of the world. 10 This verse, then, in a late psalm, one of the very 
latest psalms in the Psalter, represents the last word of the Jewish 
nature-poets on the creation story. 

The poets who composed Pss. 8 and 19 were acquainted with 
the ancient mythical stories of the creation. Ps. 8 is of late author¬ 
ship owing to its dependence on the first chapter of Genesis, not 
only in its emphasis of man’s close relation to the divine nature 
(Gen. 1:27), but in its reference to the dominion granted to man 
over the animal world (Gen. 1:26, 28).” Ps. 19 has often been 
called a day-piece in contrast to Ps. 8, which celebrates the glory 
of the midnight sky, but Ps. 19 speaks eloquently of the night as 

*°See article “Cosmogony” in Hastings * Bible Dictionary , p. 506. 

11 Wellhausen, The Book of Psalms , p. 166. 
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well as the day, for day and night divide the honors equally of herald¬ 
ing God’s glory throughout all the earth. Wellhausen asserts that a 
stanza has been lost from this poem, which probably had place 
between the stanza referring to day and night jointly and the stanza 
referring to the sun. If this supposition can be reasonably entertain¬ 
ed, and there seems to be no reason why it should not, it is not 
improbable that the missing strophe was in praise of the moon. 
The strophe in honor of the sun is one of the few relics remaining 
to us of the very numerous solar myths which must have been cur¬ 
rent among the Hebrews in early times. Our poet sings of the sun 
as a young bridegroom who leaves the eastern alcove 12 of the tent 
of heaven every morning, and holding on his appointed way com¬ 
pletes the circuit of the sky and sinks into the amis of night in the 
west when day is done. In all early solar myths the sun was described 
as meeting with many adventures on the heavenly path, fighting with 
the clouds and storms and mists. A suggestion of these fanciful 
wars of light against miasmas and the powers of darkness is to be 
found in this poem embodied in the single epithet of “warrior,” 
which the psalmist applies to the stout-hearted bridegroom. This 
old fragment of a solar myth is unique in the Psalter. It may 
be that many nature-pieces of the same sort were omitted when 
the books of the Psalter were made up, on the ground that the mythic 
element was out of place in a collection of religious songs. As it 
is, this fragment seems to have been subjected to careful revision; 
the poem in which it is set is from two and possibly three different 
hands. The last half of the psalm with its praise of the moral law 
is generally regarded as being of later authorship than the first 
strophes, and the sun stanza may be a very ancient fragment adopted 
by the writer of the first strophe of the poem, and put to religious 
use. At any rate, the few lines constitute a gem of the purest ray, 
and the simple grandeur of its imagery has lifted the most unpoctic 
of readers into a new vision of the daily drama of the sun and sky 
that is enacted between the hours of sunrise and sunset. As we 
read these glowing lines with their perennial freshness and pulsation 

Ia Cheyne explains the hup pah or alcove as being part of the nuptial chamber 
curtained off for the bride, probably a survival of the wife’s separate tent. See Cheyne 
the Book oj Psalms , p. 54. 
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of joy, we cannot wonder that so many races of men have worshiped 
the sun, the symbol of life and light to all the world. 

It is there he has prepared a tent for the sun, 

And thence he comes forth, as from the bridal chamber the bridegroom, 

And rejoices like a warrior, to run his course. 

From one end of heaven he sets out, 

And to the other holds his winding way, 

And nothing from his fervor can be hid. 

A nature-piece containing a very splendid description of the 
creative work of God, and allied to Ps. 8 in its statement that the 
heavens are the work of God’s hands, is the final strophe of Ps. 102. 
In Ps. 8 the starry sky, however infinite or magnificent it may be, 
is inferior to man, the child of God, but in Ps. 102, the only poem 
in the Psalter which speaks of nature as being changeable, 13 man 
feels his incompleteness. He looks up through the mutable skies 
to the power that is enthroned over all, that shines through all, to 
the King of the changing, perishable heavens and Ruler of men. 
In a noble song the poet cries to his God who remaineth the same 
throughout all generations. In the fever and the fret of life, in 
the calamities that have come upon him, the psalmist finds solace 
in the contemplation of the eternity of God. For classic dignity 
of phrase and sublimity of conception this brief lyric is not excelled in 
any literature: 

O, my God, I cry, take me not away in the midst of my days! 

Of old hast thou laid the foundation of the earth. 

The heavens are the work of thy hands. 

They vanish but thou endurest; 

They all fade away like a garment; 

Like a vesture thou changest them and they change. 

But thou remainest the same; 

Thy years have no end. 

The sons of thy servants shall abide, 

And their descendants be established before thy face. 

Ps. 102 is supposed to have been written a short time previous to the 
Maccabean rising in 167 B. C. 14 The Holy City lies in waste and 
ruin, the moans of the prisoners are heard, and the free are doomed 
to death at the hands of the Syrian persecutors; the fortunes of the 

*3 Compare Ps. 89:36, 37. Oaths are taken by the sun and moon. 

»♦ See Wellhausen, The Psalms , p. 203. 
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people of God are at their lowest point, and the poet and saint, an 
exile from his beloved city, a fugitive afar in the desert, may well 
think in the excess of his grief that the very heavens are fading 
away like a garment, that all below heaven changes and is inse¬ 
cure. Yet in the depths of despair hope springs eternal in this 
poor man’s heart, and with a sublime faith he looks above the swoon¬ 
ing stars and the mutable skies and sees the Everlasting whose fingers 
framed the heavens and who will remember his suffering servants 
through all generations. 

The Hebrew of old who passed so many of his days and nights 
under the open sky and who breathed the spirit of the desert in 
its freedom and immensity could scarcely fail to be impressed with 
the vastness of the material world. A modem Hebrew, or gentile, 
cooped up in the narrow streets of our great cities, seldom catches 
a glimpse of the sky beyond the smoke and dust of the town, nor 
does the modem man in more spacious places live near to Nature’s 
heart. Poetry, that high seriousness of spirit, that contemplation 
which finds its inspiration in elevated thoughts, finds few devotees 
in the hurry and bustle of today; the thoughts of the average man 
fail to struggle above the fringes of lamplight and thousandfold 
exhalations of the crowded city to live like the meditative Teufels- 
droeckh “alone with the stars.” Today we seldom lift our eyes 
to the sky except it be to discover whether we shall have rain or fine 
weather. But the ancient men, whose nameless songs are inclosed 
in the Hebrew Book of Praises, saw in the infinite skies Him who 
was “the fountain-light of all their seeing.” “For with thee,” 
says the psalmist poet, anticipating Wordsworth by full two thou¬ 
sand years, “is the fountain of life, in thy light shall we see light.” 
The greatest thoughts of the religious poets of the Psalter in their 
treatment of nature find expression in terms of vastness in analogies 
truly sublime but easily comprehended by those who swept the lus¬ 
trous eastern skies from the housetop or from the sheep-fold or from 
the bivouac of the caravan in the desert. They were fond of making 
analogies such as these: 

Thy loving-kindness, O Lord, is as the heavens; 

Thy faithfulness reachetb unto the skies. 

Thy righteousness is like the mountains of God, 

Thy judgments like the great deep. (Ps. 36:5, 6.) 
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Or take that comforting message of grandest and sweetest song, 
which has fallen like dew into millions of weary, sin-sick souls: 

For as high as heaven is above the earth, 

So great is his goodness to them that fear him. 

As far as the East is from the West, 

So far has he removed our transgressions from us. (Ps. 103:11,12.) 

Numerous citations could be made to show that the psalmist poets 
were deep students of Nature on her infinite side, but it will perhaps 
be sufficient to close this section of our subject bearing on the cosmos 
poems by touching on the masterpiece of the Psalter in its developed 
conception of God. 

Ps. 139 might well be entitled “Vastness.” Ibn Ezra has pro¬ 
nounced this poem to be “the crown of all the Psalms.” Erskine 
of Linlathen said: “That is the Psalm, which I should wish to have 
before me on my deathbed.” The vindictive close of the poem, 
expressing the Jew’s power of passionate hatred, sets off all the 
more the wonderful serenity and majesty of this adoration of the God 
who is immanent though unseen, and who fills not only the whole 
universe, but the soul of man. This is the highest conception of 
God as the Omniscient One which Hebrew thought achieved, and 
it is astonishing in its concrete presentment of a speculative theme. 

Whither can I go from thy Spirit? 

Or whither can I flee from thy presence ? 

If I ascend to heaven thou art there 1 

If I make my bed in Sheol, lo, thou art there! 

If I should take the wings of the dawn, 

And alight in the uppermost parts of the sea, 

Even there would thy hand lead me, 

And thy right hand would hold me. 

Should I say, “Darkness, cover me: 

And at night be it light about me!”— 

Even darkness darkens not with thee, 

But night shines as the day— 

Gloom is as light, and light is as gloom. 
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XXXIX. THE LORD’S SUPPER 
Matt. 26: 17-30 1 

I. CRITICAL QUESTIONS 

1. Date .—According to the testimony of the Svnoptists, the evening 
of Thursday, the 14th day of Nisan. The Johannine chronology (19:14) 
would seem to place the supper on the previous evening. The attempts 
to harmonize are unsatisfactory. 

2. Indication of place.— Probably made simply and distinctly, as in 
Matthew, to Peter and John (Mark 14:13; Luke 22:8). The accounts 
of Mark and Luke do not necessarily involve the exercise of supernatural 
knowledge on the part of Jesus, but may indicate a preconcerted signal. 
It is possible, though less likely, that Jesus left the matter to chance, know¬ 
ing that during the feast, which was a time of generous and universal 
hospitality, any householder having an unoccupied upper room would 
gladly open it to devout pilgrims, asking no other reward than the skin of 
the paschal lamb and the earthen dishes used in the meal. In any case, 
Jesus’ method kept the knowledge of the place from Judas, who might 
otherwise have attempted to arrest him before Jesus’ purpose in the supper 
had been attained. 

3. The traitor .—It does not seem probable that Jesus held Judas up 
to the open scorn and contumely of his fellows. In neither Mark nor 
Luke is he definitely pointed out. In Matthew he seems to have remained* 
until the end of the supper; and inasmuch as he very probably reclined 
at Jesus’ left, the words may have been spoken so gently that no other ears 
than those of the traitor himself heard. Only in John does Judas leave 
the table; and even then no one seems to have understood his purpose and 
intent (13:28). Both from the accounts and from the character of Jesus, 
it would seem as if the Master strove through warnings, now as stem as 
Amos, now as tender as Hosea, to turn Judas from his contemptible purpose. 
The estrangement, however, proved to be complete, and the hatred and 
contempt of the disappointed seeker after the Jewish Messiah were left 
to work their will. 

4. Interpretation of the supper .—Manifestly it is what it has been 
beautifully called, “ Jesus’ last parable,” the consecration into a memorial 
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of the familiar elements of the daily meal. It would have been quite 
impossible under the circumstances for the disciples to have pained any 
such doctrines as that of Jesus’ “real presence” or “mystical presence” in 
the elements, the language employed conforming closely to that of the 
Jewish ritual, which admitted of no such interpretation. Whether Jesus 
intended formally to institute a sacrament or not, such a loving memorial 
could have but one outcome for his disciples. The transformation of the 
Supper into the mystical repetition of Jesus’ sacrifice, as it is dramatically 
presented in the Roman mass, is one of the interesting developments of 
history. 

n. EXPOSITION 

Jesus’ work in Jerusalem came to a close on Tuesday, when after two 
days of disingenuous questionings and of veiled but deep animosity he 
broke openly with the leaders of the people, pronouncing with reckless 
candor and terrible earnestness the woes of Matt., chap. 23. He retired 
at once to Olivet and Bethany, where he spent the time until the preparation 
for the feast. Under the circumstances the disciples might naturally have 
expected him to eat the Passover in Bethany, which would have been 
legally permissible and much safer than Jerusalem. Jesus chose, however, 
to keep the feast with the multitudes of his brethren in the city which he had 
loved, seemingly in vain. The lamb was slaughtered in the temple between 
three and five in the afternoon, and baked in an earthen oven. Thin, flat 
cakes of unleavened bread, wine, bitter herbs, and a spiced sauce formed 
the other elements of the feast. In the bare, upper room was spread a low 
table about which were placed cushions, each large enough for three persons, 
upon which the guests reclined, leaning upon the left arm. Jesus occupied 
the center of the middle mat, this being the position of honor, with John 
at his right and Judas probably at his left. After the sorry exhibition of a 
proud and contentious spirit and Jesus’ gentle and memorable rebuke 
(John 13:1-20), Jesus resumed his place, pronounced the blessing upon 
the feast, poured out and gave to his disciples the first cup, passed the bitter 
herbs, carved the lamb, and started the second cup on its journey around 
the table. Then came the startling announcement (cf. Ps. 41:9) of the 
traitor’s presence, intended partly, no doubt, to forewarn the disciples, and 
partly as the last effort of friendship to touch and to turn the heart of the 
man who reclined uneasily by his side. During the chorus of questions, so 
phrased as to constitute emphatic denials (“Surely, Master, it is not I ? ”), 
Judas learns that his purpose is known to Jesus, and either withdraws on 
the pretext of some secret errand (John 13:27), or takes his departure 
hurriedly at the close of the feast. At just what point in the feast Jesus 
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instituted the Lord’s Supper is a matter for conjecture; probably, however, 
before the third cup, known as the “cup of blessing.” The meal then pro¬ 
ceeded to its close, ending with the singing of the Great Hallel (Ps. 136). 
With this song of thanksgiving and of praise upon his lips Jesus went out 
into the night on his wav toward Gethsemane and Calvary. 

III. SUGGESTIONS TOR SERMON: THE SACRAMENT OF FRIENDSHIP 

Introduction: oriental conception of the tie. Cf. TrumbulFs “Blood 
Covenant.” 

1. Jesus as a friend: (a) toward friends; ( b ) toward enemies; (V) 
toward an indifferent world. 

2. Duty of those who partake of the sacrament: (<7) to love “even as;” 
(b) to forgive “even as;” ( c ) to serve “even as.” 

Close: the sacrament as a remembrancer, an inspiration, and a prophecy 
of the future kingdom. 

Henry Hallam Tweedy 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

XL. THE AGONY, BETRAYAL, AND ARREST 
Matt. 26:36-50* 

I. CRITICAL QUESTIONS 

These refer chiefly to the site of Gethsemane, the relation, divergences, 
and omissions in the gospel accounts, and the authenticity of the episode. 

1. Gethsemane, which literally means “oil-press,” was probably 
located not far from the traditional site, some eight or ten rods beyond 
the bridge spanning the Kidron. A stone wall here incloses several 
very ancient olive trees. 

2. Matthew’s and Mark’s accounts indicate a common source or 
direct dependence one upon the other. The chief differences are: (a) 
Matthew assigns progress toward victory in Jesus’ prayer (which contributes 
to literary completeness), and ( b ) Jesus’ words to Judas (vs. 50) find no 
parallel in Mark. Luke’s account of the agony is much briefer and less 
intense, with the exception of two details not found in the others (Luke 
22:43, 44) which, while embodying a genuine evangelic tradition, were not 
there originally. John omits the account of the agony entirely. 

3. The authenticity of the episode has been questioned as being 
incompatible with the character of Jesus and particularly the confident 
assurances recently uttered. The difficulty is not to be resolved by saying 
that Jesus was here merely acting for the instruction of his disciples, nor 
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by introducing an unwarrantable dualism into his personality. Doubtless 
his sensitive nature would recoil at the thought of a violent death, but the 
real soul-agony consisted in the consciousness that the peopled sin was 
reaching its climax in the rejection of him and of his message of divine 
love and grace. 

II. EXPOSITION 

On reaching Gethsemane, Jesus leaves all but three of his disciples 
behind while he goes to pray. These, who have been with him on other 

" 5 : * n 



GETHSEMANE AND THE MOUNT .OF OLIVES 

special occasions, and who are better fitted to sympathize with him, observe 
evidences of deepest anguish, and Jesus tells them openly that an awful 
burden is crushing out his life. Entreating their sympathy, he withdraws 
alone where, by the light of the moon, they see him fall upon his face and 
in the stillness hear him praying that, if possible, the cup of anguish may 
pass away; yet he would be subservient to his Father’s will. Again, again, 
and again during his prayer he returns to the disciples, only to find them 
sleeping. He gently chides them, addressing Peter, who had so recently 
boasted of his loyalty, admonishing them now not only to w T atch with him 
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as before, but also to pray lest temptation overtake them, since, although 
the spirit—i.e., the better self—is ready, yet the flesh—i.e., the lower 
self—is weak. The mental tension, the physical exhaustion, the gloomy 
foreboding, all tended to induce sleep, and, as Mark picturesquely says, 
their eyes were being weighted down. So far as human sympathy was 
concerned, Jesus was alone. Returning the last time with complete victory 
within himself and the inner certainty of his Fathers will, he exclaims 
with mingled pain and grief to his sleeping disciples: “So you are sleeping 
and taking your rest!” Already the leader of an armed band from the 
authorises, who had not dreamed of Jesus’ making no resistance, is recog¬ 
nized as Judas who, meeting Jesus coming calmly out of the garden, greets 
him fervently with the kiss, which was the customary greeting of friends, 
but which in this case had been arranged by Judas as the sign to the officers 
of Jesus’ identity. The rebuke administered to the traitor (vs. 50) before 
he gives himself up for arrest reminds Judas of the previous fellowship, 
and at the same time reveals Jesus’ consciousness of his sham affection. 

m. SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMON: JESUS’ VICTORY AND THE DISCIPLES’ 

DISGRACE. 

Introduction: Scene and attendant circumstances. 

I. Jesus’ victory. 

1. Intensity of struggle, unique in gospel records, but real and personal. 

2. Meaning of struggle in view of Jesus’ previous attitude and predic¬ 
tions. 

3. Elements involved in the victory: (a) moral insight to realize the 
presence of a crisis; ( b ) thoughtfulness for the disciples, keeping him alert 
for their sakes; (c) especially, prayer; (d) spirit of obedience to God in 
spite of dreadful consequences foreseen. 

II. The disciples’ disgrace. 

1. Its elements: it consisted in: (a) sleeping at their post; ( b ) failing 
to share responsibility (they were in danger as well as Jesus) ; ( c ) diso¬ 
bedience to Jesus. 

2. Its cause: (a) physical and mental weariness; (b) over-self- 
confidence; (c) lack of sympathy with Jesus; ( d) failure to watch and pray. 

Crises come to every life. Let all who would share Jesus’ triumph 
seek the elements of Jesus’ victory, and let all who would avoid the disciples* 
disgrace avoid also the causes producing it. 

Waverly, Ia. D. I. Coon 
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XLI. JESUS BEFORE CAIAPHAS 
Matt. 26:57-683 
I. CRITICAL 

The present account is paralleled by Mark 14:53-65 and supplemented 
by Luke 22:54, 55 and 63-71. The account of a trial before Annas is 
found in John 18:12-27. Matthew and Mark narrate a trial before Caia- 
phas and emphasize the authority of the night session, and Luke describes 
a trial before the chief priests (plural), and lays special stress on the gather- 



COURT OF “ THE HOUSE OF CAIAPHAS,” JUST OUTSIDE THE ZION GATE 

ing at break of day. It must be remembered that Annas, a former high- 
priest, father-in-law of Caiaphas, and apparently the instigator of the pres¬ 
ent process, had been removed from office by Roman authority and was 
still acknowledged by many Jews. It is not unnatural to suppose that 
Jesus then was dragged before him immediately for a preliminary hearing, 
while the call went out to the Sanhedrin for a hurried trial, naturally at the 
palace of Caiaphas, the ruling high-priest ; and that the determination to 
crucify Jesus was unanimously reached at the midnight meeting, but final 
judgment was delayed until a second session at daybreak, which was the 
formal and only legal one. 

3 International Sunday-School Lesson for November 18, 1906. 
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n. EXPOSITION 

Vs. 57: Matthew simply mentions scribes and elders, evidently deem¬ 
ing it unnecessary to announce the presence of the high-priests in the hier- 
archal residence. See Mark. 

Vs. 58: Bruce well says Peter had “just enough of the hero in him 
to bring him into the region of temptation.” He remained in the outer 
court open to the sky, where fire was made, while the trial was conducted 
in a roofed hall screened by draperies from the damp night air and the gaze 
of petty officers and servants. 

Vs. 59: Any kind of evidence was admissible. The anxiety was to 
trump up by unscrupulous witnesses charges that would hang together suffi¬ 
ciently to justify and insure the procuratorial approbation of death as penalty. 

Vs. 60: At first consistent witnesses could not be found, and not because 
they were few. This indicates the falsity of the testimony adduced. 
After the greatest effort two plausible statements were uncovered. 

Vs. 61: Even these two did not absolutely agree; cf. Mark 14:59. Jesus 
never said: “lam able to destroy the temple of Godcf. John 2:19-21. 

Vs. 62: The high-priest, excited and impatient, wished by dramatic 
posture and question to invest these boastful misstatements with deep 
significance. 

Vs. 63: Jesus’ silence forced the high-priest to his last resource, namely, 
to place Jesus judicially under oath on the “cardinal question of his Mes- 
siahship.” The Christ and the Son of the Living God are included in 
the one question. 

Vs. 64: Jesus accepted the oath as administered by a competent 
judge and swore affirmatively to the question. He further assumed the 
messianic picture in Dan. 7:13. 

Vs. 65: The tearing of the high-priestly garments w r as in accordance 
with rule. “The Talmudists actually give instructions as to the particular 
garments that are to be torn as occasion requires! and as to the particular 
part of the garments, too, in which the tear should take place.”—Morison. 

Vs. 66: The penalty of blasphemy against God was death (Lev. 24:16). 

in. A SUGGESTED SERMON: JESUS FACING OPPOSITION 

1. A faithless friend. —Peter followed afar off, sat with the servants, 
and finally was guilty of treason. Disloyalty the hardest blow to a leader. 

2. A * biased judge , a packed jury , and bought witnesses. —Ancient 
injustice. The need of strict justice in our day. 

3. A shameless mob. —Wicked rulers and judges invariably have vile 
persons to lend themselves as tools. Lynching in our day. 

4. A calm , silent, self-restrained prisoner. —(a) Toward Peter, calm. 

( b) Toward the religious leaders, silent. Suffering in great causes is 
inevitable (Matt. 5:11). ( c ) Toward the mob, self-restrained. 

Chicago F. H. Geselbracht 
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In the recently issued third volume of his monumental work on Chris¬ 
tian Missions and Social Progress , Dr. J. S. Dennis deals with certain 
problems that are of interest, not only from the missionary point of view, 
but also from that of biblical study and religious education in general. 
Dr. Dennis is a thorough believer in the necessity both of a religious element 
in education and of an educational element in religion, and in particular in 
missionary work. On the former point, speaking of the system of educa¬ 
tion introduced into India by the English government, he says: 

The absence of all religious instruction which is carried to the extent of 
absolute neutrality, is, moreover, a great defect when the higher welfare of society 
is considered, and goes far to account for much that is disappointing in the out¬ 
come of Indian state education. This is freely acknowledged even by many 
who regard religious neutrality as the only proper attitude for the government 
to take in an educational system for India. 

While making no extended argument on the second point, the legitimacy 
of education as a missionary agency, the bearing of the facts presented is 
obviously for the affirmative, and Dr. Dennis’ own opinion is evidently 
that which is expressed in the quotation from Stock: “It is simply matter 
of historical fact that more converts from Hinduism have been gathered 
into the Christian church through the influence, direct or indirect, of 
schools, than by any one instrumentality;” and in the assertion of the 
missionaries in Egypt that “the mission school is the cheapest and most 
effective method of reaching the life of the non-Christian community for the 
purpose of evangelizing it.” 

These results of experience on mission fields have an obvious bearing 
on problems that confront us at home. But not less interesting is the opinion 
of Dr. Dennis on another point. He says: 

Immediate conversion should not be established as the one essential mark 
of success in missionary education. However desirable this may be, and how¬ 
ever commendable as the aim of a missionary teacher, it seems a mistake to 
regard it as the only test, or the final one, of success. In the spiritual and intel¬ 
lectual soil of India, and in fact of the entire oriental world, the seed which 
springs up quickly does not necessarily issue in the most healthy and permanent 
growth. It is likely to be without the deep roots which are necessary to nourish 
and support it, and so may soon wither and die. Spiritual impressions, in some 
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cases, may result speedily in sound conversion, but, among others, the ripening 
processes are apt to be slow; yet the final outcome, in the latter case, is not 
unlikely to be quite as permanent as, and perhaps even richer and sounder in 
essentials than the first. The missionary must be a man of faith, and must 
serve in love and patience ; if he aims to be the educator of orientals. 

Is this which Dr. Dennis affirms of India and the orientals any less true 
of America and occidentals? We judge not; and if not, the signifi¬ 
cance of this for the Sunday-school teacher and all indeed who are 
engaged in religious education is obvious. 

From another point of view this volume contains much that is of interest 
to the Bible student. The results which Christianity has indirectly and in 
a sense undesignedly achieved by virtue of the fact that it is at the same 
time a book-religion and a missionary religion are most impressively set 
forth. Two hundred and nineteen languages, Dr. Dennis tells on com¬ 
petent authority, were reduced to writing for the purpose of Bible transla¬ 
tion in the nineteenth century. What an enormous amount of labor is 
covered by this statement! Who that has not had the experience can form 
any adequate notion of what it means to take a language without dictionary, 
grammar, literature, or alphabet, yet in many cases complicated and intri¬ 
cate; first reduce it in elementary form to writing; then little by little dis¬ 
cover the terms by which it expresses, as nearly as it does so at all, the great 
biblical ideas; then translate all the books of the Old Testament and the 
New into this new language—what a monumental task is this! And, when 
accomplished, how significant not only for the religious, but for the intellec¬ 
tual future of the people for whom it is done! And this has been under¬ 
taken not once, but in the nineteenth century 219 times by Christian mis¬ 
sionaries, frequently the whole task being achieved by one man. Has 
anything to compare with this ever been done for any book except the 
Bible ? Has any other religion, even that of the Jews, a record that can be 
compared*with this? 

But this, of course, is only one of the results which Christian missions 
have accomplished. Whether they are justified must of course in the end 
be decided by the answer to the question whether they promote human 
well-being in the largest, fullest sense of the word. Anyone who is honestly 
in doubt on this point would do well to send for Dr. Dennis’ volume. 
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Two years ago the Institute undertook to establish a series of teacher¬ 
training courses which should require a standard of work not lower than 
the standard which a good high school demands in its requirements in 
history and literature. 

Course i is intended for teachers of children under twelve years of age, 
but in the present state of the Sunday school may be used by teachers 
of children under sixteen. The teacher is given a rapid survey of the books 
of the Bible, with special reference to its introduction to children. Experi¬ 
mental work is assigned, and such reference reading as the teacher has 
access to. The textbook used is Chamberlin’s Introduction to the Bible for 
Teachers of Children , a book which contains a series of lessons for children. 

Course 2 covers the Old Testament books in one year, and the New 
Testament books in the second year. The method is the same as in 
Course 1; except that the original work is such as is adapted to teachers 
of persons above the ages of sixteen years. The textbook used is Hazard- 
Fowler, The Books of the Bible with Relation to their Place in History . 

Course 3 is a course in the general principles of Psychology and Peda¬ 
gogy as applied to Sunday-school teaching. It discusses the religious 
nature of the child and the best means of developing it according to sound 
principles. It is fundamental to all good teaching, but is placed after the 
course in Biblical Introduction, since the teacher who has the general 
knowledge of the Bible to be gained from one of the preceding courses is 
better fitted to apply the principles of teaching developed as the course 
proceeds. The textbook used is Coe, Education in Religion and Morals . 

Lesson 6, a fair sample of the course, is as follows: 

Read Chapter VII. 

1. Discuss in your own words the distinctions pointed out in section 57. 

2. What is the relation of the mind to the body ? 

3. How does the child give laws for education? 

4. In what respect is the child qualitatively different from the adult ? 

5. How does the author show that development is more than mere growth ? 

6. Wherein does instruction differ from education? 

7. Can a system of theology be adapted to the religious needs of a child? 

8. What consideration must enter into the proper adaptation of biblical 
material to the developing child? 
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9. What is meant by spontaneous interests? 

10. What is the basis of pedagogicaUy sound attention ? 

11. What is apperception? 

12. Tell in your own language how the principle of apperception applies 
to the work of the teacher. 

A. What characteristics are important in a Sunday-school teacher? 

B. In the light of section 60, should the expression following impression 
be confined to verbal expression? Have you noticed the “testimonies” of 
children in junior meetings? Are they imitative or vital? 

C. Would you make use of a church catechism in your class? Why? 

D. Have you ever attempted to provide activity for the hands as well as 
the brains in your Sunday-school class? How can it be done? 

E. What is the matter when your children are inattentive? 

F. How will you secure interest on the part of your pupils in the next lesson 
you have to teach? 

G. What is meant by “the point of contact” ? If you have the book, read 
The Point oj Contact in Teaching , by Patterson Du Bois. 

Certificates are granted for each course. The tuition for each course 
is five dollars, with an additional one dollar for postage. 

In some churches there will be found a group of teachers who wish to 
take one of the courses, but all of whom do not wish to enrol. In such 
cases a competent leader may enrol for the class, paying but the one fee. 
He will transfer the instruction to the class. Instead of sending in a paper 
prepared by himself for a report, he may appoint one member of the class 
to prepare the answers to the questions, these answers to represent the 
majority opinion of the class. Another member may prepare the original 
work required with each lesson, these results being forwarded to the Insti¬ 
tute. By this method a leader may carry the class along without great 
labor, but such a leader should be himself one who is vitally interested in 
a particular Sunday school, in order that he may watch the teachers in 
their attempts to apply the knowledge gained, using the Sunday school 
for wise experiment, and giving needful guidance and encouragement. 

While this is an excellent plan, there is none better than the individual 
work with the Institute, where each teacher has unlimited freedom to 
submit his own problems, and to receive suggestions appropriate to his 
personal case. Not unfrequently it happens, however, that the conscientious 
teacher, and the one most fitted to profit by a course of study, is the one 
least able financially to bear the expense. The church should assume the 
responsibility for the instruction of such, by providing scholarships for 
Sunday-school teachers, who are able and willing to guarantee a certain 
term of service in exchange for the payment of tuition by the church. 
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Comparative Religion, Its Genesis and Growth. By Louis Henry 
Jordan, B.D. (Edinburgh). Late Special Lecturer in Compara¬ 
tive Religion at the University of Chicago. With an introduction 
by Principal Fairbairn, D.D., LL.D., D.Litt. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1905. Pp. xix+668. $3.50. 

This book is not a study of religion itself, but of the origin and growth 
of the science of comparative religion. It touches the great questions of 
religion incidentally, by way of illustration only, but deals in an extended 
way with the genesis, the nature, and the place of the science which com¬ 
pares the different religions. The author explains that he was invited by 
the late lamented president of the University of Chicago to deliver a course 
of lectures on the rise and development of the science of comparative reli¬ 
gion, that it was afterward suggested from many quarters that the lectures 
should be published, and that, if they were slightly recast and expanded, 
they could serve as a much desired university handbook on this subject. 

The resulting volume is, indeed, a valuable handbook of great breadth 
of learning, written in an admirable spirit, affording an extended bibliog¬ 
raphy on comparative religion and related subjects, and giving a compre¬ 
hensive view of the writers and teachers in this field in various parts of 
the world. It is a book for which we are profoundly thankful, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that it has some defects which are incidental to the man¬ 
ner of its composition. For example, one can understand why a lecturer 
to a general university audience should see fit to vindicate the applicability 
of the comparative method to the study of religion by citing in detail some 
thirty instances of its application to other subjects from comparative gram¬ 
mar to comparative agriculture—instances which occupy a whole chapter 
(chap, ii), but it is difficult to see what place such a chapter has in a hand¬ 
book. One who desires to use such a book is already convinced of the 
utility of the method. Again, chap, x is devoted to the “Mental Emanci¬ 
pations” of comparative religion—a subject eminently fitting in a course 
of lectures, or in a theological magazine, but one which anyone sufficiently 
interested to use this handbook does not need. Certainly he will not need 
it, if he reads the first nine chapters sympathetically. 

The book is divided into I “Prolegomena,” chaps, i-iii, which treat of 
the advent, the distinctive methods, and the aim and scope of compara- 
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tive religion; II “Historical Preparation,” chaps, iv, v, which are devoted 
to its tardy genesis, its prophets and pioneers; and III “Historical develop¬ 
ment,” chaps, vi-xii, which are devoted to its founders, schools, auxiliary 
sciences, achievements, and bibliography. Forty-one notes are added as 
“Appendices.” These range in subject from the origins of Judaism to 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s pronouncement on the “Babel und Bibel” controversy. 
Four charts present to the eye a comparative view of the numerical strength 
of the great religions of the world, of their territorial distribution, and of 
the present position of comparative religion in the different universities 
of the world. The volume is supplied with copious indices. 

Some features of the book deserve special commendation. One of 
these is the author’s analysis of the various sciences which enter into the 
study of religiQn in chap. i. These are (i) the history of religions; (2) 
the comparison of religions, and (3) the philosophy of religion. The author 
rightly assigns his science to an intermediate place. He also recognizes 
with many others that the name “comparative religion” is a clumsy and 
unhappy one, but finds it too firmly fixed in usage to be discarded. 

Another commendable feature of the book is that the author takes 
many of the illustrations of his principles from the history of Christianity. 
The reverent way in which this is done will help students to see that the 
divine element in the religion of Christ is independent of its historical 
shell, and that that shell shares in the features and the fortunes of the great 
religions of the world. 

The list of workers in comparative religion and its auxiliary sciences 
is one of the most useful features of the book. Every student will become 
Mr. Jordan’s debtor on account of this. However well one may know 
some parts of the vast field covered here, in other parts he will find the 
way pointed to material with which he is unacquainted. One wonders 
sometimes that some names are omitted. For example, Leuba finds no 
place among the writers on the psychology of religion. Probably this is 
because the author has confined himself to those whose investigations 
appeared in book form. 

In general the estimate put by Mr. Jordan upon the writers in the 
different fields is justly appreciative and discriminating. One is com¬ 
pelled regretfully to note, however, that in speaking of archaeologists he 
has on pp. 279 and 493 been innocently led into error in his high estimate 
of the position of Professor Hilprecht. We justly appreciate Hilprecht’s 
work in editing his all too few Old Babylonian Inscriptions, but one could 
easily name several scholars in Germany, France, England, and the United 
States who have made larger contributions of important texts than he. 
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When justice is done to Dr. Peters and Mr. Haynes for their work of exca¬ 
vation at Nippur, and to the work of Dr. Clay in admirably editing the 
majority of the texts from Nippur which have yet been published, 
Hilprecht’s place is far below the “representative position” of “living 
archaeologists,” which Mr. Jordan assigns him. As an antidote to this 
estimate every one should read Dr. Peters 1 article “The Nippur Library” 
in the Journal of the American Oriental Society , Vol. XXVI, pp. 145-64, 
and an article, which I suppose to be by Professor Rogers, entitled “The 
True Inwardness of the Case of Professor Hilprecht” in the Christian 
Advocate of August 10, 1905. 

George A. Barton 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. _ 

The Jordan Valley and Petra. By William Libbey, Sc.D., and 
Franklin E. Hoskins, D.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1905. 2 vols., with 159 illustrations. Pp. xv+353, viii + 375. 

Comparatively few accounts have been given of journeys east of the 
Jordan and into the region of the great rock city of the south. To the 
scanty literature of the subject an admirable addition has been made 
in these two volumes, the joint work of a professor of physical geography 
in Princeton University and a missionary resident at Beirut. The journey 
was made three years ago between February 4 and March 15, and in¬ 
cluded over six hundred miles on horseback, thirty-four of the forty-one 
days being spent east of the Jordan. The route lay through Sidon, over 
the Lebanon to Banias, south to the Sea of Galilee, then out into the 
eastern plateau and southward again through Jeresh, Hesban, Madaba, 
Diban, Kerak, Tafileh, and Shobek to Petra. Then after a side-trip to 
Mt. Hor the travelers retraced their way to Tafileh and then descended 
into the Arabah just south of the Dead Sea, passing Jebel Usdum, and so 
to Hebron and Jerusalem. The first volume brings the party as far as 
Kerak, and the greater portion of the second is devoted to Petra. An order 
from the waly of Syria at Damascus to the mutaserrif of Kerak smoothed 
out the difficulties on the way and provided protection, while three tents, 
ten natives, muleteers, guides, cook, and helpers, and as'many beasts 
made up the camp equipment. 

The narrative is full of interest, giving the reader not only detailed in¬ 
formation regarding the points visited, but a comprehensive view of the 
entire Syrian region. The full-page photographs, of which there are 
nearly two hundred, are one of the most valuable features of the work. 
Especially helpful are those of Petra, and the various sections of the 
Madaba map. 

The most important section of the work is that devoted to Petra. More 
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than fifty photographic views are presented, including the most impressive 
features of the place, among which are the sik, or gorge, the treasury, 
the eastern temple, the amphitheater, and the high places. The Petra 
section of the work would be greatly aided by a map of the region which 
corresponded with the text. The only chart provided (p. 97) is taken 
from La Bordet and Linaut’s Survey , while the text follows a different, 
but unpublished plan, and uses a somewhat different nomenclature. The 
work could also be improved by more numerous and explicit references 
to the illustrations. Some of those given are inexact. 

The volumes are a most important addition to the geography of 
the east Jordan and Petra regions of Palestine. Appendices give dis¬ 
tances and elevations, explanations of the Madaba map, a geological list 
and description of the fossils and rocks collected, and other helpful matter. 

__ H. L. W. 

Egoism: A Study in the Social Premises of Religion. By Louis 
Wallis. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. Pp. 137. 
$1, net. 

This little book is not an attempt in abstract ethics, but an illustration 
from Hebrew history of the thesis, that “ Egoism is the only * force’ pro¬ 
pelling the social machine.” That the main thesis may be based on un¬ 
deniable facts must be admitted. In social matters Jesus, the most altruis¬ 
tic of teachers, made self the standard of comparison: “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” “All things, therefore, whatever ye wish that 
men should do to you, so do ye also to them.” He appealed to self-interest 
in the paradox, “He that loses his life for my sake shall find it.” 

But the author is not so fortunate in illustrating the theme from Israel’s 
history. He assumes as beyond controversy the views of certain anthro¬ 
pologists regarding the religious conceptions and customs of “primitive” 
man, and imagines that the early Hebrews had such primitive concep¬ 
tions. In all such discussions, we need a fixed meaning for primitive; 
and we must remember that the leap from primitive to highly developed 
conditions is sometimes marvelously sudden. 

The best part of the book is the terse rapid survey of Israel’s internal 
development; and the writer does good service in calling attention again 
to the sociological facts conditioning prophetic teaching. However, his 
generalizations are too sweeping; but this fact may be due to the brevity 
of the book. Some questions suggested may be cleared up in the author’s 
forth-coming work, to be entitled “Psychology of the Prophets.” 

Milton G. Evans 

Crozer Theological Seminary 
Chester, Pa. 
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THE MORAL EFFECT OF HISTORICAL STUDY 

That the adoption of the historical point of view in studying 
and teaching the Bible raises many perplexing questions no intelli¬ 
gent advocate of historical study will deny. Of these none is more 
serious than the problem whether such teaching can be made morally 
and religiously effective. For they are right who demand that any 
method of teaching the Bible shall vindicate its right to be by show¬ 
ing that it can, not only impart correct historical conceptions, but 
also generate and develop a high type of character. Can the his¬ 
torical method do this? 

Let it then be frankly affirmed at the outset that the historical 
method of study involves the modification of that idea of authority 
which was commonly held a generation ago and is by many still 
held. The historical method in itself indeed involves no presuppo¬ 
sitions for or against the authority of the individual teachings of 
the Bible. But the prosecution of it soon leads to the discovery 
that the various portions of the Bible do not all present the same 
conception of God, the same ideals of religion, the same standards 
of moral conduct. And from this it obviously follows that the 
teacher of the Bible cannot say to his pupils or imply in his teaching: 
“ Whatever teaching or command you find between the covers of 
the Book comes to you today with divine authority, and demands 
of you acceptance and obedience. ” The teacher of the Bible must 
find a more tenable basis for the authority of that which he presents to 
his pupils. 

But the untenableness of the conception of the Bible as authori¬ 
tative in every part for men of today is not an original discovery 
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of modem historical study. Jesus and Paul perceived and taught 
it long ago. All that historical study can claim is to have removed 
the scales that hindered our eyes from seeing what was taught us 
in the Bible itself. Jesus, to mention but a single example, declared 
that the Old Testament law of food was without valid basis. Paul 
made freedom from circumcision a vital element of his gospel. Both 
clearly rejected the authority of statutes, whose divine origin they 
did not dispute, for men of their day and by implication for men 
of subsequent times. Not less certainly did Jesus at least condemn 
the vindictive spirit expressed in some of the psalms. But even 
more significant than the rejection of individual statutes or the dis¬ 
approval of single utterances of psalmist or prophet is the repudia¬ 
tion, which is in these things involved, of the whole principle of legalism 
and the method of developing character which is based upon legalism. 
The Christianity of Jesus and his great apostle is fundamentally 
a religion, not of an authoritative book, but of a God revealing 
himself through the experience of the individual and the race. He 
who would re-establish the legalistic idea of the Bible as in every 
part authoritative for men of today must build up what Jesus and 
Paul destroyed, and destroy what they built up. 

But the New Testament not only protests against the teaching 
of religion on a basis of the authority of all the teachings of the book, 
it also points out what is to take its place. For, availing itself of 
all the light furnished by that transcendently valuable record of past 
experience contained in the Old Testament, it makes its appeal to 
the moral judgments of living men, enlightened by this ancient 
record and by contemporary experience, their own and that of their 
fellow-men. This was the method of Jesus. Subjecting the religion 
of his own day to a searching and discriminating criticism, which 
approved some elements and condemned others, he appealed to 
men to live as he lived and taught, on the ground that such living 
was harmonious with reality as known through experience past and 
present. This was the method of Paul. Speaking of the utter¬ 
ances of the prophets of his day, who spoke, as he confessed, by 
the Spirit, he bade his disciples: “Prove all things, hold fast the 
good.” Rejecting the statutes of the Old Testament as clearly as 
he retained and reaffirmed certain of its fundamental religious and 
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ethical ideas, he defended this position by appeal to experience— 
his own, that of his nation, that of his gentile converts. 

Can we devise a more effective way today? The historical 
method of study leads the pupil through the biblical record of the 
experience of centuries, including that of Old Testament patriarch, 
prophet, and psalmist, and New Testament Christ, and apostle, 
and common Christian. It does not say to him: “Each experience 
of all these is worthy of your imitation; each utterance of theirs 
comes to you with authority. ” It cannot do this if it would, for 
to do so would issue in the paradox of rejecting the teaching of the 
supreme teacher of all, Jesus himself. It would not if it could; 
for it has learned from him a better way. Jesus has taught us that 
this record of experience and teaching makes its appeal to every 
soul of man. To each one differently indeed, according to his age, 
maturity, personal experience, and attitude toward the good; but 
to each, if only it is rightly presented, in such way as to waken the 
divine imperative of his own soul, bidding him choose the good 
and flee the evil. If noble character and high ideals enforced by 
the teachings of history make no appeal; if the hideousness of evil 
and its outcome in life and character convey no effective warning, 
will the authority of the book or of statutes be more effective ? Per¬ 
haps so, in some instances, and for a time. But the history of the 
church shows that there is no permanent development of character 
without the soul’s consent to that which is good and response of 
will to its appeal. If the life of Abraham, of David, of Jesus himself 
with its unwavering faith and its self-sacrificing love, leave the heart 
unmoved; if the teachings of prophet, psalmist, sage, messiah, 
and apostle find no responsive chord, they are not likely to be 
persuaded by an assertion of authority exceeding that which the 
Bible itself warrants. 

Doubtless to many there seems to be in all this great loss. So 
long has the idea of authority of church or book ruled the minds of 
men, so much easier is it indeed to make swift appeal to such 
authority than to find one’s way to the citadel of the heart of man- 
soul, that any modification of this authority idea seems to be sur¬ 
render of what is vital. But the loss is apparent, not real. 

In the first place, the historical method of study makes for sin- 
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cerity, and conserves that honesty with one’s self and supreme 
loyalty to truth which is essential to the development of high char¬ 
acter. Many young men and women are facing today or will soon 
face the necessity of choosing between truth and the authority, in 
matters of belief of the church or the book. Even though they 
may have found no particular in which the book or the church is 
on the one side and truth on the other, the possibility of such a 
conflict hovers on the horizon, agitating the soul, and compelling 
it to decide whether it will give its allegiance to truth or, remanding 
this to a second place, make something else supreme. Nor can the 
crisis be evaded; for no man can serve two masters. In such tragic 
hour—for such it often is—every system that sets up church or 
book, not simply as a guide and help to truth, but as an authority 
that cannot be appealed from, necessarily gives its voice against the 
supremacy of truth as such. The historical method, on the other 
hand, speaks for truth, and bids the soul following this supremely, 
use all else, even church and book, as means to its discovery. It is 
an epoch in the history of any man when he ventures forth upon the 
truth alone, not even knowing yet what that truth is, but determined 
resolutely to follow it wherever it leads. He alone is God’s free 
man; for the truth alone can make us free. Happy the man who 
comes to such decision through storm and stress, burning his bridges 
behind him and parting company with friends and thoughts that 
have been as dear as life to him. But happier still he who reaches it 
as the flower blossoms, as the natural outcome of healthful influences 
which have from earliest youth surrounded him. 

But again, the adoption of the historical method is a gain, because 
history, if only the term be taken in its large and true sense, is the 
one great teacher of mankind. Or, better stated, it is God’s one 
method of teaching men. Mere knowledge of historical facts is 
not wisdom. But he who will not learn from history debars himself 
from learning at all. For it is through history—i. e., through the 
knowledge of human experience—that men know all that they now 
know and must learn all that they are ever to learn. He who would 
order his life aright must do so in the light of experience; and the 
sphere of religion and morals is no exception to this broad principle. 
The pre-eminence of the Bible as a basis of religious instruction, 
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as an agent for the development of character, results not from its 
being outside the realm of history, but from the fact that it is a 
history of experience in the distinctly moral and religious sphere, 
and from the exceptionally significant character, and consequent 
pre-eminent value, of that experience. To study this record histori¬ 
cally is but to seek to see and know God by retracing and living 
again those experiences of the race in which God has most fully 
revealed himself, which by common confession have most to teach 
us concerning the true way of life for man. 

Finally we may trust historical study to be effective for the 
development of character, because the human soul brought face to 
face with experience has a capacity for responding to the truth 
which such experience suggests, and a tendency to be molded by it 
which can be evaded only by wilful perversity. The soul of man 
is made for truth; the will of man, for response to it—the two 
are suited the one to the other—as the soil to the seed. The teacher 
who can successfully bring his pupils face to face with the great 
characters of which the Bible contains a record, and the great truths 
which are disclosed in its history and set forth by its teachers, need 
never fear that such presentation will be ineffective. 
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PRINCIPAL WALTER F. ADENEY, M.A., D.D. 
Lancashire College, University of Manchester, England 


Nobody can observe the revolutionary change that is coming 
over a large part of Christendom with regard to the observance of 
religious ordinances without perceiving the fact that we are fast 
approaching an acute crisis. Hitherto, all down the ages, the influence 
of the historic churches has led to a virtual identification of religion 
with its ordinances, or at least to the acceptance of a due regard 
for them as the sign and test of loyalty to the faith. But in the 
present day an increasing majority of the population of Christian 
countries manifests sheer indifference, if not absolute aversion, to 
what appear to have been the principal religious performances of 
their forefathers; and yet it would not be just to reckon most of 
these people as unbelievers who have renounced Christianity, or as 
altogether godless men and women who have “no part or lot in 
the matter. ” They are not content with civil marriage, have their 
children baptized, desire them to receive Bible teaching at school, 
bury their dead with the rites of the church. But here their eccle¬ 
siastical relations end. Many of them think seriously on the great 
problems, aim sincerely at lofty ideals, live their own life in the 
unseen; nevertheless the regular outward observances of religion 
maintained by the church are nothing to them. They go their way 
as though these things did not exist. What are we to say to this new 
situation which is so evident today both in Europe and in America ? 

We are called upon to face afresh the fundamental question 
of the ordinances of the church and to come to a clear understanding 
with ourselves with reference to them. Now, the Century Dic¬ 
tionary defines the word “ordinance,” when used ecclesiastically, 
as “a religious ceremony, rite, or practice established by authority.” 
While this definition fairly expresses the conventional idea, it clearly 
raises the question we want to settle by the use of the term “authority.” 
Those people who submit their lives and consciences to ecclesias- 
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tical authority are ipso facto bound to carry out the regulations 
laid down by their acknowledged rulers—the church, the pope, 
the bishop, the priest, as the case may be. But we have to go behind 
that position in the present inquiry, and also to consider the position 
of those people who do not recognize it. The ordinances of the 
church may be regarded in several distinct ways by people who are 
equally sincere in their religious faith and equally earnest in their 
personal devotion. (1) They may be taken as directly commanded 
by God and of the essence of the religious life. (2) They may be 
treated as divinely ordered, and therefore obligatory though only as 
aids to devotion, conceded to us in condescension to our weakness. 
(3) They may be considered of divine origin, but only in the sense of 
arrangements of which we may avail ourselves if we find that we 
can profit by them, while we are perfectly free to dispense with them 
if we discover that for ourselves they are not profitable; so that, 
while they are a boon to the ritualistically inclined, they are neg¬ 
ligible because useless among people of different dispositions or 
natures. (4) Lastly, they may be regarded as survivals of a primitive 
cult which was natural and useful in the childhood of religion, but 
which should be outgrown and laid aside with the growth of intel¬ 
lectual and spiritual development—as consisting of “beggarly ele¬ 
ments, ” the clinging to which is a discreditable sign of an infantine 
condition. 

If we reflect on the history of religion, we must see that the obser¬ 
vance of ordinances bulks largely among primitive and backward 
races. The savage has a poor theology, but an elaborate ritual. 
With primitive man the cult is more important than the creed. 
We must not let the fact that the editing of the Hexateuch by Ezra 
and the scribes came later than the ethical and spiritual teaching 
of the great eighth-century Hebrew prophets, prevent us from per¬ 
ceiving that the primitive religion of Israel was extremely ritualistic. 
According to Marti, our latest authority on the subject, 1 after the 
Israelites had escaped from the poly-demonistic type of belief preva¬ 
lent among their wandering kinsfolk, and had come to “monolatry” 
in recognizing Yahweh as their God, in the second stage which 
began with the settlement in Canaan, ritual and sacrifice became 

1 Die Religion des Alien Testaments unter den Religionen des Vorderen Orients. 
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prominent. The riper religion of the prophets represented a third 
stage. With Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah sacrificial rites and religious 
ordinances generally—new moons, sabbaths, etc.—are quite subor¬ 
dinate to moral conduct and spiritual fidelity to God. Here, then, 
we have the rivalry of the two types of religion—the priestly making 
much of ordinances, the prophetic deprecating ordinances in contrast 
to ethical character. After the exile this rivalry, with its consequent 
controversies, ceases. Jeremiah had been a priest; Ezekiel was a 
priest intensely interested in a new development of ritual; Haggai 
and Zechariah cheered the temple-builders in view of the religion of 
ordinances to be there carried on; Malachi’s heaviest accusations 
are against those who neglect the support of the temple and its 
services. Thus we now have the prophet in alliance with the priest 
furthering his ritual. Are we to consider this to be development 
or degeneration ? Viewed ideally, it cannot appear as an advance. 
The eighth-century prophets were intellectually and spiritually 
much greater men than their successors; they penetrated more deeply 
into the essence of religion; they set before them higher and purer 
aims. Nevertheless they failed to bring the people up to their 
standard. They were voices crying in the wilderness. Heathenish 
vice and cruelty flourished in spite of their thunders of denunciation. 
These gross corruptions were purged out of the nation during the 
captivity, and the remnant that returned came as a church conse¬ 
crated to the worship of Jehovah. The worship they brought with 
them was intensely ritualistic; but it was adapted to their condition— 
a worship they could appreciate and feed upon. Thus, though they 
had a type of religion which, judged by the standard of Christianity, 
must be recognized as lower than that of Isaiah or Hosea, in point 
of fact they were more religious and more moral than their ancestors 
of the eighth century, and were able to make better use of the law 
than the men of the old times had made of the prophets. This new 
religious life is reflected in the Psalter—the richest, deepest, purest ex¬ 
pression of the devotional life the world has ever seen, unapproachable 
even by the hymns of the Christian church. Let it not be forgotten 
that the Psalter grew up under a religion of ordinances, although, on 
the other hand, some of the finest psalms (e. g., Pss. 40, 50, 51) 
belong to the anti-ritualistic school of the prophetic line. 
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The development of scribism into rabbinism magnified the impor¬ 
tance of ordinances, until by the time of Christ these aids to devotion 
had become substitutes for devotion, actually stifling the spiritual 
life they were originally designed to foster; so that a large part of 
our Lord’s ministry consisted in a protest against the abuse, with 
the result that his rejection by the authorities which led to his death 
was the direct consequence of this protest. It is not too much to 
say that Jesus was crucified because he opposed a religion of ordi¬ 
nances. 

After this, what is to be said of the position of ordinances in 
the Christian church? These are in the main the observance of 
Sunday and the Christian year, public worship with the ministry 
of the Word, and the sacraments; to which may be added special 
services, such as those for marriages and funerals, although they 
have no New Testament precedent, and private domestic engage¬ 
ments, such as family prayers, “grace” at meals, etc. Did Jesus, 
while giving the greatest offense to the Jews by his free use of the 
sabbath, expect his people to transfer the fourth commandment 
from Saturday to Sunday; and would Paul, while bidding his readers 
not to let anybody judge them with regard to sabbaths (Col. 2:16) 
so long as these were Jewish sabbaths, support a rigid Christian 
Sabbatarianism? With regard to the sacraments in particular, 
which are the central offices in most churches, it is to be observed 
that our Lord’s position is very obscure. Although in a way the 
successor of John the Baptist, he never baptized. We have only one 
reference to the performance of baptism by his disciples during 
his lifetime, and that is in the Fourth Gospel (John 4:1, 2). None 
of the Synoptics make the slightest allusion to the subject. The 
commission to administer baptism which goes with the baptismal 
formula in one of these gospels (Matt. 28:19) has a measure of 
doubt cast upon it by recent criticism. Before any manuscript 
flaw in the text had been discovered, it had been rejected by Weiz- 
sacker, Hamack, Scholten, Holtzmann, Teichmann, and others, 
purely on grounds of internal criticism; and now their views are 
powerfully supported by Mr. Conybeare’s discovery that the bap¬ 
tismal part of the passage is absent from all Eusebius’ earlier quo¬ 
tations of it. The only other place where Jesus is represented as 
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commanding baptism occurs in those concluding verses of the second 
gospel which are now undoubtedly rejected as not belonging to 
the original document (Mark 16:16). Then we are in the midst 
of a controversy on the question whether Christ ever commanded 
the Lord’s Supper to be repeated as an ordinance of the church. 
Neither of the two earliest gospels records any such requirement. 
We meet with it in Paul (I Cor. 11:24), and also in Luke 22:19, 
who here appears to be more or less dependent on Paul.* Spitta 
argues strongly against the idea that our Lord commanded the 
repetition of the Supper as an ordinance of the church, 3 and he is 
supported by Titius, Pfleiderer, Julicher, and others. Dr. Briggs 
suggests that our Lord gave the commission for this observance after 
his resurrection. 4 It is too much to expect us to believe that Paul 
deliberately devised the repetition of what had occurred in the upper 
room of his own initiative, nor does he imply that he received his 
direction concerning it by a vision. His language points to a tradi¬ 
tion which he knew to have started from Christ himself. 5 

But while we may have good reason for supposing that Paul, 
and after him Luke, were not misinterpreting thpir Master’s inten¬ 
tion, is not this whole discussion, as far as it is more than merely 
literary and historical, somewhat pedantic? If we stand back 
from the picture of our Lord’s life and regard it in its broad features, 
we cannot but see that religious ordinances as such meant very 
little to him. It cannot be that he fought so strenuously against 
the dead formalism of the scribes only to substitute new rites of 
his own creation. When he denounced the absurdity of pharisaic 
washing, it is not to substitute Christian baptism, but to require 
the cleansing of the heart; and when he liberates his disciples from 
the requirements of fasting, it is not to order them to partake of the 
Eucharist, but to introduce them to the joy of God’s free children. 
Similarly, when Paul protests so vehemently against the bondage 
of the Galatians to Jewish ordinances, or defends the Colossians 

2 Justin Martyr also has the roOro t outre (/ Apol. 66). 

3 Urchristentum, pp. 301 ff. 

4 The Messiah oj the Gospels , p. 123. 

5 ydp raptXapov (I Cor. 11:23), the last word being the regular term for receiv¬ 
ing a tradition. 
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in their freedom from those ordinances, it cannot be that he intends 
to substitute the new-forged fetters of Christian ordinances. He 
does not merely protest against Judaism as a specific religion of 
law, but against the idea of external performances as obligatory 
religious duties, over against which he sets the spiritual life, and 
the fruits of the spirit. 

Must we not say, then, that the whole trend and tendency of the 
teaching and example of Christ and his disciples is against making 
much of ordinances and in line with the eighth-century prophets 
who demand justice and mercy, rather than festivals and sacrifices ? 
Even James, the most Jewish of the New Testament writers, declares 
that the true ritual is to “ visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the world. ” 

When we consider the condition of the primitive church, we find 
little made of ordinances, but much made of the charities of life. 
Religious worship was still free and unconventional, as Paul’s 
First Epistle to the Corinthians abundantly testifies. Even so 
pronounced an ecclesiastic as Bishop Wordsworth says: “As far 
as the prayers outside the Lord’s Prayer were fixed, they probably 
consisted of the Psalms, which were the only formal prayers of the 
Christian church for a long period, except the Lord’s Prayer. 6 ” 
In primitive times Sunday was never regarded as a Christian sab¬ 
bath. The Greek church long observed both Saturday and Sunday. 
According to Bishop Wordsworth, the Christian Sunday service 
grew out of the Jewish sabbath evening service and was at first 
either confined to a continuation of it into or through the night, 
or was followed after an interval of repose by an early sermon on 
Sunday 7 —surely a very questionable statement! It is more his¬ 
torical to say that the Sunday morning assembly of the early Chris¬ 
tians was a spontaneous, joyous commemoration of their Lord’s 
resurrection, having at first no connection whatever with the Jewish 
sabbath, not being in any sense an ordinance, and only in course 
of generations accreting to itself Jewish sabbatical notions. Easter 
was the most ancient and sacred of all the annual church festivals. 
Yet the historian Socrates, writing late in the fifth century, says: 

6 The Ministry of Grace, p. 307. 

^ Ibid., p. 304. 
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“ Neither the Savior nor the apostles commanded us to keep this 
feast by any law; nor did the gospel or the apostles impose it upon 
us by threat of fine or punishment or curse, as the law of Moses did 
to the Jews;” 8 and he adds that the observance of Easter arose 
from custom rather than from direct command, confirming this 
statement by pointing to the divergence in date assigned to the 
festival by different churches in early times. 

It is evident, then, that the modem indifference to religious 
ordinances which appears to be so alarming in the eyes of many 
of our church leaders is not—at all events on the surface of it— 
so alien to the teaching of the Old Testament prophets or that of 
our Lord and his apostles or the practice of primitive Christian times. 
Nevertheless, this is not the end of the controversy. The situation 
demands to be examined more closely. 

In the first place, we cannot judge the religious state of a people 
by the measure of its observance or non-observance of ordinances. 
If we could do so, we should have to conclude that Spain and Russia 
were more Christian than England or America. The rough 
method of church-attendance statistics is a fallacious test of the 
progress or decline of real religion. When it was obligatory to 
go to church on pain of social ostracism, all respectable people 
made a point of being seen in their pews on Sunday, just as today 
all respectable people make a point of returning morning calls. 
The removal of the social obligation means that people who have 
no real religion have now little inducement to practice the forms of 
religion. As far as such people are concerned, the result is a gain 
in their escape from an odious course of hypocrisy. Then we may 
conclude that there is a higher average of sincerity left among those 
who still observe the ordinances. Consequently, the tone and 
character of the congregations will be better than formerly, and 
the same number of attendants at public worship will count for 
more than under the ancient regime. Conversely, the non-attend¬ 
ance of many people will mean less on the other side. Formerly, 
for a man who prized his reputation, it required some moral courage 
to abstain deliberately from church-going; he became a marked 
man. That is not the case today. Many people have their own 

8 His. Reel V, 22. 
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religion, while they will have nothing to do with the religion of the 
churches. It is not just to condemn such people as godless men 
and women. By so doing we may fall into the error of the disciples 
who were rebuked by their Master for desiring him to forbid a man 
using his name because that man did not join their company. We 
are too ready to condemn people simply because they “ follow not 
with us,” without considering that, in spite of this painful slight 
to the church, they may still be following Christ. 

The most disconcerting fact to the thoughtful minister is not 
the indifference of the multitude; it is the increasing neglect of the 
ordinances of the church by men of intelligence and character as 
doctors, lawyers, artists,writers, scholars, experts in science. We are 
not quite in a condition similar to that of a century ago, when John 
Foster wrote his celebrated essay on The Aversion 0} Men 0} Taste 
to Evangelical Religion; still less are we in the state of England 
fifty years earlier, when, as Bishop Butler tells us, intellectual people 
took for granted that Christianity was a delusion, so that there was 
no need even to combat it. Among thinking men there is a remark¬ 
able return both toward faith in the unseen and toward reverence 
for Jesus Christ. But this goes with a growing indifference to 
religious ordinances. Educated people say that they cannot endure 
the commonplaces of the pulpit, will not submit their minds to 
the direction of the minister, find richer pabulum in intercourse 
with Nature, their favorite authors, and more congenial intercourse 
with their chosen friends than in the church and its associations. 
We must admit that there is a large amount of reason in such con¬ 
fessions. We feel it in reading the meditations of Mr. A. C. Benson 
in his “College Window.” And yet the argument of them is not 
unanswerable. Is it not possible that they may issue in spiritual 
arrogance? .After all, the first place in religion does not belong 
to the thinker; it is due to the saint. And the saint may be neither 
a naturally intellectual nor a highly educated person. His ideas 
may be poor, regarded from the standpoint of philosophy or culture. 
But religion is not a matter of ideas; primarily it is an affair of char¬ 
acter. Its deepest note is charity; and the new separation does 
not obviously make for broad and active brotherly love. St. Francis 
did not display the wit of Erasmus; George Fox was an inspired 
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teacher who lacked university culture. We must not forget the 
lesson of Browning’s “Christmas Day” and “Easter Eve.” The 
stuffy chapel may be unendurable. Still much may be borne for 
the sake of humility and charity. It is beautiful to think of that 
great man of science, Faraday, in his Sandemanian chapel. The 
danger is that religion should be regarded as a matter of taste, rather 
than as a question of conscience. That this danger is very real is 
proved by the ominous decline of the sense of sin in the modem 
world. We would aim at lofty ideals, and cultivate choice thoughts; 
but we are slow to stand like the publican smiting his breast and 
crying, “God be merciful to me a sinner.” In our pursuit of the 
congenial idea we may be ignoring the condemning truth. Then, 
in turning from the intellectual narrowness and shallowness of the* 
church, we shall become victims of a moral narrowness and shal¬ 
lowness that is infinitely more despicable. It is true that the modem 
cultured man is usually modest and not censorious. He may not 
condemn the church he does not attend, nor pose as superior to 
the congregation with which he does not associate. He may simply 
say that they do not interest him and that he gains no good from 
them. Might he not consider what he could contribute to the 
work of the church and the sendee of mankind for which this stands ? 
Perhaps he would reply that he is willing to do his part if the church 
would let him ignore the ordinances that personally he finds to be 
profitless. But at present he does not do this. Rejecting the ordi¬ 
nances, he also withdraws from the activities of the church. Here 
is plain loss to the cause of human welfare. 

But we cannot consider the cultivated man by himself. He is 
part of the community. When we look abroad on the mass of 
non-churchgoers, the widest generosity of sentiment will not permit 
us to justify their position on the ground of deliberate conviction 
or serious purpose. They are simply indifferent. The pressure of 
business, the excitement of sport, the superior attractiveness of 
popular amusements, the smartness of the newspaper, magazine,, 
and novel, the brilliant color (though as of crude aniline dyes) 
that marks up-to-date life—all this make the church look dull y 
her ordinances tame, her preaching uninteresting. We may say that 
this is the effect of self-indulgence, and that it goes on the assump- 
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tion that it is the business of the church to compete with the music 
hall in affording amusement to the public. Still, there is the fact, 
and it must be faced. Now, it cannot be pretended that people in 
this condition have outgrown the ordinances of religion; it is rather 
the case that they have not come up to them. We may look forward 
to the time when no religious ordinances will be needed because 
pure spiritual religion will be practiced without them. That would 
seem to be the ultimate goal of our Lord’s teaching. But we are 
far from that goal as yet. Most people need aids to devotion. But 
if they will not have the church’s aids, what is to be done? It is 
useless to go on grinding the mill if the grain goes elsewhere. The 
crisis that is upon us demands firm handling. First, mere conven¬ 
tions must go. They had their day when compliance was the rule. 
They will never recall the recalcitrant. Absolute sincerity in all 
our religious work is the primary necessity. We must no longer 
be content to go through a round of services from which the people 
simply drift away—as the proportional statistics of church attendance 
prove they are drifting. The church must become more missionary. 
Her leaders must be fishers of men. There must be more flexi¬ 
bility, more variety, more adaptability in the services. Ordinances 
must not be observed as ends in themselves, must only be used as 
means to the true end of religion which is love to God and love 
to man. They must be modified and adjusted to suit this end. 
Preaching must become a reality. The world cares nothing for 
the pulpit essay, however much this may interest the select coterie 
to which it is decorously delivered on Sunday; the world finds much 
more brilliant essays by the score in the popular magazine. But 
the world dare not and cannot neglect the living voice, uttering 
burning words, sincere, sympathetic, with a great end in view—the 
voice of a Chrysostom, a Luther, a Wesley, a Jonathan Edwards. 
Alas! where is that voice? We cannot expect it by the thousand, 
sufficiently divided out to fill every pulpit. But sincerity and sym¬ 
pathy are two notes that may be cultivated by the humblest preacher, 
and their penetrating power is not to be despised. 
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Preaching is distinctly an appeal to human life. For its purpose 
the point of contact is everything. It must grip the hearer in the 
actual problems of his life, or it is in vain. It must take account 
of his modes of speech and forms of thought, that it may not fail 
to make connection with them. The true preacher is searching 
the universe every week for material which he can forge into a sermon 
that will thus reach men. He is ever lighting his lamp and sweep¬ 
ing the house and searching diligently until he finds that precious 
thing. It matters not whether in the Old Testament or in the Middle 
Ages, or in India or China, or in the events of the current week, 
or in the struggle of life in his own soul or in the souls of others; 
wherever he may find it, he is bound to use it. 

And now the question before us is: What material for preaching 
does one find today in that which the name Jesus Christ represents ? 
I say, in that which his name represents, for the preaching value 
of anything is measured by that which it stands for to the minds 
of the people to whom one is speaking, the ideas it calls up within 
them, the kind of appeal it makes to them. If, for example, the 
name “Jesus Christ” represented to men only what is left of our 
certain knowledge of him after some of the destructive critics have 
been through the gospels, there would not be much preaching value 
in it. Or, if it were a name toward which people were indifferent 
in their feeling, its preaching value would not be what it is. But, 
as a matter of fact, the name of Christ has come to represent in the 
minds of the people to whom we are speaking today so much that 
is vital and inspiring, so much that answers to their deepest needs 
and is in line with their highest visions, that its preaching value is 
incomparably great. The authority of the Bible as such is not 
what it used to be over the minds of the people. The authority of 
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the church is nothing like what it used to be. But the authority 
of Christ stands unimpaired. To the minds of men he is ever “the 
Master.” The widespread response to the question, “What would 
Jesus do?” indicates the spell which his name casts today over 
the hearts of men. * If we can claim for a line of conduct or an atti¬ 
tude of mind the authority of the word and example of Jesus, that 
fact in itself constitutes a very powerful appeal to men. The word 
and example of no other character in history go so far. 

There are two quite different ways in which the preacher finds 
himself drawing heavily upon the name and personality of Christ 
today. The one has to do with Jesus as a character of history.; 
the other has to do with the Divine Spirit apprehended under the 
name of Christ in the personal religious experience of the believer. 
In all careful thinking these two must be kept distinct; and I shall 
accordingly consider each of them briefly by itself. 

1. The historic Jesus. The thing that impresses men most 
deeply about Jesus today is the principles of life for which he stood 
and the way in which he stood for them. The preaching value of 
the story of Jesus for present-day audiences is turning less and less 
upon questions relating to his rank in the scale of being, or to any 
extraordinary powers that he possessed, or to any circumstances 
attending his entrance into the world or his departure from it. The 
fact that there are wide differences of opinion among the hearers 
on these matters would in itself render them largely unavailable as 
a basis of preaching. But even were that not the case, these are not 
the aspects of Jesus that make the strongest appeal to men today. 
The scientist or the theologian may interrogate a mighty work of 
Jesus in order to understand how it was that he was able to do it. 
The preacher is rather concerned with the moral meaning of the 
act, the qualities of character it reveals, and the attitude toward 
life which it discloses. What things were they that looked large 
to Jesus, and what things looked small to him ?—that is the question 
which most deeply concerns us. And it is a question whose answer 
lies so large and plain upon the face of the gospel records, that there 
seems to be no serious disagreement about it. i It is the nature of 
these things for which Jesus stood, together with that popular recog¬ 
nition of his authority to which I have already referred, that makes 
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his words and deeds beyond all comparison the richest mine of 
preaching material which history affords. 

From the preacher’s standpoint, the positions which Jesus took 
may be divided roughly into two classes—those that are popular , 
and those that are not popular , in the world today. 

Some of the things for which Jesus stood are distinctly in line 
with the dominant trend of feeling among us. For example, his 
frankness and sincerity, his hatred of all pretense, his independence 
of custom and tradition, his assertion of personal liberty in thought 
and conduct, and his unfaltering and uncompromising loyalty to 
the convictions of his soul. These are things that awaken positive 
enthusiasm today. Other traits that make a similar appeal are his 
love for human beings as such, his assertion of the incomparable 
value of the individual life, the humblest as well as the highest, the 
child as well as the adult. And along with this must be mentioned 
his great and notable charity toward those who have fallen into 
sins of weakness and those who have not had a fair chance in life. 
Every time a preacher touches on any of these things, he strikes a 
responsive chord in the hearts of men. And the fact that there is 
so much material looking in these directions in the earliest records 
of the life of Jesus has* contributed immensely to his popularity 
and authority in the modem world. It is not uncommon for men of 
generous enthusiasms and independent spirit, on opening the Syn¬ 
optic Gospels, to be charmed and captivated with the figure of Jesus 
and introduce him to their friends with the greatest enthusiasm as 
a fresh discovery: “Here is a man after our own hearts! The 
things he stood for are the things we are standing for. He laid 
down his life because he believed in honesty, liberty, charity, and 
humanity. He is indeed our elder brother.” 

But there are other things for which Jesus stood that are not 
nearly so consonant with the spirit of our age, and yet are none the 
less valuable for the preacher, because they are needed as a whole¬ 
some corrective of present tendencies. 

Such, for example, is his philosophy of meekness and gentleness, 
going even so far as the refusal to resist personal injury—an attitude 
which finds its supreme and consistent expression in the cross. 
Such, too, is his indifference to money and its power, his warnings 
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against the dangers connected with the pursuit of wealth, and his 
consistent choice of the simple life. These things are not at all in 
harmony with present-day ideals; and yet the appeal which they 
make, especially as illustrated in Jesus, is one which in our nobler 
moments we cannot resist. Men recognize that there is something 
diviner here than that spirit which is goading them on in the com¬ 
petitive struggle. And even in the midst of their inability wholly 
to extricate themselves, they feel that this voice of Jesus is the one 
they need to hear, and that through his spirit, rather than that which 
prevails about them, is to come the ultimate deliverance. 

A similar thing may be said of some of the more distinctly religious 
qualities in Jesus. For instance, his life was one of serene and unques¬ 
tioning dependence on a divine Power for daily help and guidance. 
He not only went through the world holding up a banner of high 
and perfect confidence in the essential goodness at the heart of things, 
but the Being whom he called “the Father” was to him a close and 
constant friend, to be depended on for the needs of every day and 
hour. Such an attitude can hardly be said to be characteristic of the 
world today, nor is it the dominant one in current religion. Prayer 
as a power, and God as a personal friend—these are things regarding 
which men have a wistful feeling today. There are difficulties 
and doubts in the way. We feel that we need something to help 
us to realize the supernal. And the same may be said of the faith 
of men in the life of the soul beyond death—a faith which seems to 
have been like an axiom in the mind of Jesus. This is another thing 
regarding which we have a wistful feeling. We crave something 
here which shall strengthen our faith and hope. And it is a great 
help to the preacher to be able to point men to the attitude of Jesus 
on these points. “I go [he said] to my Father and your Father, 
to my God and your God.” 

Summing up our consideration of this aspect of the subject, 
it may be said that where our age is strong—in its enthusiasm over 
honesty, liberty, charity, humanity—Jesus was also strong; so 
that in these things there is a great sense of fellowship between us 
and him. And where our age is weak—in meekness, gentleness, 
sacrifice, unworldliness, and also in faith in the reality of the unseen— 
there Jesus was strong. So that in the morning one may so preach 
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that men shall say: “l love Jesus because he loved men, because 
he loved honesty and liberty and charity;” and in the evening one 
may so preach that men shall say: “ I am going to care less for mammon 
and more for God, less for this world and more for worlds unseen, 
because Jesus, the great Master, thus shows me the path of life. ” 

2. Turn we now from Jesus as a character of history to that 
peculiar mystical use of his name which from the days of Paul and 
John has been characteristic of the genius of Christianity. 

By a profound spiritual instinct the followers of Jesus regarded 
the spirit of their risen Master as present with them, a constant 
guide and friend. Very much as he had depended on the One 
whom he called “my Father in heaven,” they depended on the 
One whom they called “Christ Jesus our Lord.” This spiritual 
instinct found its intellectual expression in the doctrine of the deity 
of Christ—a doctrine which, understood in the light of its origin, 
becomes perfectly comprehensible, and indeed psychologically 
necessary. For that spiritual influence which came so mightily 
over the apostles from the day of Pentecost—nay from the very 
morning of the resurrection—and which they called by the name 
of Christ, was something which might be, and indeed must be, 
freely identified with the Spirit of God. It is not with the theology 
of it that we are now concerned, but with the mystical symbolism 
which has become so firmly established by centuries of usage, and 
has so permeated our hymns and our liturgies, that it may be said 
to have become a part of the language of the Christian heart. The 
Christian centuries have hung the portrait of Jesus over the face 
of the Most High. If today we found it a veil to hide God from us, 
or a mask to distort his features, then were it a service to tear it 
away in the interest of truth. But I cannot feel that those who 
have tried to do that, sacrificing poetic feeling to prosaic intellec- 
tualism, have done us a service, or done essential truth a service. 
For it has been no veil or mask, this portrait of Jesus superimposed 
upon the face of God, but an incandescent medium through which 
shine forth to us those things in the heart of the Eternal which most 
we need to know. 

There is a tendency for our conception of God to become vague, 
indefinite, impersonal; for the word “God” to mean simply a 
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supreme energy moving through all things. Of this tendency we 
are constantly made aware in the thought of today. The “great 
god Pan” threatens to engulf us; but there is no redemption, no 
deliverance, no leadership into a promised land, through the great 
god Pan. It is better far to say, “Jesus is God,” than it is to say 
“Nature is God.” They who have learned to pray to Christ, to 
trust in Christ, to depend upon him as a living presence, as a divine 
leader in the forward march of humanity, have achieved beyond 
any question the most ennobling and inspiring conception of God 
which the world has yet known. Historians and metaphysicians 
may say what they will about the reservations with which alone they 
can accept such a use of language. For our purpose as preachers 
it is enough to say that there is no name under heaven in which men 
may more worthily worship the Eternal. It saves us no end of 
description and definition when we are able to point to Jesus Christ 
and say: “We believe in the Christlikeness of God.” * 

And the preacher who enters into the spirit of this historic sym¬ 
bolism of Christendom is able to make vital connection with that 
deeper religious life of our churches which centers about the experi¬ 
ence of communion with a living Christ. He can preach Jesus 
not only as one who was, but as one who is. The cross of Christ 
he can proclaim, not simply or chiefly as an event that once occurred 
outside a city wall, but as the symbol of that principle of vicarious 
suffering which is in the very heart of the Eternal, and which runs 
like a silver thread through the whole experience of life. For no 
serious student can fail to acknowledge the sureness of spiritual 
insight which led the early Christians to lay hold of the element of 
vicarious love in the dying of Jesus and make it the central note in 
the new religion. “He died for us!” they cried; “while we were 
yet sinners Christ died for us!” The sharp knife of the Greek 
intellect might cut in pieces the statements in which they strove to 
express it and explain it; but the great fact remained that they had 
recognized in the dying of Jesus the consummate expression of 
that divine love which alone can save the world. 

And not only can the preacher employ this historic symbolism, 
but he can preach a Christ who is ever near us and above us, bearing 
with us and suffering for us—a Christ whose indwelling in the 
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soul of every man is only another expression for the divine im¬ 
manence. 

From this point of view the whole story of Jesus becomes rich 
in symbolism which may be used in appealing to the spiritual life 
of men today. Such a scene as the storm on the lake—Jesus sleeping 
in the stem of the boat, and awaking to still the tempest—becomes 
the Christ slumbering in every man’s soul, the indwelling Christ 
who must be awakened to take control of the life and bring harmony 
out of its discord. Such a way of speaking would not be possible 
regarding any other character in history; but in the case of Jesus 
it becomes possible and natural and wonderfully effective, owing 
to the way in which the Christian world has come to associate his 
name with the deepest religious experiences of the Divine Spirit. 

One must recognize that there are certain types of mind to which 
this symbolic use of the name “Christ” is not congenial; and upon 
these it certainly must not be forced as essential. It is only of value 
where it is the natural and spontaneous symbolism of the heart. 

I have tried in this brief and necessarily incomplete essay to indi¬ 
cate some of the ways in which it seems to me that the name of 
Christ has a deep and genuine, and I think also an increasing, sig¬ 
nificance for the work of the preacher. It is an ancient mine in 
which we are working. But so far is it from being exhausted that 
never has ore more rich in precious metals been taken from it than 
is being mined today. It is like those mountains of Colorado, 
covered with old diggings which after all have only scratched the 
surface. But it is not without meaning that those diggings are there. 
They mark the place where the veins run rich and deep, and with 
tunnel and shaft thousands of feet beneath the surface men are 
opening up their riches today. So it is with Christ. There are 
many abandoned diggings on this mountain-side—the sacramental 
Christ, the theological Christ, the expiatory Christ, the miraculous 
Christ. But the veins these old diggings mark run very deep and 
very rich. And the diggings of today, beginning low down in obscure 
gulches at the foot of the mountain—the human Christ, the son 
made like \into his brethren—cross the same veins at many points, 
and take from them ore which under new names reveals an undi¬ 
minished value when brought to its final assay in the laboratory 
of human experience. 
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As I conceive it, religious education has the same aim as all 
education has or ought to have; namely, the development of char¬ 
acter. While it does not ignore the reason, it seeks primarily to 
affect the will, and to supply an adequate motive for directing the 
conscious choices that must daily be made between the good and 
the less good, so that they shall be ever for the better. As with all 
education, religious education has selected, more or less empirically, 
certain material as suitable for bringing about the desired training. 
Conspicuous among this material is the study of the folklore, tra¬ 
dition, legislation, history, poetry, wisdom, prophecy, biography, 
and letters which make up the Scriptures, and the developmental 
history and theology of the church. Supplementary and interpre¬ 
tative material is found in the literature of other oriental peoples, 
in the geography and economics of the Holy Land, in the results 
of higher criticism of the Scriptures, and elsewhere. 

Religious education, having been committed so largely to the 
voluntary teaching and intermittent efforts of the Sunday school, 
has not kept pace with secular education, if I may so distinguish 
that which deals chiefly with the intellect. Many improvements 
can be made in method and in the choice and organization of mate¬ 
rial, profiting by the suggestions to be derived from modem investi¬ 
gations in philosophy, psychology, and pedagogy. I am asked to 
say what principles have been developed by the devotees of physical 
sciences that may be available and helpful to the teacher of religion. 

I confess I have nothing to say to the teacher who, turning his 
back on reason, holds a theory of inspiration of the Bible which 
is sometimes expressed by the allegation: “I believe everything 
in the Bible, from lid to lid.” Such a one, in my judgment, can 
only do harm as a religious educator; for his every pupil will be 
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forced, sooner or later, to a false choice between reason and blind 
adherence to dogma, miscalled “faith.” 

It goes without saying that the physical sciences, as to their sub¬ 
ject-matter, deal with the nature and constitution of our material 
environment, near and remote, living and dead. Naturally, this 
has been always a prominent subject of man’s interest; but only 
within modem times has he been able to interpret material things 
sufficiently to form an organized body of knowledge and theory 
properly called science. Earlier more fragmentary and imperfect 
interpretations have been successively discarded; and it must not 
be forgotten that not a few of these are embodied in the Scriptures, 
as well as in other literatures. 

The first suggestion that the scientific man must make, trite 
though it may be, is that in using the Scriptures for religious education 
every interpretation of the phenomena of nature shall be so handled 
that no modem interpretation will be understood to impeach the 
religious value of the book under study. It is perhaps worth noticing 
that these are the very points at which the Scriptures are attacked 
popularly; and the sole ground for the attack is that these interpre¬ 
tations of natural phenomena have been taught to children as true, 
but are recognized as at variance with present knowledge or theory; 
hence there must be a “conflict” between religion and science (so 
the non-sequitur runs), and the modem man in such an alternative 
chooses the science. 

“Reconciling” biblical accounts of natural events with scientific 
ones is a waste of time; and, what is worse, it leads to intellectual 
dishonesty, because it requires an amount of juggling with words 
that deceives only the unobservant. Restating a wonderful event 
in modem terms is peculiarly difficult, and the attempt is usually 
futile because the information regarding it is generally too meager 
to permit a satisfactory explanation. To “explain” the firing of 
Elijah ’s thrice-wetted pile by lightning is simply to assume data that 
are wholly imaginary. 

So the biblical story of creation should be treated as an early 
interpretation, used to teach the relation of God to the process, as 
the writer understood it. To identify the “days” of creation with 
geological epochs is absurd, and more likely to harm faith than help 
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it, as I can testify from personal experience. That we have now a 
different interpretation of His way of working should emphasize 
concordance in the essential point rather than discordance in the 
nonessential. 

Nor should stress be laid upon the ‘‘ truth” of the modem inter¬ 
pretations of nature in contrast with the “mistaken views” of the 
olden time. That we have come nearer to the truth is obvious 
from the fact that we have learned better how to use natural forces 
and can predict events from theory. Yet neither give ns absolute 
assurance that we have final truth; we have only good working 
hypotheses in the main; and at any time our interpretation of nature 
in particulars is liable to change. This lack of “stability,” instead 
of being a defect of science and a reproach against it, as so often 
thought, is of its essence and its glory. If the recent radical modifi¬ 
cation of so fundamental a theory as the atomic, and the mathe¬ 
matical disproof of Laplace’s nebular hypothesis, do not cause 
distrust of physics and astronomy, why should the creation story 
be made a stone of stumbling and the Jonah story a rock of offense ? 

Our second and more fundamental suggestion must be that 
what religious education may gain from science is not so much 
material of instruction as spirit and attitude. The most important 
contribution of science to the progress of humanity is not the facts 
it has discovered nor the forces it has harnessed; it is the spirit it has 
engendered. Consequently, therein is its most valuable contribu¬ 
tion to religious education. That not merely affects the details of 
practice, but determines the attitude of the teacher toward all his 
thinking and all his material. Naturally, the scientific spirit is not 
easy to define or to describe, and it is still more difficult to attain. 
By no means all who profess and call themselves scientific men 
have attained it, just as not all called Christian have Christ’s spirit. 

Let me disclaim at the outset any pretension of science to a 
monopoly of the scientific spirit. That it is so called indicates only 
the kind of study which first evoked it, not the only discipline which 
develops it. It is the outcome of a method, not of a subject; and 
the method may properly be designated scientific, whether applied 
in the study of chemistry, .or history, or the Bible. 

By describing the qualities induced by the scientific spirit I may 
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indicate in a measure the nature of the method which develops 
such qualities. 

In the first place, there is requisite an inquiring and pure mind. 
The child has both; and if education were what it ought to be, he 
would remain eager to know and ready to acquire knowledge. But 
inquiry is too often blunted by memorizing forms of words without 
actual meaning, and the appetite for knowledge is cloyed by book- 
learning. He who would educate himself or teach others must be 
eager to know the truth and keep his mind open to truth, what¬ 
ever its source. He must come to every subject of study with no 
opinion that precludes evidence which may reshape it; without 
prejudice; ready to revise any conclusion in the light of new data. 
It is very necessary to distinguish between study and research. 
Too often the reading of one text is called study, and the con¬ 
sultation of encyclopaedias and special works is called “research.” 
Not everyone, indeed, is so situated as to have the tools for research, 
and fewer are competent to investigate. But research goes to things 
themselves or to original sources. To read books about plants may 
yield information to the reader; it can never furnish knowledge, 
which is the purpose of research, though it may be necessary to 
avoid duplicating research. Moreover, scientific training can be 
gained only from following the method of research. No amount 
of reading about science will avail. 

It is obvious, then, that the many must be guided by the few 
in subjects that they cannot investigate. But one does well to select 
wisely his counselors, and not to hear one alone, or one side alone 
of a controverted question. And, when one has accepted an “author¬ 
ity,” or formed an opinion after having heard the evidence, such 
adopted knowledge and opinion should ever be held lightly and be 
strictly enjoined from shutting the gate to the entrance of new, 
and especially of conflicting, data. 

As the scientific student is constantly seeking to formulate his 
beliefs in clearer fashion and to gain clearer conceptions of the rela¬ 
tions of known facts, he becomes convinced that neither consensus 
of belief nor individual statement can be accepted as final authority. 
“The life-blood of science,” says Royce, “is distrust of individual 
belief as such. ” The final word has not been spoken in any depart- 
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ment of knowledge, and one must always be ready to change the 
good for the better. He who has become an “ authority ” himself 
knows best how little right he has to speak ex cathedra . 

It is often thought a mark of strength of character and intellect 
to hold tenaciously to opinion, and not to be driven to and fro by 
every wind of doctrine; to believe something and to defend it val¬ 
iantly against the insidious attacks of unbelief. But it is worthy 
of notice that controversies do not whistle about the foundations of 
religion, but about its chimney-pots and finials. Moreover, open- 
mindedness is not to be confused with weakness; it is rather a mark 
of strength of mind, and, in religious matters, of strength of faith. 
It was Uzzah, not David, who sought to stay the tottering ark. 
Many a one, to his own undoing, actually stops his progress in reli¬ 
gious knowledge lest he go astray. 

In the second place, since no subject upon which new light can 
be thrown can ever hope to formulate finally its conceptions, the 
scientific spirit enjoins skepticism and speculation. Not skepticism 
as an end, however, but as a means—a means of attaining better 
knowledge and more. Only because he doubts the accuracy or 
completeness of present statement will one be impelled to investi¬ 
gate in the hope of reaching a fuller truth. This habit, necessary 
for the investigator, is often imitated by the pseudo-investigator; 
but the long ears are apt to betray the superficiality of the lion’s 
skin. To doubt and to proclaim it publicly can serve no good 
purpose, since doubt has no value except as it leads toward 
certainty. 

No inquiry can proceed without continual thought as to its possible 
outcome and the formation of tentative hypotheses for the explana¬ 
tion of observed facts. These speculations afford basis for further 
experiment and, if confirmed, become the theories or the doctrines 
of science. Such feeling after truth if haply he may find it is an 
important factor in the work of the scientific man. But speculations 
must be properly valued; they too are a means—not an end. By the 
uninstructed they are often acclaimed as new truth, or combated 
as dangerous error, or despised as idle vaporing. Yet they have 
their place and use; though the vast majority of speculations must, 
in the nature of research, be discarded, just as worn-out dredges 
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go to the scrap-heap when the canal is dug, they first make a way 
in the desert for fertilizing streams. 

In the third place, the scientific spirit is marked by a judicial 
attitude toward every question. The personal equation must be 
eliminated or evaluated. It may not be known to all that in reading 
delicate instruments the greatest pains must be taken to avoid the 
errors due to personal peculiarities, and even to the desire or expecta¬ 
tion that the readings result in a particular way. But it is perfectly 
possible to show the effects of prejudice even upon our sensations. 
How much more necessary, then, to guard against its perversion of 
our judgment! This suppression of the personal factor is perhaps 
the most difficult to attain, and is the part of scientific training which 
it takes longest to perfect. 

It must be confessed that much of our educational training tends 
to the acceptance of authority and to the adoption of the attitude of 
the advocate rather than of the judge. In so far, it comes short of 
its aim. If the child is so trained, it is not easy for the man to come 
to a better way. Yet early mistakes can be corrected, and it behooves 
the religious educator to profit by the mistakes of the past. 

Here, then, is the contribution of science to religious education; 
and not to it alone, but to all education. To attain the scientific 
spirit is to discard the knowledge of the past whenever a deeper 
insight has been gained; to refuse to be restrained by present knowl¬ 
edge against receiving new truth or searching for it as for hid treasure; 
to gain liberty to prove all things that we may hold fast that which 
is good; to make sure that we allow no prejudice to warp our 
judgment or our reasoning; to hear every cause that concerns us 
as the thoughtful judge, never to plead it as the blind partisan. 
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Brooklyn, Conn. 

There is a particular and definable state of society which discloses 
what in modem parlance we call the “philistine,” just as it is a 
definite attitude toward that society of which his philistinism is 
an expression. If the term as applied to things of the spirit is a 
synonym for impenetrableness and obscurantism, then there must 
be implied a condition of light and culture with which that impene¬ 
trableness comes into relation. The study of the philistine’s character 
is the study, not of an isolated figure, but of a form standing out 
against a given background and setting; it is the survey of the man 
together with the world of greater intelligence to which he stands 
related. While the realm of idealism which is above him and beyond 
his comprehension cannot be said to have made him what he is, 
it nevertheless gives him his name and furnishes the light by which 
we become aware of his idiosyncrasy as a philistine; it is only as 
a part of a definite and complex world that he becomes known to us. 

As to any conscious attitude to the world of larger culture, this 
would no doubt be impossible for the merely impenetrable mind 
dwelling in its outer darkness, unless that world presented something 
which it could observe on its own level. Being incapable of compre¬ 
hending the true inner nature of that culture which is beyond him, 
the philistine, even when awakened to active interest, cannot attain 
to a just criticism of that alien world. What he sees of that world, 
for the most part, are the unlovely traits that are exhibited by its 
apes and parvenus, the inconsistencies, the affectations, or accidental 
perversions of its real nature which protrude out into the world of his 
vision. So far as he is aware of it at all, he is aware of the higher 
culture only as something insincere and unreal, or something useless 
and enervating. His criticism therefore, when he indulges in it 
at all, is a criticism, not of culture as such, but of unreality and 
dilettantism; if he is awakened to reaction, he is found standing out 
in all the robustness of an indignant conscience against shams and 
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futilities, which to his narrowed perception seem to have taken 
complete possession of that world of light and leading to which 
the simple look for a pattern of better things. 

When therefore philistinism makes its ignorance a matter of 
boasting, advancing from impenetrableness to active protest, it 
may often be found that the light and culture which it so con¬ 
tentedly finds beyond its reach is one that is largely suffused with 
pretension, so that its own lack of appreciation may be avowed 
with self-respect. In fact, the philistine as aggressive and self- 
justifying may generally be seen advocating simply the rights of 
the common conscience and of the common outlook upon life, as 
discredited by a domineering knowledge which is pervaded by 
pretense, and a patronizing spirituality which has degenerated 
into sham. In other words, when philistinism becomes vocal, then 
somewhere culture has become artificial and insincere. 

That enigmatical scripture character, Agur the son of Jakeh, 
whose discourse is found in the thirtieth chapter of the Book of 
Proverbs, is capable, as I conceive, of being most satisfactorily inter¬ 
preted as a philistine sounding his note of protest against the monop¬ 
olizing by the super-enlightened of the right to vocal utterance in 
the world. The culture which furnished the motive for his reaction 
was a culture that differed from that of more modem times in that 
it was almost exclusively ethical and religious. Art and science 
may be said to have had practically no existence except as hand¬ 
maids of religion. And the thing that was novel and reaction- 
provoking about the times was that religion itself was beginning to 
be presented as a culture or candidate for appreciation rather than 
as an authoritative compeller of human conduct. The stem impera¬ 
tives of religion in the character of law, or Mosaic precept, though „ 
perhaps not yet published in the written completeness of our penta- 
teuchal legislation, had nevertheless long been a familiar and accepted 
form of appeal to the conscience. The prophet with his, “Thus 
saith the Lord,” now winning respect by his intrepid faithfulness, 
now entangled in the snare of professionalism and venality, but 
always standing for divine authority, had for generations been a 
familiar figure as the exponent and promulgator of religion. But 
now there was arising a new form of appeal which was more like 
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the appeal*tha£culture*or science makes to the human mind: not 
the official ^commandment of authority, but the wayside invitation 
of wisdom or reason. Grounding itself on experience and on moral 
perception, it found a revelation of certain grades of truth in God’s 
world itself as put upon principles of common-sense. Religion, 
in this guise of chokmah , or “wisdom,” called on men not now to 
surrender the will to a sovereign, but to share a point of view with a 
teacher. Thus it came as a culture for its disciple to participate 
in, and unless he had eyes to see he could not make it his own. More¬ 
over, just in proportion as he failed of complete sympathy with the 
teaching presented to him, he would be repelled by the brilliant 
and fanciful speculations which would often attach themselves to 
the truth as this was advocated by awakened and enthusiastic minds. 
Especially if there was a note of unreality or hypocrisy in the teach¬ 
ing which sought his assent, the philistine would be driven the more 
fervently, in the name of the common conscience, to repel the advances 
of the higher culture as an assault on his sincerity. 

This old philistine, who calls himself more uncultured than 
anyone else, designates his discourse as a tnassa , or “prophet’s 
deliverance.” This term—literally “lift-up” or “burden”—appro¬ 
priated in Scripture from the time of Isaiah onward to the utterances 
of prophets or divine spokesmen, has been taken as implying some¬ 
thing supematurally revealed or divinely oracular in the message; 
and that Agur, who disclaims even ordinary human culture and 
penetration, much more the knowledge of the holy ones, should 
put forth his product under the consecrated label, is a circumstance 
quite beyond the interpretative power of mere literalism. That 
the term appears to be used, here and at the beginning of the next 
chapter, of a merely human utterance is taken as altogether excep¬ 
tional. Not finding in the discourse enough of the oracular or 
prophetic to justify the use of the term in its supernatural meaning, 
some would make it a proper name, and so give it no meaning at all 
that needs to be accounted for. In accordance with this handy 
resource of despair one may read of Agur the son of Jakeh of Massa, 
that unknown country of which Lemuel, under similar stress of 
conjecture, is found to be the king. 

But that the term should need to be taken as carrying the idea of 
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prediction or supernatural disclosure is by no means clear. Ety¬ 
mologically it means simply the act of “lifting up” the voice; and 
though it was first appropriated by the prophets because these were 
the first public speakers, it no doubt designated, in the popular 
usage, the form which any orator might employ, and carried only 
that degree of supernatural connotation which the commonly heard 
public utterances themselves justified. The fact is, there can hardly 
have failed to establish itself in common usage, in the time of Israel ’s 
greatest intellectual activity, a general term for the public discourse 
of a prophet or preacher. No name would be more likely to be 
appropriated to these discourses than this term massa , or “lift-up.” 
In the time of Jeremiah it was abused and by him discredited in its 
inspirational sense; and by the time of Agur and Lemuel, which 
was somewhat later, it may easily have fallen to the humdrum use of 
designating the homily of every prophet or prophetaster who wore the 
clerical garb, with nothing implied as to its transcendent value beyond 
its conventional form, any more than there is in our word “sermon. ” 
Our author employs another term which we need to study in 
its ordinary as well as its exceptional use, that we may realize the 
vigor of his philistine championship of the common outlook upon 
life. It is the peculiar Hebrew word nW, which we cannot trans¬ 
late more exactly than by the word “utterance,” though in our 
English Bible it is generally represented by the verb “saith. ” The 
word is allied, etymologically, to the soothsayer’s act of muttering 
or whispering, and always refers to something more momentous 
than an ordinary human locution. The great bulk of its occurrences 
is in the phrase “utterance of Jehovah,” or “saith the Lord,” as 
employed by the prophets. It became so characteristic of the pro¬ 
phetic style that Jeremiah in one place denounces those false prophets 
who “take” their tongues and murmur “utterance;” that is, speak 
oracularly. In a few cases, however, the word is used of some 
weighty deliverance or inspired message from a human or earthly 
source; and these are the occurrences which are especially inter¬ 
esting as throwing light on Agur’s use of the term here. In one 
very interesting passage in the Psalms the transgression of the wicked 
is said to put forth an “utterance,” not through the medium of 
vocal sound, but in the profoundly disturbed heart of the Psalmist 
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himself. “The total impression of the wicked man’s criminality 
on my heart is that there is no fear of God before his eyes.” When 
such utterance is simply predicated of a mortal, as when Balaam 
says, “Utterance of the man of the closed eye,” or David on his 
death-bed, “ Utterance of the man who was exalted, ” it is evidently 
intended to introduce some elemental deliverance, or some essen¬ 
tially representative expression of all that is deepest and most divine 
in the speaker. In every case save this of Agur’s there is appended to 
the word “mortal” or “man” some attribute of rank, or condition 
of prophetic exaltation which may indicate his right to speak oracu¬ 
larly, and thus justify his use of the term “utterance.” For Agur’s 
purpose, however, no such recommendation is thought necessary; for 
surely we cannot regard the designation of the men to whom the words 
were spoken, namely, Ithrel and Ucal—supposing this a possible ren¬ 
dering—as any such appended justifying attribute of the speaker. 

In this deliverance of the old philistine, then, the mortal or man 
stands forth alone, and if any added weight or emphasis is needed to 
justify his speaking as an oracle, it must be found in the author’s 
respect for common humanity. He means to use the word “man” 
so as to make it weighty. He would be taken as asserting the right 
of the common, unschooled man to be heard, and that by virtue of 
his having an understanding capable of receiving and delivering to 
mankind a message of value. With his profound reverence for the 
real in all human life—and divinely real because divinely ordered— 
our philistine styles his massa the message oj the plain man. 

And now, taking this emphatic championship of the common 
point of view as a symptom, we are led to inquire what quality of 
the current teaching, what temper of the prevalent intellectual life, 
could have provoked such a reaction, or furnished the occasion for 
such an outburst of lay protest. This protest appears to be a reaction 
against too much knowledge or top-heavy assertion. Not without 
its mood of challenge to the cocksure to show the source of their 
knowledge, it nevertheless takes principally the form of philistinism 
or profession of an individual rudeness which has wearied itself 
out trying to attain the illuminated point of view, and which ironically 
concedes the legitimacy of the more talented and cultured ethereal 
sphere. While this philistinism does not name any particular doctrine 
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in the repertoire of the pretentious which is its pet aversion, it never¬ 
theless characteristically shrinks from rash assertion in regard to high 
matters, and retires into an eagerly held sincerity which it feels it can 
maintain only on a basis of common perception. 

“This is the message of the plain man,” says this author as we 
paraphrase him: “I have tried hard enough, God knows; God 
knows I have strained until I am wholly used up, to attain the point 
of view from which these high things may be clear to me. It must be 
that I am a great deal duller than ordinary people; I can hardly claim 
to stand on a level with sensible men, for, to speak truth, I have not 
mastered ‘wisdom, ’ nor acquired the knowledge of the ‘ holy ones. , ” 

It appears, then, that in that intellectually active age there was 
a great exuberance of teaching which claimed to be divine, and 
yet which failed to verify itself at the level of the common man 
and so left him, when he tried sincerely to enter into it, wholly con¬ 
fused and discouraged. This teaching was gradually shaping 
itself into a cult of chokmah , or “ wisdom, ” and of holy illumination, 
having its disciples and its cultured kingdom of heaven from which 
by its very suspension in the air it excluded the plain, unsophis¬ 
ticated people who desired to see truth for themselves from their 
station on the solid ground. Agur, posing as spokesman for this 
bourgeois multitude, at first cowers and shrinks into an abject con¬ 
fession of utter brutishness as his implied condition, if the pretentious 
claims of the chokmah cult are true. But that this mood of self¬ 
depreciation is ironically assumed is evident from the fact that he 
soon emerges from it to put forth the challenge: “How then, for¬ 
sooth, have these teachers come by their knowledge?” 

“After all,” he says, “who has ever gone up to heaven to find 
out these astounding things, and come back again ? The one who 
knows so much must surely be great enough to be duplicating the 
acts of the Almighty! Has he then gathered the winds in his fists, 
or shut the waters in his cloak, or established all the bounds of the 
earth ? Perhaps, seeing he knows so much, he can tell us something 
of the family history and privacy of the Being whom his familiarity 
so belittles and vulgarizes. ” 

There was something in the prevailing literary taste of the period, 
so far as this was represented by the religious teachers, which irri- 
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tated the man of common-sense and caused him to question the 
source and verifiableness of their knowledge. There is the hint 
that the age is going too far into the realm of the fanciful. While 
perhaps not intending to imply any disparagement of real wisdom 
and of real holy illumination, our author seems to imply that the 
popular purveyors of religious teaching under these august cate¬ 
gories are making rash excursions into regions beyond what mortals 
can legitimately pretend to have explored. There are not wanting 
signs in other places that in that period of extraordinary activity 
which produced the Wisdom literature the great rush of new ideas, 
like new wine, now and then stimulated the human intellect to an 
audacity to which the conservative felt bound to call a halt. The 
Book of Job is a prolonged arraignment of that puny conceit of 
knowledge which presumed censoriously to interpret the mysterious 
ways of Providence in terms of individual desert; and it ends with 
a series of ironical questions very much in the vein of Agur’s chal¬ 
lenge of speculative futility here. The doctrine of personal immor¬ 
tality and its attendant rewards and punishments, never clearly 
discerned in earlier parts of the Old Testament, was beginning 
to rise above the horizon and to exert an immensely stimulative 
power on human speculation, calling forth, no doubt, in those of 
livelier imagination occasional feats of circumstantial exposition 
worthy of one who had gone up to heaven and descended. The 
Book of Ecclesiastes with its insistent question, “Who knoweth the 
spirit of man, whether it goeth upward ?” and its passionate asser¬ 
tion, “All go unto one place; all are of the dust, and all turn to 
dust again, ” seems to reflect in some sense the reaction of a healthy 
mind against a prevalent fascination with other-world speculation 
which was proving unpractical and visionary. Whether under 
foreign influence or not, speculation soon emerged into a full-fledged 
doctrine of angels with their names and ranks, as we see indicated 
in the books of Daniel and Enoch; and soberer prophetism, under 
pressure of historic reverses, took refuge in apocalyptic visions and 
symbols, and the recompenses of an other-world resurrection. 

Our stout questioner of unearthly knowledge is not without 
his firm belief in a “ word of God, ” and to this he appeals as the norm 
for all useful and vital revelation. Falling back on his recollection 
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of the earlier psalms, he says: “Every word of God is tried; a 
shield is he to those who trust in him. ” He goes on to caution the 
teacher, as if this Scripture itself defined the limits of the sure as 
distinguished from the baseless in the apprehension of the divine: 
“Add thou not to his words, lest he decide in thy case and thou be 
found in error.” What is this “word of God” to which appeal is 
made as the norm and limit of all true revelation ? 

It is so easy to follow along the channels of modem usage and 
assume that Agur is counseling his religious teacher to confine him¬ 
self to what he finds in the Bible, that it is only by an effort that 
we bring ourselves to see that such an understanding of the times 
is hardly admissible. How much canonical Scripture Agur had to 
fall back upon we do not know; at least, whatever divine teaching 
there was, he must have felt himself to be in the midst of it; as 
wisdom and holy knowledge was lifting up its cry everywhere, and 
he surely cannot be placed at so late a date as to have attained to 
the conception of a closed canon and a God from whom no new 
revelation of truth was to be expected. 

While no doubt the word to which our philistine appealed was 
conceived of as revealed truth, it is not clear that he meant to dis¬ 
tinguish between that and knowledge acquired by the unaided 
human reason. It does not appear to have been the way of teachers 
in those days to boast of what the human mind could find out without 
the aid of God, but rather to seek to authenticate their utterances 
by professing a participation in the divine mind. Where all religious 
teaching made the pretension of being divine, the natural counsel, 
would be, not so much to abandon human reason for revealed 
knowledge, as to seek the criteria of true as distinguished from false 
revelation. 

Nor does our author seem to consider a disclosure divine in pro¬ 
portion to the extraordinary illumination possessed by the one through 
whom it is promulgated. It is somewhat refreshing to hear this old 
philistine, who calls himself more brutish than any man, referring 
the super-illuminated to the word of God as something of which 
he himself has sufficient command to test their pretensions and 
call them back to sanity. There is something divine in the outlook 
of the plain man when this is sincere and whole-hearted, so that. 
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however homely it appears when applied to common duties, it con¬ 
stitutes a norm and a limit beyond which religious teaching cannot 
go except on peril of being found in the wrong. 

What, then, is this testing and limiting word of God as it was 
conceived of by one to whom that word presented itself, not as 
something completed, but as something current? Observe what 
our philistine says about it. And here we resort again to para¬ 
phrase, that the implications contained in the sententious old Hebrew 
apophthegm which he quotes may be rendered visible. 

“A saying,” he says,“to be attested as divine, must be verifiable; 
it must be transmutable into character in such a way as to prove the 
God who gave it a defense, a preserver of the believer’s truest 
safety and integrity.” 

Observe that the author is placing the test of the divine, not away 
back in the prophet’s or teacher’s self-consciousness, not at the 
judgment seat of the critic or the official censor, but at the point of 
reception or application. The truth has not really come to the 
birth as the word of God until it has completed its rounded existence 
in terms of assent and salutary response. Even the unlettered 
must see in it some vital contact with character at his level, some 
proposition which he can conceivably prove by safely living it, if 
it is to be the word of God to him. 

And so it is in keeping with this conception of the word as uni¬ 
versally verifiable that our author delivers his warning to the pre¬ 
tentious and fanciful. That warning is not a minatory fulmination, 
like that of the author of the Apocalypse at the end of his sublime 
vision: “If any man shall add unto these words, God shall add 
unto him the plagues which are written in this book.” Here in 
Agur’s protest we are at the level of the common man, and we are 
dealing with the word as it makes itself immediately useful in shaping 
the exigencies of life into character. The warning is not a curse, 
but a caution, and it strikes the sympathetic reader with the homely 
force of genuine humor. It says: “Add thou not to his words, 
lest he decide in thy case, and thou be made a liar;” which is in 
effect: “Do not get too far beyond the practically verifiable truth 
of common life, lest the very nature of things give a decision in your 
case which will leave you committed to an absurdity.” More 
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racy, perhaps, of modem provincial and philistine life, but hardly 
more pointed is the familiar present-day injunction to the cocksure 
and dogmatic: “You might better not know quite so much, than to 
know so many things that aren’t so.” 

But there is more belonging to this champion of reality than 
simply the barbarian impulse of opposition which is called forth by 
the presence of the uncongenial. Being a deeply religious man, 
he has God so intimately near that his dearest wish shapes itself 
spontaneously into a prayer. The thing which the plain man wants 
most, the request which expresses the desire of his deepest being, 
is stimulated into utterance by the presence of infinite Truth and 
Purity. Characteristically there is a trace of the philistine reaction, 
especially in the first petition which expresses an abhorrence of 
shams; and perhaps it is the very dislike of the perfunctory and 
the unfelt in the supplications which he has heard around him that 
restricts Agur’s prayer to the meager content and the homely material 
interest which we find here. It is almost as if, in his reaction against 
what seem to him the insincerities of the artificial and sophisticated life 
with which he is surrounded, he had determined to make his prayer 
a real asking, and for those things only which he is sure that his 
unperverted being needs and desires. Religion as the godward 
glance of the everyday experience rather than as a supplementary 
growth upon the life, or as an act of repair and setting right, finds 
expression in this prayer from the ordinary plain man’s level. 

“Two things,” says he, “I ask of thee; keep them not back 
from me before I die. Vanity and the word of falsehood remove 
far from me. ” 

This is the first wish; and the second unifies itself into a desire 
for that moderate allotment of fortune which is secure from the 
temptations alike of extreme luxury and extreme destitution: “Give 
me neither poverty nor riches; feed me my share of food; lest I be 
full and renounce thee, and say, Who is Jehovah ? or lest I be poor 
and steal, and violate the name of my God. ” 

Here is an expression of the common man’s religion everywhere. 
That religion in its readiest self-consciousness and its sincerest 
expression is usually little else but a reaction against the common 
inconsistencies of society, its activity a censorship of morals, its 
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scheme of life the imdisputed customs of accepted ethical practice. 
What is the plain man’s attitude to God as he becomes conscious 
of it through the stimulus of contrast ? What is the one attribute 
in his own uneducated soul which he would preserve unharmed 
whatever else may be sacrificed, that his God may not be to him a 
consuming fire of condemnation? It is his intellectual integrity. 
His best oblation before God is a heart of perfect genuineness. 

“First of all, let me be truthful; remove far from me unreality 
and lies. I have nothing to say against those who see farther into 
high things than I do; I am no doubt very stupid and unlearned. 
But until I can see these things for myself I cannot say, ‘These are 
my views/ nor parade myself in the simulated raptures of those who 
pretend to high experience. Nor can I profit by the pronouncements 
of the holy ones, accepted as so much expert testimony, unless there 
is a clear relation between their heaven-won knowledge and moral 
life—unless, indeed, their teaching is practical and livable. For— 
as I read Scripture—every word of God is verifiable and salutary; 
and it is at the peril of refutation at the earthly level that even the 
most soaring and illuminated may dare to add to that divine truth 
which is authenticated by weaving itself for salvation into the warp 
and woof of human character. The so-called divine instruction of 
my betters, while far up out of my reach, may be true, but it is not 
significant for me. Let me then be a genuine man, and not pretend 
to an understanding of what at best I can adopt only as so much 
crude assertion.” 

Here is religion of a very vital and necessary kind, the religion 
of genuineness. But it is, after all, only the No side of religion, 
and its saving of the soul is only a defensive retreat from that which 
would impair its integrity. It is religion that shuns evil, as dis¬ 
tinguished from that which is enraptured with the good. There 
is wanting the conquering faith, the seizing of the kingdom of heaven, 
the longing to send fire on the earth, which has ever made the world’s 
greatest heroes strangers and pilgrims here below, declaring plainly 
that they seek a country. Comfortably domiciliated and unvexed by 
the sense of sin, which perhaps he has scarcely enough ideality to 
feel, our plain man simply keeps his integrity by a reaction against 
those more ethereal teachings which are so scantily appreciated as to 
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be to him vanity and falsehood. He thus appears as the prototype 
of the modem prosaic parishioner, untouched by finer spiritual 
enthusiasms, though staunch in his commercial integrity, whose 
confession of faith is: “I do not pretend to any sanctity myself, 
and I am too stupid for your fine theological distinctions, but I do 
detest a hypocrite. ” 

It is noticeably in keeping with this negative and defensive atti¬ 
tude in respect to righteousness that our philistine, as he goes on in 
the second petition to outline more positively his desired estate in 
life, simply comprehends and chooses what will not militate against 
his allegiance to God and his freedom from transgression. He 
wants neither poverty nor riches; he simply asks for his share, 
“the bread of his portionand we cannot too greatly admire the 
wisdom and self-restraint with which he recognizes the peril arising 
from fulness and luxury. But he expresses no aspiration for an 
unattained righteousness for which the inner man hungers and 
thirsts; his sum of felicity is that unworried and unseduced middle 
state of comfort which carries presupposed with it all necessary 
incentive to an allegiance to God and moral law. On its faith or 
aspiration side it is capable of only such a view of the kingdom of 
heaven as becomes disclosed through contrast with palpable apos¬ 
tasy and transgression. It is the even tenor of a life of orderly 
worship and thankfulness valued, as we value our everyday mercies, 
only in view of the contingency of losing it. It is to its degree a 
very real and vital religion; perhaps, apart from temporary and 
extraneous stimulation, the only psychological possibility for purely 
prosaic minds. 

So natural and typical is this mental portrait of the prosaic man 
that we find this Agur chapter amply explained by respectable though 
unvocal examples which we encounter every day. There is no 
need to resort to the violence of supposing an unresolved conflict 
between a doubter who asks, “Who hath ascended into heaven and 
descended ?” and a horrified champion of orthodoxy who stands up 
for the Bible and spitefully prays that he may be delivered from 
the vanity and lies of his antagonist. A little sympathetic imagination 
will enable us to read in both the man’s skeptical questionings and his 
prayer an expression of the same spiritual attitude—not unworthy of a 
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sincere man who loves God—and to find in the whole chapter as it 
stands the untinkered and genuine output of a single mind. 

Having outlined his position in relation to the world of current 
teaching, and given expression to his reactionary religious strivings, 
our philistine proceeds to carry out, in a series of somewhat elaborate 
proverbs, the rdle of plain man’s homilist. Here I apprehend we 
may preserve something of the genre of his homely production by a 
ballad rendering, which I somewhat timidly append in lieu of any 
detailed exposition. 

THE WORDS OF AGUR THE SON OF JAKEH 
A Homily 

THE MESSAGE OF THE PLAIN MAN 

I have mused on high themes till I’m weary, God knows, 

And used up my wits all in vain. 

I might better leave those great subjects alone, 

And keep to what’s homely and plain. 

For I’m duller by nature than average men; 

No cleverness, surely, is mine; 

And the “wisdom” they boast of I never have learned, 

Nor the lore in which holy ones shine. 

But tell me, ye wise ones who know all so well, 

How you came by these wonderful things ? 

Who has gone up to heaven, such knowledge to share 
As only Omnipotence brings? 

Who grasps the wild winds, holds the seas in His cloak. 

And the bounds of the earth thus confirms ? 

Come, tell me His name, and His son’s name as well, 

Since you live on such intimate terms! 

Approved is the word that the faithful believe— 

For a shield is the God who inspires— 

Not by puffed-up conceits, but by everyday life 
Sound and safe in its hopes and desires. 

Presume not to add to the word that awakes 
Thy soul’s inner conscience of right, 

Lest He bring thee to trial, and thou stand at last 
All wrong and condemned in His sight. 
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Just two things I ask of thee, keep them not back, 

O Source of all good, while I live: 

A heart that is proof against error and lies, 

And a fortune that safety will give— 

Not riches, lest luxury tempt to renounce 
Thy rule, and thy goodness defy, 

Nor poverty, lest I be driven to steal, 

And soil thy pure name, O Most High. 

Too busy in noting a serving man’s faults, 

And carrying news to his lord, 

’Twere wise not to be, since the man who informs 
Is bound to be greatly abhorred. 

And the injured man’s curse, or his sullen ill-will, 

Is a thing that you may not despise; 

For he’ll always be glad your shortcomings to find, 
And bring out your guilt to men’s eyes. 

See how some in these days of unrest curse their sires, 
And rise not their mothers to bless; 

Some in their own eyesight are wondrously clean, 

Yet defiled with their own filthiness. 

Some folks, oh how lofty their eyebrows! and some, 
Whose teeth are like sharpest drawn swords, 
Consume the afflicted and poor from the earth 
With cruel and slanderous words. 

Two daughters are bom to the horseleech, whose cry 
“Give! give!” never hushes to rest— 

There are three that are never found sated—nay, fou 
Ne’er cease their unsatisfied quest: 

The dark pit of Sheol that gapes for us all; 

The womb, its ambitions denied; 

The earth ever eager to drink up the floods; 

And the flame that is ne ’er satisfied. 

The eye that in pride and impiety mocks 
The sire that begot it on earth, 

And scorns to accord the respect that is due 
The mother that gave to it birth— 

That eye—ah, what fate rises up to our sight! 

What reward for its wickedness meet! 

’Tis a morsel for crows of the valley to pluck, 

For the young of the eagle to eat. 
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Three things are too hard for me—four I’ve not known: 

The eagle’s flight far up above; 

The serpent’s rock path; the ship’s course in the sea; 

And the way of the man that’s in love. 

Yes, and such the adulterous woman’s device— 

From herself she would hide her deep shame— 

She eats, wipes her mouth, and pronounces her deed 
Too harmless to merit its fame. 

And these are the three that disquiet the earth— 

Nay, the four that all cheerfulness kill: 

A servant enthroned in some high place of power; 

A fool when he’s eaten his fill; 

A woman unwooed and disliked, when at last 
She escapes her unwedded disgrace; 

And a maid-servant, heir to her mistress, who longs 
For the death that will give her the place. 

Four creatures we see that are little on earth, 

Yet exceedingly clever are they: 

The ants in the summer time gather their food, 

And cunningly store it away. 

The conies are feeble, yet dwell in the rocks; 

The locusts go, kingless, by bands; 

The lizard’s at home in the halls of the king, 

Where she boldly holds on with her hands. 

Then three are they—look at them—stately in step— 
Yes, four that go grandly along: 

The lion, the mightiest one among beasts, 

Disdaining to turn from the throng; 

The greyhound, close-girded, the stamping he-goat; 

And, lastly, the king in that hour 
When, all foemen subdued, none are found who presume 
To rise up and question his power. 

If foolish you’ve been in exalting yourself, 

Or are musing deep schemes in your mind, 

Be wary and prudent, lay hand upon mouth; 

’Tis wisest, you surely will find. 

For churning of milk will bring butter, we know, 

And wringing the nose will bring blood; 

And likewise the forcing of anger brings strife, 

A spreading and dangerous flood. 
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EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL STUDIES ON THE LIFE OF 

CHRIST 

XLII. JESUS BEFORE PILATE 
Luke 23:13-25* 

I. EXPOSITION 

The Roman procurator, Pontius Pilate, refused to indorse the sentence 
of death given against Jesus by the Sanhedrin (John 18:30, 31). The 
Jewish rulers had therefore to seek his conviction in the Roman court. 
The charge of “ blasphemy ” which would have no weight there was changed 
to lese-majestt —an attack on the sovereignty of the Roman state, the 
greatest crime possible in the eyes of the Roman law.- When examined, 
Jesus declared that he was a king, but not in the sense charged. Pilate, 
convinced of the prisoner’s innocence, announced his verdict of acquittal 
(Luke 23:4). The answering storm of protest caused Pilate to hesitate, 
to wait in indecision without releasing Jesus. Thus began his downward 
course of cowardice and failure. He was in a difficult dilemma. His 
past record was so bad that he did not dare offend the Jewish leaders. 
Yet he had either tp do that or to execute an innocent man. He sought 
to rid himself of the whole difficulty by sending Jesus to Herod Antipas 
for judgment. Jesus’ return greatly increased his difficulty. Pilate had 
shown his sensitiveness to pressure, was weaker to resist, and yet by Herod’s 
confirmation of his judgment was under still greater obligation to free the 
prisoner. Vss. 14-16. Once more he emphatically declared Jesus to be 
innocent. But, instead of freeing him, he made a weak effort at com¬ 
promise, hoping thereby to appease the enemies of Jesus and also to accom¬ 
plish in the main the demands of Roman justice. The offer to scourge 
Jesus—i. e., to treat as a criminal one whom he had just declared innocent— 
was a fatal concession. It showed that he was ready to depart from 
principle under pressure. 

Vss. 18-20. Confused by the increasing tumult, he took a desperate 
chance in the hope of extricating himself from his dilemma. To the mob 
just come to demand the pardon of a prisoner according to the annual 
custom, he offered the choice of Jesus or Barabbas. It was a base expe¬ 
dient. It miserably failed. By such an offer, however, he placed Jesus 
in the position of a condemned criminal. The course of events had passed 
beyond his control. 

1 International Sunday-School lesson for December 2, 1906. 
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Vss. 21-23. Weakly asserting Jesus’ innocence for the third time, he 
called on the mob for some evidence that would justify him in yielding 
to their wishes. The end had come. 

Vss. 24, 25. Of Pilate’s pathetic attempt to shift to others the respon¬ 
sibility for Jesus’ death, as well as the harrowing details of scourging and 
mockery (Matt. 27:24-30), Luke makes no mention. He only records 
the fact that, in answer to their persistent demands, Pilate gave the sen¬ 
tence of death. It should be carefully noted that this is not a sentence 
of condemnation resulting from the Roman trial, but a cowardly prosti¬ 
tution of authority on the part of Pilate in order to guard his own selfish 


JESUS AND PILATE 

interests. John’s gospel states clearly the threat which finally overcame 
his reluctance and caused him to surrender to their demand (John 19:12). 

II. SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMON: LESSONS FROM THE LIFE OF PILATE 

1. The insufficiency 0j worldly character. 

a) His character was not founded on great principles. It was there¬ 
fore shallow and lacking in courage. Pilate was at heart a coward. The 
good in him, unsupported by principle, succumbed at the crisis. 

b) He was ruled by self-interest. He wronged his own conscience 
and executed an innocent man to save his selfish interests. 

c) Expediency was his guide in action. He followed justice so long 
as not inconvenient. He was willing to compromise to retain favor. 

2. The coercive power 0} past sins. 
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a) Pilate’s past career was full of cruelty and maladministration. 
He knew it would not bear investigation. 

b) The fear of exposure and punishment now paralyzed his good inten¬ 
tions. He had put a power in the hands of wicked men by which they 
could control him. 

3. The jolly 0} temporizing . 

a) Hesitation to do known duty gives time for temptation, weakens 
power to act, and encourages opposition. 

b) Desire to gain favor, to please at any cost, will end in sacrifice of 
principle, in following the dictates of the mob. 

c) To become a tool of popular will does not free from guilt of wrong¬ 
doing or of shirked responsibility. Public men may not wash their hands 
of wrong caused by their own criminal failure. 

Kwansei Gakuin W. K. Matthews 

Kobe, Japan 


XLIII. JESUS ON THE CROSS 
Luke 23:33-46 * 

I. CRITICAL QUESTIONS 

Vs. 34 is rejected by the best editors as not belonging to the original 
text. “Few verses of the gospels bear in themselves a surer witness to 
the truth of what they record than this first of the words from the cross; 
but it need not therefore have belonged originally to the book in which 
it is now included. We cannot doubt that it comes from an extraneous 
source. Nevertheless, like 22:43 f«> Matt. 16:2 f., it has exceptional claims 
to be permanently retained* with the necessary safeguards, in its accus¬ 
tomed place”-(Westcott and Hort). 

* II. EXPOSITION 

The place called Golgotha, which Luke translates “a skull,” has been 
most zealously sought, but defies identification. It was perhaps the usual 
place of execution. The execution of the two criminals had perhaps been 
set for that day, and that of Jesus was, for convenience, combined with 
theirs. His death was thus to have every element, not only of agony, but 
of ignominy and disgrace. In the not unusual parting of the garments 
among the soldiers who carried out the sentence, Luke, like Mark before 
him, finds resemblance to the picture of utter distress and shame presented 
in Ps. 22. This resemblance points all that Luke records of the cruci¬ 
fixion in this first paragraph. The malefactors on either side, the distri- 

3 International Sunday-School Lesson for December 9, 1906. 
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biition of the garments, the curious gazing crowd, the mocking rulers and 
soldiers with their taunts of former claims and present weakness—all have 
their counterparts in that psalm, the opening cry of which was among 
the last words upon the lips of Jesus. The rulers, who had brought him 
to his death, taunted him with his messianic claims; the soldiers, with the 
political aspirations with which his messianic claims were vulgarly con¬ 
fused. The placard above his head, giving a title long obsolete, which 
it was now treasonable to claim, was rather a part of this general mockery 
than a genuine statement of his offense. Even the offering of vinegar, 
which Mark ascribes to compassion, is interpreted by Luke as derisive. 

The account of the penitent malefactor is peculiar to the third gospel. 
Rebuking his fellow’s brutal hardness even in the face of death, and to 
a man dying like themselves, he acknowledges his own guilt and asserts 
the innocence of Jesus, to whom he appeals as the Messiah destined one 
day to return and establish his kingdom. In that day he would have 
Jesus remember him, doubtless by raising him up to share in that blessed 
era. Jesus accepts his repentance, and rewards his faith with the promise 
of immediate fellowship with him in paradise—the abode, in Jewish 
thought, of the pious dead. 

The unnatural and stupendous darkness of that afternoon and the 
mysterious tearing-asunder of the temple veil which screened the most 
holy place are recorded by Luke without comment, but in a connection 
full of significance. The rending of the veil especially suggests a favorite 
idea of the writer to the Hebrews (Heb., chaps. 9, 10). Both matters * 
appealed strongly to the Christian imagination as significant attendants 
of the unutterable tragedy. 

Jesus’ last words, as Luke records them, were a sentence from Ps. 31:6. 
The word “Father” suggests his undisturbed trust and fellowship with 
God, in this hour of extremity. Of his dying agonies the evangelist says 
only that he uttered a loud cry before repeating those words. Death came 
only after long and fearful anguish* yet much earlier than was usual with 
crucified persons, who ordinarily lived twelve hours and sometimes lingered 
for days, writhing in fever and delirium. Doubtless anguish of spirit 
before and during his crucifixion hastened the death of Jesus, which prob¬ 
ably fell late in the afternoon. 

in. SUGGESTED SERMON: JESUS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD SUFFERING 

While Jesus was keenly sensitive to suffering—for he was no Stoic— 
he did not shun the suffering of others or himself seek exemption from it. 

On the other hand, he anticipated it, and prepared for it, seeking help 
from God in agonizing prayer. 
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From this preparation resulted his serenity of spirit in the worst of it. 

His triumph over it is a pattern and inspiration for us in a world of 
suffering, for which we may prepare ourselves through lives of prayerful 
dependence upon God, and over which we may triumph as he did. 

University of Chicago Edgar J. G00DSPEED 

XLIV. JESUS RISEN FROM THE DEAD 
Matt. 28:1-153 

I. CRITICAL COMMENTS 

The accounts in the four gospels of what took place on Easter morning 
differ widely among themselves, both as respects general substance of nar¬ 
rative and as respects details. The simplest account is that in Mark 16:1-8. 
According to it the women early Sunday morning, coming to the tomb with 
spices for embalming, find the tomb open, and entering it behold a young 
man in a white robe, saying: “Jesus has risen and will meet his disciples in 
Galilee.” Since this account is evidently incomplete, and since vss. 9-20 
are shown by combination of internal and external evidence to form no 
part of the original Gospel of Mark, but to be an addition of a later hand 
summarized from the other gospels, we are obliged to suppose that the 
original conclusion evidently required by vs. 7 was lost by some very 
early accident, and its place filled later by vss. 9-20. 

To this brief account in Mark the Gospel of Matthew adds certain 
features which are peculiar to it, in part probably derived from the original 
conclusion in Mark, 4 in part through other sources. Of the former charac¬ 
ter is probably the appearance of Jesus to the returning women (vss. 9,10). 
That Jesus had announced that he would meet his disciples in Galilee 
does not exclude his appearance to the women in Jerusalem. The narra¬ 
tive of the soldiers set to guard the tomb, and afterward consenting for 
money to admit that they had committed the deadly offense of sleeping 
while on guard, no doubt preserves a story which was current among the 
early Christians to counteract and explain the Jewish assertion that the 
disciples had stolen the body. The story of the “great earthquake,” 
the descent of the “angel of the Lord,” rolling away the stone and causing 
the watchers to “quake and become as dead men,” evidently represents 
the attempt of the church to picture what took place before the women 
reached the tomb, and belongs rather in the realm of reverent imagination 

3 International Sunday-School Lesson for December 16, 1906. 

4 Cf. American Journal of Theology, 1905, pp. 484 ff., and Biblical World, Sep¬ 
tember, 1905, p. 230. 
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than in that of witnessed fact, the New Testament itself indicating that 
there were no witnesses of these things. 

There is nothing in this original account of Mark, vss. 1-8, or in 
that which was probably contained in the original conclusion of Mark, 
which is inherently improbable. Such experiences are not uncommon 
and have a recognized place among psychological phenomena. They 
are variously explained. According to the view held by many scientific 
biblical scholars, this and the other resurrection phenomena were produced 
by the surviving personality of Jesus projecting itself into the minds of 
the disciples and causing them to see visions and hear voices. Such a 
view of the resurrection of Jesus, as a real and spiritual event, but unat¬ 
tended by any reanimation of his body, is, on the whole, the most accept¬ 
able in the present state of scientific thought, if not also most consistent 
with the earliest New Testament evidence itself. The chief difficulty 
with it is the question: What became of the body of Jesus? The attempt 
to derive from the different gospel accounts of the resurrection appear¬ 
ances a connected and self-consistent story has never been wholly suc¬ 
cessful. We must for the present rest content with the judgment that at 
the basis of these narratives there were real experiences of the disciples 
of Jesus, through which their faith in him being revived and strengthened, 
they entered into a spiritual fellowship with Jesus which became the moral 
dynamic of their lives. That their interpretations of the cause of these 
experiences are not wholly consistent, and that around the record of such 
extraordinary experiences there are gathered some elements that are his¬ 
torically improbable, is not at all surprising. 

n. EXPOSITORY COMMENT 

Critical discussions like those above should be opened only with classes 
which are ready for them, but when opened at all should be dealt with 
without reserve. There is, however, another point of view from which 
to approach a lesson like this; and that is, putting questions of fact and 
history entirely to one side, to study the moral and literary beauty of 
the passage just as it lies before us. For this purpose it needs no explana¬ 
tion. The time is the early morning of Sunday, just before sunrise has 
terminated the sabbath. The two women, agitated with doubts and fears, 
make their way to the sepulcher. In place of the stillness of a deserted 
tomb, which the other accounts suggest, there is a sudden and marvelous 
manifestation, an earthquake, an angel descending from the sky, rolling 
away the stone and seating himself upon it, and then speaking to the 
astonished women the beautiful words of the resurrection evangel. On 
their way in haste to carry the word to the disciples, Jesus himself meets 
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them with words of greeting. They fall at his feet in adoration, and 
hear from his own lips the message to the disciples. Then the scene shifts 
from the sunlight of Easter joy to the dark lurking-places where priests 
and soldiers make their nefarious bargains. The dramatic contrasts are 
admirably represented in Gounod’s oratorio, The Redemption . 

m. APPLICATION TO LIFE 

Theme: “The Christian’s victory over death and the grave.” Text: 
“He is not here for he is risen;” or, “Why seek ye the living among the 
dead?” Using Jesus as an example, show that a spiritual personality 
never even enters the tomb, that it is only the cast-off shell which is or 
can be buried. Do battle with the dismal and pagan thoughts of death 
which are associated with corpses and cemeteries, and maintain that the 
spiritual view of the resurrection of Jesus suggested above opens the way 
for a view of death itself far more consonant with our higher thoughts 
and feelings. Willard Brown Thorp 

Chicago 

XLV. JESUS ASCENDS TO HEAVEN 
Luke 24:36-535 
I. CRITICAL QUESTIONS 

This section contains material not found elsewhere in the New Testa¬ 
ment, although there is an echo of it in the appendix to Mark (16:14). 
It evidently belongs to that material which the third gospel derived from 
sources not otherwise preserved. The paragraphs 36-43 have a certain 
affinity with John 20:19-25. In both passages the material, physical 
body of the risen Jesus is distinctly emphasized. The relation between 
such a statement as Luke 24:39 and I Cor. 15:56 is very difficult to deter¬ 
mine. Another difficulty is involved in a comparison of the entire section 
with John 20:19, where the non-fleshly character of the body of Jesus 
seems implied. The section Luke 24:44-53 is not found in any of the 
other gospels, and belongs to the Lucan cycle which appears also in the 
first chapter of Acts (1:1-14). 

u. EXPOSITION 

Vs. 36, “stood in the midst of them”: The implication is of a sudden 
miraculous appearance similar to that in John 20:19. Vs. 37, “spirit”: 
that is, disembodied spirit, though in the form of the body of Jesus. Vs. 
39: “A spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye behold me having.” The 
omission of blood implies the death of Jesus. “Handle me”: i. e., gain 
by actual touch a conviction of my substantiality. Cf. also vs. 40. Vss. 
41, 42: The fact that Jesus ate a piece of fish would be a still further 

5 International Sunday-School Lesson for December 23, 1906. 
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evidence that he possessed a material body. The difficulty of harmonizing 
this statement with the other facts we know of the risen body of Jesus 
is apparent, and can be solved only by some hypothesis such as (a) that 
during the forty days the body of Jesus was in process of transformation; 
(b) that the eating and drinking on the part of the risen Jesus was itself 
a miracle; or (c) that the entire account belongs to a late stratum of gospel 
material and embodies the results of the reworking of original material 
for the sake of emphasizing the reality and identity of the risen Jesus. 
Vs. 44, “These are my words,” etc., implies some extended conversation 
between Jesus and his disciples which is not given in the Gospel of Luke. 
The probable reference is to the prophecy of his resurrection made 
by Jesus during his lifetime. The words contain in brief form the argu¬ 
ment for the messiahship of Jesus which the early church drew from his 
resurrection as a fulfilling of prophecy. The threefold division is that 
of the Hebrew Bible. Vss. 47-49: cf. Acts 1:8. Vs. 49, “promise of 
my Father”: i. e., the promise of the Holy Spirit. The early church com¬ 
monly regarded the coming of the Holy Spirit as the fulfilment of the 
prophecy of Joel 2:28f.; Isa. 44:1. Vs. 50. “Over against Bethany”: 
that is, about an hour’s walk from Jerusalem. Vs. 51: Reference here 
is to the ascension described more in detail in the section Acts 1:1-14. 
The verse certainly cannot refer to the ending of one of the various appear¬ 
ances of Jesus to his disciples prior to his final disappearance. Vs. 22, 
“with great joy”: They now believed that their Master had ascended to 
the post of messianic authority and dignity in heaven, whence he would 
presently return to complete his messianic work on earth. 

in. SUGGESTION FOR SERMON: THE RESURRECTION AND 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 

1. The resurrection of Jesus was not a mere vision on the part of the 
disciples. It was objectively real. The fact that his personality con¬ 
tinued after death in some discernible form is thus both an encouragement 
and an argument for our faith in personal immortality and in our resur¬ 
rection (vss. 36-43). 

2. The resurrection of Jesus is the consummation of the revelation of 
aheternardivine purpose to save a world from sin and death (vss. 44-48). 

3. The divine authority of Jesus in the spiritual realm, as implied in 
the description of the ascension, should be a source of inspiration and joy 
to every believer (vss. 50-53). 

4. To believe in the living, risen Christ is to surrender to his leader¬ 

ship, and consequently to come into personal and regenerating communion 
with God (vs. 49). Shailer Mathews 

The University of Chicago 
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The Jewish Passover as Celebrated Today 

Having witnessed the Passover celebration at the homes of rabbis in 
Jerusalem and Germany, Volz (in the Zeitschrift jiir die neutestamenttiche 
Wissenschaft y 1906, pp. 247-51) sketches the manner of its observance. 
All the family and the guests gather in the living-room, suitably decorated 
for the occasion. A covered cup of wine stands on the table, ready for 
the still expected Elijah. The head of the family puts on a white garment 
and takes his seat at the head of the table, upon which the dishes composing 
the meal are placed: unleavened cakes, an egg, a chicken bone, a bowl 
of sauce, a vessel of salt water and one of vegetables; each representing 
some phase in the experience of Israel. 

Every grown person present has a printed liturgy and a wine cup 
before him (there is no common cup), and the service begins with the 
Kiddush (which includes the thanksgiving for the fruit of the vine) and 
the drinking of the first cup. After blessing and eating a portion of the 
vegetable (the fruit of the earth), and breaking and setting aside some of the 
unleavened bread, the second cup is poured out. The youngest present 
inquires the reason of the observance, and is told of the exodus. A eulogy 
and explanation of the festival is then chanted by all, the head of the house 
leading. All lift up their cups and sing the beginning of the Hallel (Pss. 
113, 114), after which they give thanks for the fruit of the vine, and drink 
the second cup, leaning on the left side. 

All then wash their hands, and after another blessing, partake of the 
unleavened cakes and the vegetable, which is first dipped in the sauce. 
With this the historical part of the meal ends. A merry supper follows, 
lasting two hours, after which the third cup is poured and, after praises 
and petitions, is drunk. After the pouring of the fourth cup, the song of 
praise is very beautifully sung (Pss. 115-18, 136). Other prayers follow; 
then the fourth cup is drunk, with a thanksgiving; and the whole con¬ 
cludes with a prayer for the rebuilding of the temple “in our days.” 

The Life of Jesus and the Teaching of Paul 

That Paul, who recognizes Jesus as his Lord, and who cannot find 
language too strong to express the completeness of his allegiance to him, 
should make so little use as he does of the teachings of Jesus, and of the 
facts of his life, to substantiate his own teachings is a paradox which not 
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now for the first time, but recently more than formerly, has attracted the 
attention of scholars and led to investigation with a view to its explanation. 
Such explanation cannot be found in a contrariety of thought between 
Paul and Jesus. For whatever differences in details there may be, the 
religion of Jesus as we learn it from either the Synoptists or from John, and 
the religion of Paul as reflected in his epistles, are in their fundamentals 
the same. In a recent issue of the Zeitschrijt fiir die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschajt (VII, 2) M. Bruckner, who recently published a book on the 
origin of the Pauline Christology, returns to the discussion of the subject. 

Brutkner’s thesis is that the agreement between the teachings of Jesus 
and those of Paul in such matters as theology, eschatology, and ethics is 
due to their common agreement with current Jewish views; but that the 
more essential fact is that “Paul, in entire independence of Jesus, presented 
to the Greeks in his gospel of Christ, the deepest content of that which 
Jesus in his person brought to mankind.” 

That there is a large element of truth in this general statement can 
hardly be denied. In Jesus the life, the personality, is of capital impor¬ 
tance; in Paul, the doctrine. The two are in essential agreement in the 
conception of religion which they convey. Both are conditioned in a 
measure by current Judaism. Paul does, despite his enthusiastic devotion 
to and exaltation of Christ, develop his system of thought to an astounding 
degree in independence of the life and the teaching of Jesus. It is not 
impossible, as Bruckner affirms, that he had in some respects incorrect 
notions concerning the facts of Jesus’ life. But we are persuaded that 
Bruckner quite overstates the matter when he affirms that Paul develops 
his views in entire independence of Jesus. Paul’s own letters show that 
while to him the heavenly Christ was the supreme object of his devotion and 
the center of his thought, yet he clearly identified the heavenly with the 
historical Jesus, in the sense that the former was the latter—crucified, risen 
from the dead, and seated at the right hand of God; and that, furthermore, 
he had opportunities to acquire knowledge concerning the life and teachings 
of Jesus from those who had personally known him; and still further, 
that he possessed some such knowledge. The small amount of it that 
appears in his letters is indeed surprising, and the fact is of no little signifi¬ 
cance; but there is more reason to affirm that he must have possessed 
more than he actually mentions in his letters, than to affirm that he devel¬ 
oped his gospel wholly independently of Jesus. 
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Since registrations are still being made by ministers who for one reason 
or another found the September date for Bible Study Sunday impracticable 
it is impossible to give full data at this time. A few facts, however, may 
be of interest. 

Of the twelve hundred churches registered before September 15, the 
day set for the service, the geographical distribution was as follows: 
Alaska 2, Canada 69, Arizona 1, California 35, Colorado 13, Connecticut 36, 
Delaware 2, District of Columbia 4, Florida 1, Georgia 3, Idaho 1, Illinois 
88, Indiana 32, Iowa 53, Kansas 20, Kentucky 8, Maine 21, Maryland 17, 
Massachusetts 86, Michigan 41, Minnesota 29, Mississippi 5, Missouri 19, 
Montana 3, Nebraska 18, Nevada 1, New Hampshire n, New Jersey 29, 
New Mexico 1, New York 115, North Carolina 6, North Dakota 8, Ohio 60, 
Oklahoma 3, Oregon 6, Pennsylvania 84, Rhode Island 13, South Dakota 
11, Tennessee 7, Texas 13, Utah 1, Vermont 14, Virginia 9, Washington 19, 
West Virginia 4, Wisconsin 36, Wyoming 3. 

A study of this list will show that the only divisions of the country in 
which there was no church responding to the call were Arkansas, South 
Carolina, Louisiana, and the Indian Territory; and these omissions may 
well be accounted for by the possibility that the call did not reach these 
states, since its circulation was, on the ground of expense, limited to a 
small fraction of the entire number of ministers in the United States and 
Canada. 

The denominational coloring of the company of churches is as varied 
as one might expect. In the case of some three or four hundred churches 
the denomination is not known, but among nine hundred the distribution 
is as follows: Baptist 243, Congregationalist 190, Presbyterian 149, Metho¬ 
dist Episcopal 156, Reformed 36, Christian 6, Protestant Episcopal 14, 
Lutheran 14, Evangelical 12, United Presbyterian 11, United Brethren 11, 
Free Methodist 2, Methodist Protestant 3, Universalist 6, Friends 3, 
German Baptist 2, Mennonite 2, Reformed Christian 2; Free Adventist, 
Christian Catholic, New Jerusalem, German Evangelical, Reformed Jewish, 
Seventh-Day Baptist, Anglican, Dunkard, 1 each. 

Some hundreds of these churches have already organized large classes 
as a result of the day’s work. One hundred and fifty thousand of the per¬ 
sonal pledges of Bible study issued by the Institute were distributed in 
the participating churches, and many ministers have expressed themselves 
as astonished at the unexpectedly large number of these slips returned to 
them with requests for organized Bible study in their churches. In one 
church of three hundred members one hundred and fifty pledges were 
collected, and in many churches where the pastor knew of no special 
interest in the subject fifty or more pledges were given in. 

It is not necessary that this work should be confined to a day in Sep¬ 
tember. Let the good work go on into November and December. 
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Ancient Records of Egypt: Historical Documents from the Earliest 
Times to the Persian Conquest. Collected, edited, and trans¬ 
lated with commentary by James Henry Breasted, Ph.D. 
Vol. I, The First to the Seventeenth Dynasties; Vol. II, The 
Eighteenth Dynasty; Vol. Ill, The Nineteenth Dynasty; Vol. IV, 
The Twentieth to the Twenty-sixth Dynasties. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1906. Pp. cxxvii + 1570. $15 net. 

It is now eighty-five years since Champollion first read the name of 
a native Pharaoh in hieroglyphic; his decipherments followed each other 
rapidly, and his work has gradually been perfected by succeeding genera¬ 
tions of scholars. At the same time, the spade, the pencil, and recently 
the camera have been busy in unearthing and recording the inscriptions 
and sculptures of ancient Egypt. In the last century histories were at 
first written from the old materials furnished by Manetho and Herodotus, 
with a few corrections, additions, or confirmations which the early deci¬ 
pherers were able to supply; gradually they became more and more 
independent of the Greek writers, and in 1877 Brugsch wrote a substantial 
volume of Egyptian history (expanded by the English publisher into 
two fat volumes) which he could boast to be derived entirely from the 
monuments. It was followed by many others, the excellent works of 
Wiedemann and Petrie being catalogues raisonntes of kings and monu¬ 
ments, while those of Markus and Ed. Meyer were summaries of historical 
results. But with the increase of material the renderings of original 
documents admitted into the text of the histories became proportionately 
more and more scanty. Those who, having the run of a great library, 
took the trouble to refer to L. D. Ill 12 or Rec. de trav. VI 20, might or 
might not be rewarded for their pains according as they were or were not 
facile readers of Egyptian writing: translations of varying merit, like the 
original texts themselves, were scattered through hundreds of volumes of 
periodicals or memoirs. An attempt was made in the seventies to collect 
versions of the most important texts both of Egypt and of Mesopotamia 
for English readers in a series of volumes entitled Records of the Past. 
Useful as it was for the time, it did not go very far and was not repeated 
in any other country. The work of the last quarter of a century has 
been sufficient to render even the best of the old translations obsolete. 
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Now at length Professor Breasted, a distinguished member of that 
Berlin school which has been the chief factor in the progress of our knowl¬ 
edge of the Egyptian language, has given us, through the medium of 
The University of Chicago Press, a corpus of translations of the historical 
texts of Egypt. With the necessary analyses, introductions, and com¬ 
mentaries, they fill no less than four volumes, making 1.500 pages of close 
print. To incorporate any substantial part of these into a history would 
be obviously out of the question; apart from their mere bulk, there is 
nearly always a great proportion of matter that would be entirely irrele¬ 
vant in such a work. Yet no real student can afford to neglect it when 
accessible. For ease of reference, Breasted has divided the introductions 
and translations into brief paragraphs with running numbers in each 
volume; thus in his admirable History , which has appeared at the same 
time with these translations, he is able to provide full guidance to the 
sources of information by the briefest possible references at the bottom 
of each page to volume and paragraph of the Records . The gain to his 
History from this is immense, and of the same character will be the gain 
to every student of Egyptian lore. The labor involved in gathering the 
material must have been very great. Professor Breasted himself tells us 
that it has occupied him ten years, and many of us know with what rapidity 
he works. Some of these texfe had never been published; much, though 
published, had never been translated; and all, whether published or 
not, had to be revised wherever possible, either with the originals or with 
photographs or squeezes, all the copies at the same time being collated; 
and then fresh translations had to be made. So swift is the progress of 
the subject that several newly unearthed documents have had to be hur¬ 
riedly incorporated at the last moment, and others have been found too 
late for insertion. Perhaps these may find their way into a supplement or 
a new edition in some not too distant future. Needless to say, Breasted’s 
researches have made accessible a vast amount of material that has never 
before been utilized for history, and new points have been brought out 
by him from the best-known texts. 

So much having been said, does anything remain to be done but to 
invite the reader to procure the History at once (if he has not already 
done so), and thence proceed to study the Records on which it is founded ? 
But perhaps a few words may be devoted to characterizing some of the 
records themselves. 

The chief among the scanty documents of the Old Kingdom or “ Em¬ 
pire” is a fragment of annals reaching back from the Fifth Dynasty as 
far as history can penetrate. It is hardly more than a scrap; it estab- 
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lishes, however, the important fact that annals were systematically 
kept in Egypt and shows their character: an annual note of royal 
buildings,] endowments, and festivals, together with any military expedi¬ 
tions. and a record of the height of the Nile at the inundation. The Old 
Kingdom records indicate a high ideal among the wealthy and powerful 
princes of the time: 

O all ye people of the Cerastes-Mountain; O ye great lords of other nomes 
who shall pass by this tomb, I, Henku, tell good things: .... I gave bread to 
the hungry of the Cerastes-Mountain, I clothed him who was naked therein. 
I filled its shore with cattle and its lowlands with flocks. I satisfied the wolves 
of the mountain and the falcons of heaven with the flesh of flocks [a very early 
trace of veneration of animals belonging to species locally sacred, as Breasted 
duly explains], I speak no lie: for I was one beloved of his father, praised of 
his mother, excellent in character to his brother, and amiable to his sister (Vol. 
I, p. 126). 

Under the Twelfth Dynasty (Vol. I, p. 306) we have the first mention 
of an expedition to Syria. Cedars of Lebanon had been brought to Egypt 
(through the port of Byblos) as early as the Third Dynasty (Vol. I, p. 66). 
But throughout the New Kingdom or “Empire” Syria, or a large part of 
it, was under Egyptian domination, only interrupted by occasional revolts, 
and the documents in the second and third volumes are crowded with 
references to it. On p. 264 of Vol. Ill is the famous and unique mention 
of Israel from the stela of victories of the fifth year of MemeptAh. 

At the beginning of the seventh century b. c., Egypt comes into the 
range of definite Greek history, and about the same time the cuneiform 
and biblical records are singularly enlightening. It is lamentable to see 
how little information can be obtained at this time and onward from the 
Egyptian inscriptions. The supremely interesting period of the Twenty- 
Sixth Dynasty, the dynasty of Psammetichus, Necho, Hophra,and Amasis, 
is represented by but 40 pages in the Records as against 427 for the 
Eighteenth Dynasty; and further, on the cuneiform side, that elusive 
figure Nebuchadrezzar has contributed almost nothing by his inscriptions 
to help out the accounts in the Bible and Herodotus. 

When the promised Index to these translated records has been issued, 
Professor Breasted may be cordially congratulated on having begun 
and ended a great task, by the successful accomplishment of which he 
has put the study of Egyptian history on an entirely new footing. 

F. Ll. Griffith 


Riversvale, England 
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Telling Bible Stories. By Louise Seymour Houghton. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1905. Pp. ix+250. $1.25. 

The Story Bible. By Margaret E. Sangster. New York: Mof¬ 
fat, Yard & Co., 1905. Pp. 219. 

The growing interest in effective ways of telling Bible stories to children 
is evidenced by the increasing number of books which are being written 
on the subject. Two recent books of this character are by women well 
known to the public. One, entitled Telling Bible Stories , by Mrs. Louise 
Seymour Houghton, is for adult readers; the other, The Story Bible , by 
Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, is intended for children. 

Mrs. Houghton in her first chapter presents an able thesis on “The 
Old Testament and the Child.” She shows how the Old Testament 
is filled with stories of heroes whose lives are continually influenced by 
a consciousness of the presence of God. This practicing of God’s pres¬ 
ence, she affirms, is the natural and ideal attitude of the child-nature. 
Further, the Old Testament presents a child-people in their relation to 
God. Inasmuch as Mrs. Houghton, in common with many others, accepts 
the theory that “the mental development of every child naturally repeats 
the mental history of the race,” she concludes that “the Old Testament 
is pre-eminently the child’s book,” its unique value being found in the 
fact that it tells the story of elemental man “with his face toward God.” 

This chapter is followed by a series of studies of typical Old Testament 
stories, which she divides into five classes: the morning stories or folk¬ 
tales of the Hebrews; the patriarch stories; the hero stories; the romance 
stories; and finally the purpose stories. With but one exception, Mrs. 
Houghton does not attempt to tell the stories herself for the children’s 
reading. Instead, she has aimed to inspire mothers to tell the Old Testa¬ 
ment stories to their children by suggesting to them what in the stories 
has meaning and interest for children. The author presents with keen 
insight what she believes to be the central themes of the stories, suggesting 
their geographical or historical atmospheres, and indicating varying 
points of view from which they may be treated for children of different 
ages. 

The woman already somewhat intelligent in the biblical field, and 
sufficiently open-minded to adapt herself to modem ways of dealing with 
biblical material, will find the book most suggestive. Mrs. Houghton’s 
diction may prove a little too philosophic for the average mother. More¬ 
over she has presupposed for the reader a wide knowledge of biblical 
literature and access through libraries to a still wider range of literature. 
To follow her suggestions thoroughly would probably require more time 
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for study than most busy mothers are able to command or have the incli¬ 
nation to give. Mrs. Houghton’s book, however, is a valuable contri¬ 
bution to the literature on the religious education of children, and, it is 
to be hoped, will be carefully studied by leaders in Sunday-school work, 
and especially those who are planning graded curricula, although there 
may be difference of opinion as to many of her conclusions. 

Mrs. Sangster, in her Story Bible , has included sixty-two chapters 
or stories, forty-eight of which are from the Old Testament and fourteen 
from the New. The book is tastefully bound, printed in large, clear 
type, and illustrated by twelve colored drawings. Like all of Mrs. Sang¬ 
ster’s writings, this book for children is pervaded with the beautiful and 
gentle spirit of her personality. 

To the more modern students of the Bible the book may seem inade¬ 
quate. The author has revealed no unusual insight in finding the central 
themes of the stories told. In not a few instances she names more than 
one “lesson” to be drawn from a story, apparently regarding them of 
equal importance. In her choice of biblical material she has omitted or 
passed over with but a few words stories which many would consider 
among the most valuable portions of the children’s Story Bible. Nor in 
her story-telling has she manifested the results of a careful study of geo¬ 
graphical or historical settings. 

Also from the point of view of present educational thought the book 
is faulty. In attempting to write the stories both “that mothers may 
read them to little children” and that “older children may read them” 
for themselves, she has not successfully adapted them to either class. 
The diction, sentence formation, and thought is frequently too advanced 
for the six-year-old; and, on the other hand, phrases are occasionally 
found which might offend a boy of twelve. 

It is the author’s expressed purpose to tell the stories in Scripture 
language whenever she deems it possible. This adds the charm of sim¬ 
plicity to her book; yet the wisdom of her policy may be questioned. 
The practice in literature-teaching in our best primary schools today is 
to dwell on a few stories, presenting them with a great deal of concrete 
detail, rather than telling or reading many stories with little but outline 
on which to feed the imagination. For the most part, the stories of this 
book are as much condensed as in the Bible narrative, and in not a few 
cases they are much briefer. This is especially true in the telling of New 
Testament stories, where even as many as nine separate stories are con¬ 
densed into one chapter about eight pages in length. 

A few of the chapter headings are such as to compel an interested 
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attention from the child, but, for the most part, they are stereotyped and 
commonplace. On the whole, we feel that in the field of children’s 
literature Mrs. Sangster has not shown herself so competent a writer as 
in her long series of practical messages to women and girls. 

Sophia Lyon Fahs 

New York City 


Biblical Christianity. By Hermann Ludemann, D.D., Professor of 
Theology in the University of Bern. Translated by Maurice 
A. Canney. London: A. Owen & Co., 1905. Pp. 82. 2 s. 

The translation of a German book into English is often a task of 
doubtful value, because the specific problems which the foreign theologian 
considers are often more or less strange to us. This volume, however, 
forcibly and clearly puts a question which must be frankly faced in America 
as well as in Germany or Switzerland. Dr. Ludemann calls attention 
to the fact that ultra-conservative theologians and radical infidels agree 
today in the demand, “Either biblical Christianity or no Christianity.” 
But the Bible is a “book of the ancient world,” embodying a cosmology 
which the pupils in modem schools are taught to reject. The Copemi- 
can theory of astronomy makes inconceivable the relation between nature 
and the supernatural in which biblical thought is expresesd. Dr. Liide- 
mann’s solution of the problem consists in distinguishing between religion 
and theology. The biblical religion is a recognition of the supreme place 
of a righteousness inspired and guided by the consciousness of “the gospel 
of God’s eternal love for the children of men as they struggle and develop. ” 
Both the critical study of theologian and the devotional study of the lay¬ 
man lead to the recognition of this as the real message of the Bible. To 
disengage this religious message from the antique and obsolete incidental 
elements in biblical theology is an imperative task today. 

This little book, which can be read in an hour’s time by any intelligent 
Christian, is an admirable introduction to a problem which must receive 
serious attention. To make the Bible the textbook of religious instruction, 
and at the same time to ignore the fact that boys and girls in the public 
schools are with universal approval taught a science in conflict with the 
biblical view of the world, is to make of our Sunday schools centers of 
spiritual confusion. We need many such honest books as this in order 
to realize the significance of certain facts which can no longer be evaded 
by our churches. 

G. B. S. 
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Briggs, C. A. A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on the Book of Psalms. 
Vol. I. [The International Critical 
Commentary .] New York: Scribner, 
190b. Pp. cx+422. $3. 

This volume includes the introduction to the 
entire Psalter and the Commentary on Pss. 1-50. 
The introduction is full and thorough, packed with 
learning. Especial attention is given in the com* 
mentary to the poetical form, each pe&lm being 
translated with due attention to the parallelism 
and recognition of the strophic structure. The 
critical position of the author might be called con¬ 
servative in these days when many interpreters 
are denying the existence of pre-exUic psalms in 
the Psalter. 

Addis, W. E. Hebrew Religion to the 
Establishment of Judaism under Ezra. 
[Crown Theological Library.] New 
York: Putnam, 1906. Pp. xvi-f 316. 
Si. 25. 

A well-written, non-technical presentation of the 
early religion of Israel from the historical point of 
view, and well suited to the needs of the non- 
spedalist reader for whom it is intended. 

Duhm, B. Das Buch Habakuk. Text, 
Ubersetzung und ErklUrung. Tubin¬ 
gen: Mohr, 1906. Pp. 101. M. 2.80. 
A fresh and stimulating interpretation of this 
interesting prophecy. The fundamentally new 
point in the treatment is the assignment of the 
prophecy to the opening of the Greek period, 
rather than to the exilic as heretofore. 

Dibelius, M. Die Lade Jah’ves. Eine 
religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung. 
[Forschungen zur Religion und Litera- 
tur des Alien und Neuen Testaments.] 
Gdttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1906. Pp. 128. M. 3.60. 

An investigation of the origin, history, and func¬ 
tion of the Ark of the Covenant. The main posi¬ 
tions taken are: (r) that the ark was of non-Israelit- 


ish origin probably Babylonian; (2) that one tribe, 
probably the Joseph tribe, adopted it and took 
it into Canaan, where it was lost to the Philistines, 
and later recovered by David, who, by restoring 
it to Israel and placing it in Jerusalem, bound the 
northern tribes to his new capital; and (3) that 
it was a throne upon which Jehovah was supposed 
to be seated. 

Baentsch, B. Altorientalischer und 
israelitischer monotheismus: Ein Wort 
zur Revision der entwickelungsge- 
schichtlichen Auffassung der israeli- 
tischen Religionsgcschichte. Tubin¬ 
gen: Mohr, 1906. Pp. xii-f 120. M. 
2.40. 

Baentsch brings the fact of the existence of a 
theoretical kind of monotheism in Babylonia and 
Egypt in very early times into connection with the 
origin of Israel’s religion, and decides that the 
religion of Moses must have been fundamentally 
monotheistic, even though the people as a whole 
did not become monotheists till late in the exile. 

Gardiner, J. H. The Bible as English 
Literature. New York: Scribner, 
1906. Pp. xi+402. 

An excellent work of its kind, confining its 
attention to the literary character of the Bible as 
it appears in the Authorized Version, though re¬ 
cognizing and indorsing the main principles and 
results of historical criticism. 

ARTICLES 

Smith, G. A. “The Jewish Constitution 
from Nehemiah to the Maccabees.” 
Expository September, 1906, pp. 193- 
209. 

A study of the development of the Jewish ad¬ 
ministration, civil and national, in the later post- 
exilic age. 

Duckworth, H. T. F. The Origin of 
the Book of Daniel. Ibid., pp. 224-33. 
An inconclusive attempt to trace the origin of 
portions of Daniel back to the times of the exile. 
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Gray, G. Buchanan. The Alphabetic 
Structure of Psalms IX and X. Ibid., 
PP- * 33 “ 53 - 

A careful study of the two psalms, resulting 
in the conclusion that they were originally one 
poem of eighty-eight lines, of which four or five 
lines are now lost, two or three from between 9:6 
and 9:10, and two from between xo:i and 10:4* 


Budde, K. War die Lade Yahwes ein 
leerer Thron ? Theologischc Studien 
und Kritiken, July, 1906, pp. 508-90. 
An examination of the view, recently championed 
by Gunkel and Dibelius, that the ark of the Cove¬ 
nant was a throne upon which the Deity was 
conceived of as seated. Budde’s judgment is 
adverse. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 

Burton, E. D. Syntaxis der Wijzen en 
Tijden in het Grieksche Nieuwe Testa¬ 
ment. E. [de] Wfitt] Burton’s Syntax 
of New Testament Moods and Tenses 
voor het Nederlandsch Taaleigen 
bewerkt door J . de Zwaan. Haarlem: 
Willink, 1906, pp. 288. 

In passing into this Dutch form, Professor 
Burtons Syntax has received various additions, 
especially in the matter of illustrations drawn from 
the papyri, etc. 

Gates, H. W. The Life of Jesus: A 
Manual for Teachers. Part I. [Con¬ 
structive Bible Studies. Edited by 
Ernest D. Burton; Elementary Series.] 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1906. Pp. xxvii-l-39. 

This is the first of four parts which are to appear 
at intervals of three months, designed for teachers 
of the life of Jesus in the elementary department 
of Sunday schools. This first part includes a 
series of suggestions for the teachers who shall 
use it, and a list of books recommended. After 
an introductory study of Palestine and its people, 
the infancy and boyhood of Jesus are suggestively 
treated. A Pupil's Notebook , carefully prepared 
and handsomely printed, is provided for the pupils, 
who cannot fail to be attracted and interested in 
this admirable device. The Manual and Note¬ 
book taken together promise to be a valuable aid 
in teaching the life of Christ to children. 

ARTICLES 

Wilkinson, W. C. “Are the Resurrection 
Narratives Legendary?” American 


Journal of Theology , October, 1906, 
pp. 628-47. 

Professor Wilkinson argues for the literal, physi¬ 
cal resurrection of Jesus. 

Stalker, James. What is “ The Com¬ 
munion of the Holy Ghost”? Ex¬ 
positor, September, 1906, pp. 264-68. 
“The liberality of the Holy Ghost” in imparting 
the gifts of the spirit is Dr. Stalker’s answer. 

Ramsay, W. M. Tarsus: XVIII-XXI. 
Ibid., pp. 268-88. 

The latest of Professor Ramsay’s interesting 
papers upon Tarsus treat the political fortunes of 
the city in Roman times, especially as reflected in 
the career of Athenodorus, the tutor and adviser 
of Augustus, who reformed the Tarsian constitu¬ 
tion shortly before the birth of Christ, and whose 
influence may even have been felt by Paul. 

Bartlet, Vernon. Melito the Author 
of the Muratorian Canon. Ibid., pp. 
210-24. 

Against Robinson’s recent argument that Hip- 
polytus was the author of the Muratorian Canon, 
Professor Bartlet urges the Asiatic atmosphere of 
the fragment as evidence that it is the work of 
Melito of Sardis. 

Windisch, Hans. Das Evangelium des 
Basilides. Zeitschrift filr die neutesta- 
mentliche Wissenschajt, 1906, pp. 236- 
46. 

The gospel of Basilides, like Marcion’s gospel, 
was the canonical Luke somewhat modified, but 
probably less altered that Marcion’s form of Luke. 
Basilides prepared a commentary on it, which was 
thus the first commentary on a gospel to be written. 


RELATED SUBJECTS 


BOOKS 

Budge, E. A. Wallis. The Egyptian 
Heaven and Hell. [Books on Egypt and 
Chaldaea.] Vol. I, “The Book Am- 
Tuat,” with 180 illustrations. Vol. II, 
“The Short Form of the Book Am- 


Tuat and The Book of Gates.” Vol. 
Ill, “The Contents of the Books of 
the Other World Described and Com¬ 
pared,” and Index. Chicago: Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1906. Pp. 

xxvi-f-816. 
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A QUARTER-CENTURY OF OLD TESTAMENT STUDY 

The selection of the International Sunday-School Lessons for 
1907 from the books of the Old Testament which stand first in the 
canonical arrangement brings forcibly to mind the changes that have 
taken place in Christian thought about these books within a genera¬ 
tion. A quarter-century ago, when men now in the midst of their 
life-work as teachers and preachers were students in school, the idea 
that the Pentateuch—the Hexateuch we had not yet heard of— 
•was not written by Moses was viewed from afar as one of those 
dangerous German heresies the importation of which into America 
would be the beginning of disaster to religion. Professor Osgood 
at Rochester and Professor Green at Princeton, not unaware of what 
was going on in Germany and of the tendency of things German to 
cross the ocean, were preparing the minds of their students against 
such danger by emphasizing the teaching of Jesus concerning the 
Old Testament, and interpreting it as settling once and for all the 
historicity and authority of the Old Testament books and their 
authorship. When in 1888 Professor Green and Professor Harper 
began in Hebraica t^eir friendly debate over the analysis of the Pen¬ 
tateuch, Professor Harper presented the case for the analysis, but 
simply as an expositor, not judging the time ripe for an open advocacy 
of views so generally distasteful to American biblical scholarship, and 
not having himself reached a final judgment concerning them. 
There existed at that time no commentary by English or American 
authors based on the documentary theory; and it is safe to say 
that no Sunday-school publisher would have undertaken the issue of 
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lessons which advocated that view. What was true in reference to the 
Pentateuch held also respecting the rest of the Old Testament. That 
they who divided Isaiah’s prophecies, assigning the later chapters to 
a post-exilic writer, were criminals fit to be classed with those who, 
as tradition affirms, sawed his body asunder, was a sentiment widely 
held among American biblical scholars. 

With the beginning of 1907 thousands of Sunday schools will take 
up the study of the Old Testament books, beginning with Genesis. 
We venture no predictions as to the proportion of cases in which the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, and the historicity of the 
stories of the creation, fall, and flood, will be defended in printed com¬ 
ment and oral teaching. But we run no risk in saying that the more 
modern theory, that the books were based on older documents and 
assumed their present form centuries after the time of Moses, with its 
corollary that much of the material is in no strict sense historical, 
but ancient legends shot through with the religious purpose of the 
prophet who gave it shape, will be by a large number of the more 
intelligent writers, pastors, and teachers either openly advocated or 
simply taken for granted, and that in very few instances will it require 
any special heroism to take this stand. 

Has this change of view been marked by that decline of religion and 
that loss of influence of the Bible which twenty-five years ago were 
honestly feared by many of those who today hold these views ? On 
the contrary, the change has been in every way to the advantage of 
religion and the Bible. 

In the first place, the change has helped greatly to bring us back 
to the view of the Old Testament which Jesus held and implicitly 
taught. Never was argument honestly put forth by sincere men 
more perverse than that by which it was sought to defend the tradi¬ 
tional views of the authority of the Old Testament and the authorship 
of its books by appeal to the words of Jesus. To be sure, Jesus 
showed no special interest in questions of authorship and date. To 
be sure, he did express his conviction of the high value and essential 
soundness of the moral teachings of the Old Testament. But he just 
as clearly criticized its ethics and religion in matters of detail, and by 
so doing denied to it as a whole that divine authority which it was 
sought to defend by appeal to his words. The truth is, his attitude 
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to it was distinctly critical and eclectic, alike in approval and in dis¬ 
approval. But if he was not—as he certainly was not—the defender 
of the inerrancy of the Old Testament in ethics and religion, how is it 
possible to suppose, and what evidence is there to show, that he was 
interested to defend traditional views respecting the inerrancy of its 
narratives and the authorship of its books ? The critic of the ethics of 
the Old Testament can hardly be cited as a witness against the legiti¬ 
macy of literary and historical criticism. To bring about the adop¬ 
tion of Jesus’ view of the Old Testament, New Testament exegesis 
and Old Testament criticism have co-operated. 

In the second place, the change has tended mightily to retire finally 
from the scene the old battle between science and religion. Well- 
meant as were the efforts to reconcile the statements of Genesis, for 
example, with the evidence of geology and philology and history, the 
continuance of these efforts meant nothing else than the continuance 
of a struggle in which science was sure to win, and the Bible and reli¬ 
gion to seem to lose. It was a false issue, in which the representatives 
of religion took up an untenable position, and their defeat was counted 
—falsely, to be sure, but honestly on both sides—the defeat of religion. 
That situation, let us be thankful, no longer exists. No intelligent 
geologist, philologist, or historian supposes that anything that geology, 
philology, or history might possibly prove can discredit the Bible. 
No student of the Bible who has learned what biblical scholarship 
of today stands ready to teach him is wasting any time in reconciling 
Genesis with any of the results of science. Our windows are open 
to all the winds of heaven and all the light of the sun. Genesis is not 
a textbook of science, physical or philological. It is a book of religion. 
If that religion is open to criticism—and we shall not be surprised to 
find that it is not of flawless perfection—in that we are interested, but 
not, save in the way of curiosity, in its failure to anticipate the scientific 
discoveries of recent centuries. 

In the third place, the changed attitude toward the Old Testament 
books has enabled us to discover far more perfectly than we knew 
them before the real teachings of these books and the real history of 
Old Testament religion. So long as we read these first books of the 
Old Testament as the scientific record of how the world came to be 
and how the ancient nations arose, so long we missed of necessity the 
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great ethical and religious ideas of which the prophet to whom we 
owe them made them the medium of expression. So long as we 
assumed that the first books were also the oldest, we read the history 
of Israel’s religion in no small part wrong end to. The tedious 
documentary analysis and laborious arranging and dating of docu¬ 
ments and books are issuing slowly in a reconstructed history of the 
origin and growth of Semitic and Israelitish religion, in the light of 
which the significance of this unique divine revelation appears as 
never before. 

Once more, the change of which we speak has removed what threat¬ 
ened to become a serious barrier between the religion of the church 
and the more intelligent classes of the community. With all its 
vices, the present age is characterized by an altogether admirable 
passion for reality. As never before possibly in the history of the 
world, men ask to be dealt with fairly, above all in matters of religion. 
No reverence for church or book deters them from asking respecting 
every assertion put forth in the name of religion: “Is it true ?” Can 
it get out from behind the shelter of altar and screen, and defend 
itself in the full blaze of the sun ? No possible policy could be more 
fatuous and foolish on the part of the church than to set itself against 
this spirit of the age. Men have ceased to be interested—and rightly 
so—in the question: “Is this the doctrine of my church?” It is for 
them no longer an ultimate question: “Is this the Christian view? 
Is this the teaching of the Bible ?” All these retire behind the one 
question: “Is this the truth?” Now, in the same period in which 
the change of attitude in reference to matters of Old Testament criti¬ 
cism has taken place, and in part as consequence, in part as cause of 
it, a great change has come over the church in its attitude toward this 
demand for truth and reality. To a far less extent than formerly is it 
antagonized by influential men in the church; to a much greater 
extent than formerly it is adopted by them as their own attitude and 
as the basis of their defense of Christianity. 

Finally, the change in attitude toward the Old Testament has been 
accompanied by, and has helped to bring about, a transfer of emphasis 
from the peripheral to the central things of religion. Compelled to 
recognize that some of the things vaguely felt to be vital were really 
of little importance, forced to recognize that the historicity of the 
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Jonah narrative and the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch were not 
really matters of religion at all, there has been a general re-examina¬ 
tion of opinions and convictions in the sphere of religion, with a result¬ 
ing emphasis upon the great central truths that are essential to the 
highest living, and a retirement into relative obscurity of those lesser 
matters about which difference of opinion, or even lack of definite 
opinion, is of minor consequence. 

All these things are gain, and wholly so. We feared a loss, and 
went forward in investigation only under the impelling force of that 
loyalty to truth which is itself vital to true religion. We have experi¬ 
enced not loss but gain. Is it not ever so, when men resolutely face 
the evidence ? 


THE INDEX FOR 1893-1906 

The present issue of the Biblical World , which herewith closes the 
first quarter-century of its history, is accompanied by an Index to the 
twenty-eight volumes published since the journal took its present 
name in 1893. The motive of this publication is a practical one. It 
is believed that many of the expositions of biblical passages and 
discussions of problems related to biblical study contained in these 
volumes have a value for students today, and that we are rendering 
our readers a real service by making this material more accessible to 
them. But the interest that attaches to this Index is not wholly 
because of its utilitarian value. Among the contributors are many 
who have rendered distinguished service to biblical scholarship in the 
last quarter-century, including not a few whose work has been ter¬ 
minated by death, and the reading of the list is calculated to deepen 
one’s sense of the value of the services which these scholars, living 
and deceased, have rendered to biblical study. The index is espe¬ 
cially noteworthy as exhibiting the wide and deep interest in biblical 
study of the founder and editor of the journal, the late President 
William Rainey Harper, of whom the Biblical World stands as a 
fitting monument. 
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PALESTINE BEFORE THE COMING OF ISRAEL 


PROFESSOR GEORGE A. BARTON, PH.D. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Palestine had had a long history before the coming of Israel. 
This history, formerly unsuspected, has been in recent years remark¬ 
ably, though as yet only in part, revealed to us. 

Our first hint of a historical reference to this part of the world 
occurs in the inscription of Lugalzaggisi, king of Babylonia, about 
4000 b. c. This king claims to have reached in his raids the “Upper 
Sea,” i. e., the Mediterranean. 1 At what point he reached the Medi¬ 
terranean coast he does not tell us. Probability points, however, 
to northern Syria. Sargon I, who ruled in Babylonia about 3800 
b.c., conquered the land of “Martu,” a name explained in the 
tablets of a later period as “the land of the Amorites.” The Amo- 
rites, as we shall see, lived in the region of the Lebanon mountains 
and the hill country to the south of them, so that Sargon, perhaps, 
conquered northern Palestine. Business documents were dated in 
Babylonia in the year of this conquest, 3 so that we are assured that 
the conquest of so distant a land duly impressed the Babylonians. 
We have no means of knowing what the condition of Palestine was 
at this far-off period, or who inhabited it. The excavation of Gezer 
by Mr. Macalister has, however, afforded us some knowledge of a 
people resident there at a time probably about 3000 b. c., and perhaps 
we shall not go astray if we suppose that the country was peopled 
by a similar race and supported a similar civilization in the time of 
Sargon. 

The earliest people found at Gezer were small of stature, being 
but an inch or two over five feet in height. They lived in caves, 
some of which were natural, and some of which were excavated 
in the rock. They were ignorant of the use of metal, but had knives 
of flint. Their household utensils, so far as known to us, consisted 

1 Thureau-Dangin, Les inscriptions de Sumer et d* Akkad, p. 219. 

* See Radau, Early Babylonian History, p. 159. 
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of smooth stones for crushing grain and for various other purposes. 
These men surrounded the hill of Gezer with a rude fortification. 
This consisted of a wall of small stones about four feet high, against 
the outside of which a curved bank of earth was packed. Over this 
earth a second layer of similar stones was placed. Such a rampart 
was not a great protection, but perhaps sufficed against the foes of 
this primitive period. This race burned their dead, worshiped an 
earth deity which, like themselves, was supposed to dwell in a cave, 
and apparently sacrificed swine to this deity. 3 

The Bible tells of an aboriginal people east of the Jordan called 
Horites, a name which, perhaps, means cave-dwellers. Possibly 
cave-dwellers persisted there longer than they did at Gezer. A 
clan of these Horites was called Lotan (Gen. 36:20). One of the 
Egyptian names for Palestine from about 2000 4 b. c. onward was 
“Retenu,” or “Rutenu,” philologically equivalent to Lotan. It is 
possible, therefore, that the first Palestinians with whom the Egyp¬ 
tians came into contact, were cave-dwellers. Indeed, it is possible 
that the Egyptians came into contact with this race of cave-dwelling 
inhabitants at Gezer, for an expedition was sent about 2600 b. c. by 
Pepi I, Sixth Dynasty, to chastise Asiatics, and in its progress reached 
the hills of southern Palestine (see Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt , 
Vol. I, p. 144 notes c and d ). Such is the earliest glimpse which 
investigation makes possible of that country which we reverently call 
the Holy Land. At a date which Mr. Macalister estimates as about 
2500 5 b. c., Gezer was captured by another race which, from the 
skeletons found, is thought to be Semitic. This people surrounded 
the hill with a much more substantial and formidable wall, and also 
erected a “high place” containing a remarkable row of “pillars” 
such as are frequently denounced in the Old Testament. 

About 2500 b. c. (if not earlier 6 ) a new wave of Semitic population 
swept over Babylonia. Many of these new people bore names of a 
peculiar type, a type also found in southern and central Palestine as 

3 See R. A. S. Macalister, Bible Side Lights from the Mound of Gezer , chaps, 
i and ii. 

4 See Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt , Vol. I, p. 234, note c. 

s Macalister, op. cit., pp. 26 ff. 

6 Johns, Expositor (April, 1906, p. 341), thinks it may have been as early as 
3800 B. c. 
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early as 1900-1400 b. c., as we know from Egyptian monuments. 7 
Now in the time of the first dynasty of Babylon we begin to find the 
name “Amorite” and references to the “Amorite country” spelled 
out syllabically Amurru*. As has been said, the land Martu is 
defined as the land of the Amorite (A murru) . In Assyrian inscriptions 
Martu is often an ideogram for Syria and Palestine. Moreover, 
in the el-Amama letters (fourteenth century b. c.), Amorites were 
settled in the great valley between the Lebanon and anti-Lebanon 
ranges, 9 and the E-document, written in Ephraim, has preserved 
the tradition (Num. 13:29) that before the coming of Israel the 
Amorites inhabited the hill country of Palestine. When all these 
facts are co-ordinated it becomes probable that a wave of Amorite 
Semites overran Babylonia, Syria, and Palestine as early as 2500 
b. c. We cannot definitely prove that the Semites who drove the 
cave-dwellers from Gezer were Amorites, but the facts just stated, 
coupled with the fact that the Babylonian name for all of Palestine 
and Syria at this period was “the land of the Amorites,” make it 
probable that they were. 

Not only was the Mediterranean coast well known in Babylon, 
but interesting evidence has recently appeared to show that inter¬ 
course between Babylon and the land of the Amorites at this period 
was very frequent. A tablet from about 2100 b . c. found at Sippar 
contains a contract 10 in which a wagon or cart belonging to one man 
is leased for a year to another, and it is stipulated in this document 
that the vehicle shall not during the year be driven to the land of 
Kittim. Now Kittim , as has been noted by several scholars, is one 
of the Old Testament names for the coast-lands of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. It is a synonym of Amurru or the Amorite land, i. e., 
Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine. Many Babylonians must have 
been making such journeys when a man had ta stipulate that his 
wagon should not be driven thither. 

Such frequent intercourse as this implies accounts for the fact 

1 See Breasted, op. cit.,V ol. I, p. 238; W. Max Mttller, Asien und Europa, p. 162; 
Ranke, Early Babylonian Personal Names , p. 19, and Paton, Early History of Syria 
and Palestine, pp. 26 ff. 

• See Meissner, Altbabylonisches Privatrecht , No. 42. 

9 See Schrader, Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, Vol. V, Nos. 42, 44, and 50. 

xo See Delitzsch and Haupt, Beitrdge zur Assyriologie , Vol. V, pp. 429 ff. 
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that some centuries later Babylonian customs and culture had so 
permeated the country that its inhabitants, even in writing to kings 
of Egypt, employed the Babylonian language and its cuneiform script 
instead of the Egyptian language and its hieroglyphic script. 

About 1750-1700 b. c. an important westward movement of 
races occurred, which affected the whole region extending from 
Babylonia to Egypt. The Kassites pushed from the east into the 
lower Tigris-Euphrates valley, and so completely subdued it that 
they established a dynasty on the throne of Babylon, which held 
sway there for 576 years. About the same time the Mitanni pushed 
themselves into the upper part of the Euphrates valley, which they 
continued to hold for three or four hundred years. The invasion of 
this region by these two peoples pushed westward before them tribe 
after tribe across Asia and even into Egypt. It was this movement 
which drove into Egypt those Asiatics who conquered that country 
and whose monarchs are known as the Hyksos kings. 

That this movement affected Palestine and Syria is certain. 
It is altogether probable that these people conquered Palestine 
before they conquered Egypt. The fact that they made their chief 
stronghold at Avaris on the Asiatic frontier of Egypt instead of in 
the heart of the country, indicates that there rested on their shoulders 
the task of maintaining order in Asia as well as in Africa. The 
statement (Num. 13:22) that Hebron was built seven years before 
Zoan (Tanis) in Egypt may be a recollection of this conquest, and 
there are other indications that during the Hyksos period intimate 
relations were maintained between Syria and Egypt. 11 

It is probable, though we cannot absolutely prove it, that it was 
with the migration just described that the Canaanites came into 
Palestine. We know that in the fourteenth century b. c. they were 
living in Phoenicia and on the seacoast to the south of it, and had 
given their name to the low-country, for the el-Amama letters call 
the region the land of the Kinahhi or Kinahni , xa i. e., Canaanites. 
We learn from Deut. 3:9 that the language of the Canaanites differed 
only dialectically from that of the Amorites. It is probable, there¬ 
fore, that the former were in reality a later wave of the migration of 

11 See Paton, op. cit., p. 67, and Breasted, History of Egypt, p. 218. 

*• See Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek , Vol. V, No. 30, 1 . 41, and No. 151, 1 . 50. 
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the latter, and the time at which they entered Palestine was in all 
probability about 1700 b. c. 

The J-document, written by a resident of Judah, calls the pre- 
Israelitish inhabitants of the land Canaanites, 13 while, as we have 
seen, E, writing in Ephraim, says the Amorite dwelt in the mountain 
and the Canaanite in the maritime plain (Num. 13:29). Probably 
this means that in their struggle with the Amorites the Canaanites 
in the north succeeded only in obtaining the coast land, where in later 
time they developed into the Phoenicians, while in Judah they suc¬ 
ceeded in capturing the hill country. Thus the Amorites were con¬ 
fined to the narrower limits of the Palestinian highlands, and the 
valley between the two ranges of Lebanon. 

The recent excavations at Gezer by Macalister, at Taanak by 
Sellin, and at Tell-el-Mutesellim by Schumacher, have given us a 
vivid portrayal of some of the most important features 14 of the civiliza¬ 
tion of this Amorite-Canaanite race. Their temples were open-air 
“high places,” containing such “pillars” as are so frequently de¬ 
nounced in the Old Testament. Here they worshiped the Semitic 
mother goddess and her male counterpart, often devoting as offerings 
emblems which to us are obscene. They had an altar of earth for 
their sacrifices, but sometimes, as at Taanak, a most curiously wrought 
altar of baked clay, 15 possibly as an altar of incense. They were a 
strong race, and built powerful walls for their cities. They were 
familiar with the use of bronze, but not, apparently, with the use of 
iron. 

As early as 1400 b. c., or thereabout, Hittites from Asia Minor 
began to push down into northern Syria, and established a flourishing 
kingdom at Kadesh on the Orontes, just at the northern end of the 
Lebanon and anti-Lebanon mountains, where in the course of the 
next three hundred years they were destined to play an important 
part. 

The impact of the Hyksos upon Egypt caused a reaction, and when 
under the Eighteenth Dynasty the Egyptians regained their inde¬ 
pendence, they retaliated by carrying conquest into Asia. Amosis 

13 Gen. 24:3-7; 38:2; Ex. 3:8, 17; 13:3, 11; Num. 14:43, 45; 21:1, 3; Judg. 
1 : 1 , 5> i7i a8 > 2 9> 3°» 3 2 * 

x 4 See, e. g., Macalister, op. cit., chap. iii. 

T 5 See Sellin, Tell Taanek , p. 75. 
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I and Amenophis I began these campaigns between 1580 and 1550 
b. c., and Thothmes I at the beginning of his reign ruled to the 
Euphrates. 16 Thothmes I afterward made an expedition into Asia 
to quell a revolt. He seems to have met with little resistance until 
he reached the land of Naharina, which stretched away from the 
Orontes to the Euphrates. Here he won a severely contested battle 
and afterward erected a stone boundary tablet by the side of the 
Euphrates, to mark the northeastern boundary of his dominions. 17 

During the reigns of Thothmes II and Hatshepsut nothing was 
attempted by the Eygptians in Asia. The native tribes accordingly 
worked their will there until Thothmes III gained the Egyptian 
scepter. Then in the year . 1479 he made his first campaign into 
Asia. His Annals enable us to trace his march by Gaza along the 
maritime plain to the Carmel range, then through the pass to Me- 
giddo. As centuries later king Josiah met Necho, another Egyptian 
king, at this pass, so Thothmes was now met by a strong 
alliance of the petty kings of the region beyond. Giving them 
battle he defeated them, afterward taking Megiddo by siege. 18 He 
then pushed on and conquered the country up to the Lebanon. 
When two years later he made another campaign into Syria the fame 
of his arms had extended into far-off Assyria, so that the king of that 
country sent him a rich present. 19 In succeeding years Thothmes 
made fifteen 30 other campaigns into the country, in the course of 
which he subdued the whole region up to the Euphrates, where he 
erected a stone boundary-tablet beside that of his father, Thothmes I. 3X 
This Pharaoh probably strengthened the fortification of various 
important cities of the region. At least the great wall of the city of 
Gezer, discovered by Mr. Macalister, seems to date from this general 
period. 32 This thoroughly conquered territory he organized into an 
empire which held together through the reigns of the next three 
Egyptian kings, and finally went to pieces in the reign of Amenophis 
IV, because that monarch was more interested in theology than in 
politics. 

16 See Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt , Vol. II, pp. 8-12 and 30 ff. 

*7 Ibid., pp. 34 ff., 202. ao Ibid., pp. 192-217. 

18 Ibid., pp. 179 ff. ai Ibid., p. 203. 

'9 Ibid., p. 191. a2 Macalister, op. cit., p. 142. 
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The accounts of the campaigns of Thothmes III mention for the 
first time a number of Palestinian names with which the reader of 
the Bible is very familiar, such as Gaza, Gezer, Joppa, Ono, Me- 
giddo, Kadesh, Magdala, and Damascus, showing that these cities 
existed at that far-off time. 33 Among these names of places there 
are two that are curiously interesting, Jacob-el and Joseph-el. a3 
They were apparently situated in what was afterward the territory 
of Manasseh and Ephraim. At this period, then, these patriarchal 
names were already attached to Palestinian localities. 

On the death of Thothmes III in 1447 b. c. some of the petty 
kings in the northeastern part of his Asiatic territory revolted, and 
compelled his successor, Amenophis II, to undertake a military 
campaign to subdue them. This king won a victory somewhere near 
the Orontes over seven rebellious princes and afterward put them to 
death. 34 On the accession of the next king, Thothmes IV, in 1420 
b. c., another rebellion made another campaign necessary. 35 These 
military expeditions marched probably across Palestine, though 
sometimes, as in the reign of Thothmes III, soldiers may have been 
transported to Phoenicia in ships. These three Egyptian monarchs 
by their government over these Asiatic tribes so imposed upon them 
the habit of submission that the next king, Amenophis III (1411- 
1375), found it unnecessary to make any campaign in Asia. 36 He 
maintained friendly relations with the kings of Mittani, Assyria, and 
Babylon, and married a daughter of the king of Mitanni. 37 During 
the next reign, that of Amenophis IV (1375-1358), we gain our most 
complete and most interesting view of Palestine before the coming of 
Israel. The king was so deeply interested in reforming the theology 
of Egypt that he paid little attention to his Asiatic dominions. The 
vassal kings, left to their own devices, began each to seek his own 
aggrandizement. The memory of previous chastisements by Egyptian 
monarchs was so strong, and the fear of each king that his plans would 
be betrayed to Egypt by some rival, before he was strong enough to 
withstand the wrath of his suzerain, so great, that they with one 

*3 W. Max Mdller, op. cit., pp. 155-64. 

a -» See Breasted, op . cit., Vol. II, pp. 3045., 313. Ibid., pp. 324 ff. 

a6 See KeilinschrijUichc Bibliothek, Vol. V, No. 87, 11 . 62-64. 

a 7 Breasted, op. cit., Vol# II, p. 347. 
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accord sent letters to Amenophis, each protesting his loyalty, and each 
accusing the others of rebellion. These letters found at el-Amama, 
the site of the new capital city of Amenophis IV, constitute the bulk 
of that remarkable correspondence. That they are written in the 
Babylonian language and script, although directed to the king of 
Egypt after the country had been for a hundred years'under Egyptian 
rule, is strong testimony to the deep impress which the civilization of 
Babylonia had made upon Palestine and Syria in the older Amorite 



TABLET FROM TEL-EL-AMARNA, 1450 B. C. 

time. Although Babylonian was employed for this correspondence, 
the words and idioms, identical with those of biblical Hebrew, 
which these letters reveal, prove that the language afterward spoken 
by Israel was already the language of Palestine. 

The principal chieftains who wrote these letters to Amenophis 
were the king of the Amorites, the Phoenician kings of Gebel (Byblos), 
Beruta (Beirut), Tyre and Sidon, and the following kings of Pales¬ 
tine: Abdi-Kheba of Jerusalem, Zimridda of Lachish, and Yapakhi 
of Gezer. Letters from several others, such as the king of Hazor, 
are also found. From these sources we learn that the Amorites 
inhabited at this period the elevated valley between the two Lebanon 
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ranges, the Canaanites were in possession of Phoenicia and the coast 
land, an,I that hostile hordes, known as the “Khabiri” (“confed¬ 
erates” ?) were ravaging many parts of the country. 

The six letters 28 from the king of Jerusalem are probably the 
most interesting of all these documents to the Bible student, for they 
give us the earliest information yet known to history of that city about 
which the affections of the world’s best religion have for three thou¬ 
sand years entwined themselves. From these letters we obtain a 
glimpse of Jerusalem three hundred and fifty years earlier than any 
obtained from other sources. 

The throne of Jerusalem was at this period occupied by Abdi- 
kheba. He had not inherited the scepter, but had been placed in 
the position by the king of Egypt, whose vassal he was. Jerusalem 
was the head of a considerable territory, which was called the 
country of Jerusalem. Similar districts belonged to other cities, 
such as Gezer and Askelon. 

When these letters were written this territory of Jerusalem was 
invaded by the Khabiri, and Abdi-kheba believed that they were aided 
by one or more of the petty kings to the west of him. These kings, as 
their letters show, were writing to Amenophis that Abdi-khcba was a 
traitor. He in his turn not only protests his fidelity to his suzerain, 
but accuses his accusers of treachery. The insistent note in his 
correspondence is, however, that the territory of the king is being 
destroyed, and that if an Egyptian army is not sent in “this year” 
no land will remain to the king. As we have noted, Amenophis was 
too deeply absorbed in religious matters to care for the fortunes of 
his Asiatic dependencies. Suddenly in the midst of their insistent 
cry the letters of Abdi-kheba cease. >Jo army was sent and no doubt 
Jerusalem fell into the hands of the invading Khabiri. 

The fate of Jerusalem is indicative of the way in which the Egyp¬ 
tian empire went to pieces at this time, and Palestine and Syria broke 
up into petty states, and general anarchy ensued. 

Much speculation has been bestowed upon who the Khabiri may 
have been. Philologically the name may be equivalent to “He¬ 
brews,” and some scholars have supposed that they were Hebrews. 
Most think, however, that they cannot have been Hebrews as the 

38 Kcilinschriftliche Bibliothek , Vol. V, Nos. 179-85. 
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latter are known to history, but it is quite possible that they consti¬ 
tuted an advance-wave of that Aramaean migration out of which the 
Hebrews, by fusion with Arabic, Amoritic, and Canaanite clans, 
were developed. At all events it was about this time that a new 
wave of immigration can be traced through the Tigris-Euphrates 
valley into Syria and Palestine, which was called by ancient writers 
Aramaean. We first come upon a reference to the Aramaeans by 
name in an inscription of Shalmeneser I of Assyria 39 about 1300 
b. c. About the same time they are mentioned by Rameses II, who 
met them in Syria. 30 It is altogether probable that their advent 
into these regions antedated the earliest reference to them in inscrip¬ 
tions by some years, and that the Khabiri were a part of them. In 
any case the next important event known to us after the period 
represented by the el-Amama letters is the coming of the Aramaeans. 
This event is of great significance for it represents the movement 
which resulted in the formation of the Israelitish people of later 
history. There is a tradition concerning one of the Patriarchs which 
makes him an Aramaean (Deut. 26:5), and the account of Jacob’s 
marriage to the daughters of Laban 31 preserves the memory that 
there was a large proportion of Aramaic blood in the Israelites. 
Then Abraham 33 and Joseph 33 are called Hebrews, a name philo- 
logically equivalent to Khabiri. It seems probable on the whole 
therefore that this Aramaean migration is the westward movement 
which brought the Khabiri into Palestine and the memory of which 
is preserved in the accounts of Abraham. 

If this be so it was probably at this period that the Moabites, 
Ammonites, and Edomites, whom the Hebrews regarded as close 
kindred, and who they tell us gained a settled habitat before the 
time of Moses, secured their respective territories on the east of the 
Jordan, the Dead Sea, and the Arabah. 

After the reign of Amenophis IV, in which we have such vivid 
evidence of the decay of Egyptian power and of the increase of dis¬ 
order in Palestine, nearly half a century passed before Egypt pro¬ 
duced a king capable of reasserting her sway in Asia. During this 

*» Rawlinson, Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia t Vol. Ill, p. 4, No. 1. 

30 W. Max Mtiller, op. cit. t pp. 222, 234. 

3* Gen., chaps. 29-31. 3 * Gen. 14:13. 33 Gen. 39:14, 41:12. 
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period of disorder the Hittites pushed down from Asia Minor in 
larger numbers and so firmly entrenched themselves at Kadesh on 
the Orontes that they were strong enough to dispute the extension 
of Egyptian rule over northern Syria. 

It was in the reign of Seti I (1313-1292) that an attempt was 
made once more to regain the lost empire in Asia. 

In the very first year of his reign Seti invaded Canaan, overran 
the coast to Mt. Carmel, captured cities in the plain of Jezreel, set 
up a monument in the Hauran, conquered Yenoam at the southern 
extremity of Lebanon, occupied the Phoenician coast as far north as 
Tyre, and possibly farther, and obtained cedar from Lebanon to 
carry back to Egypt. 34 

Later in his reign a rebellion occurred in northern Galilee, and 
Seti was compelled to besiege Kadesh in Galilee. Winning a victory 
at Kadesh, he endeavored to proceed up the great valley to the north 
between the Lebanon and anti-Lebanon ranges. Here he came 
into conflict with the now powerful Hittites, over whom he claims 
also to have won a victory. 35 

Seti’s son and successor, Rameses II (1292-1225 b. c.), led an 
army into Asia in his first year, probably for the sake of quelling 
such rebellions as always sprang up on the accession of a new king. 
At this time he pushed as far north as the modem Beirflt, where he 
left an inscription on the rocks by the Dog River. 36 In the fifth 
year of his reign, 1388 b. c., he again penetrated Asia, led his army 
over Lebanon, and endeavored to capture Kadesh, the Hittite 
capital. 37 A severely contested battle followed, in which Rameses 
nearly lost his life, but which he claimed as a great victory. It is 
clear, however, that it was not a victory, for the Hittites were not 
conquered, and Rameses some years later made a remarkable treaty 
with them. 38 This document, one of the earliest international treaties 
on record, provides for the extradition of political prisoners, an 
offensive and defensive alliance on the part of the two countries, 
and in general evinces a high degree of civilization. 

34 Breasted, Ancient Records oj Egypt , Vol, III, pp. 37-49. 

35 Op. cii., pp. 67-75. 36 Ibid.f p. 125. 

37 Ibid., pp. 125-57, and “Battle of Kadesh” in the Decennial Publications of 
the University of Chicago , Ser. I, Vol. V. 

38 Breasted, op. cit., Vol. Ill, pp. 159-74. 
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Some time before the eighth year of Rameses, Palestine revolted 
again, and had to be reconquered. 39 Thus the waves of war con¬ 
tinued to roll over the land. With the friendly co-operation of the 
HittUes, Rameses II appears to have been able to maintain peace in 
Palestine during the remainder of his reign. At least the record of 
other wars in this quarter has not reached us. 

With the accession of the next Pharaoh, Menephtah (1235-1215 
b. c.), revolt once more overspread the whole of Palestine. A hymn 
of victory from this king recites the conquest of Canaan, Askelon, 
Gezer, Yenoam, Israel, and Palestine. 40 The list is worded so as 
to make it clear that Israel, which is here mentioned for the first 
time in a non-Hebrew source, was not in Egypt, but already in Asia. 
Whether she was settled in Palestine may, however, be doubted. 
The absence of the determinative for country after the name 
“Israel,” a determinative used in the inscription in connection with 
the names “Canaan,” “Askelon,” “Gezer,” “Yenoam,” and “Pal¬ 
estine,” suggests that at this time Israel was a nomadic people, 
perhaps at the south of Palestine. If so, this was the time of their 
“ wilderness-wandering. ” 

Rameses III (1198-1167 b. c.) affords us another glimpse of the 
condition of Palestine and Syria. He was engaged in struggles with 
various sea-peoples from Asia Minor and the Islands, among whom 
were the ancestors of the Philistines. In his record of these expe¬ 
ditions he makes it evident that he held the country from Arvad south¬ 
ward. 41 He also records one campaign in northern Syria. 43 After 
this reign, however, Egypt lost all hold on her Asiatic possessions, 
so that when in the reign of Rameses XII (1118-1090 b. c.) a certain 
Wenamon was sent to Phoenicia for cedar, he found a Philistine king 
occupying Dor just south of Mt. Carmel, 43 and independent kings 
ruling in the cities of Phoenicia. This people had then already 
occupied the maritime plain of Palestine. 

When after the time of Menephtah the curtain once more rises on 
the history of interior Palestine, our source of information is the 
Bible, and Israel is struggling for that supremacy there, which she 

Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 37. 

43 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 278. 


39 Op. cU., pp. 157-61. 

40 Ibid., Vol. Ill, pp. 256-63. 
4* Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 34. 
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finally won. Before her appearance, however, some Amorites had 
pushed across the Jordan from central Palestine, and established a 
kingdom in the region between the Jabbok and the Amon, the capital 
of which was Heshbon (Num., chap. 21, and Deut., chaps. 1-4)1 
The facts, which for lack of space have been passed in review in 
this imperfect chronicle-like form, make it clear that before the com¬ 
ing of Israel the Holy Land, which stretches like a bridge across the 
desert between the two great civilizations of antiquity, had already 
experienced a long and varied history. 
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The modem historian has at his command four distinct and 
mutually supplemental sources of information to aid him in gaining 
a true conception of Israel ’s early history. The first is the testimony 
of the contemporary inscriptions of Egypt, Babylonia, and Palestine. 
Although for the earlier period this source affords but little direct 
evidence regarding the life of the Israelites, it makes it possible to 
trace in definite outlines the background and setting of Hebrew history. 
Moreover, it represents, as a rule, the testimony of eye-witnesses who 
were not dependent upon tradition for their data. The second source 
is the evidence furnished by archaeological discovery and research. 
It likewise greatly enriches our knowledge of the atmosphere and 
conditions amid which the drama of Israel ’s history unfolded. The 
third is the geography, customs, and life of the unchanging East of 
today. The chief direct source, however, will always be the evidence 
afforded by the biblical narratives themselves, after they have been 
carefully analyzed and classified according to their origin and relative 
historical values. Where there are two or more variant accounts of 
the same event, the testimony of the oldest witness is naturally given 
the precedence. Usually its data are also found to be in closest 
agreement with the evidence furnished by the contemporary inscrip¬ 
tions. The task of the historian is, with the aid of a trained imagina¬ 
tion, to combine in a living whole the variant and sometimes con¬ 
flicting data, derived from all these different sources. 

It is obvious that the modern conception of Israel’s life will differ 
in many respects from previous histories, which were based upon 
much more limited information and were written with little regard 
to the relative values of the various historical narratives. If the 
resulting picture is somewhat different from the older and more fami¬ 
liar one the student of today has the definite assurance that it repre- 
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sents far more truly the actual nature of the unique revelation per¬ 
fected in the life of the Israelitish race. Modern historical research 
has not overturned, but only established the essential facts on firmer 
foundations. As the grotesquely supernatural elements peculiar to 
the later versions of the traditions disappear in the light of contem¬ 
porary testimony and that of the oldest biblical source, Hebrew history 
becomes only the more truly divine and significant. Its message is none 
the less authoritative and far more intelligible, because it is the message 
of God, through actual life, to the life of today. The vital contact 
and kinship of IsraeFs history with that of the past and present explain 
its perennial fascination and practical value. In the modern history 
of that ancient race and age it is also possible to trace clearly the 
gradual and progressive unfolding of that direct knowledge of God 
and intellectual faith in him which was Israeli supreme gift to the 
world. 

Hebrew history really begins in the great crisis which resulted in 
the exodus from Egypt. Regarding the ancestors of the tribes, which 
ultimately coalesced into a nation, we have only variant traditions, 
evidently long transmitted from mouth to mouth. While it is by no 
means improbable that Abraham and Jacob and Joseph actually 
lived and passed through many of the experiences attributed to them 
by the traditions in the Book of Genesis, it is evident that in these 
stories later prophets and priests have also, in a most effective and 
marvelous way, given expression to their own exalted ideals and 
teachings. Thus Abraham is portrayed as the perfect servant of 
God; Jacob is the typical Israelite; Joseph, the ideal successful man 
of affairs. The primary value of these stories, therefore, is didactic 
and religious, rather than historical; and yet many of them, in their 
original form, were doubtless current at a very early period among 
the Arabian and Canaanitish ancestors of the Hebrews. Thus, 
though they have been greatly modified by oral transmission and 
adapted to the noble, religious purpose that they at present conserve, 
they still reflect many important historical facts and are in perfect 
harmony with the contemporary inscriptions. 

The stories in Genesis suggest that the immediate ancestors of the 
Hebrews came from northern Arabia, and were a part of the same 
extensive immigration that brought the Moabites, Ammonites, and 
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Edomites to Palestine. While these other tribes soon found homes 
on the east and southeast of Canaan, the ancestors of the Hebrews 
appear to have sought in vain for a permanent place of abode in the 
already crowded land west of the Jordan. Although the one reference 
to Israel in the Egyptian inscription suggests that some of them 
remained in Palestine, a part at least retained their nomadic habits 
and gravitated in time down into the country south of Canaan, whence 
they were ultimately carried to Egypt on the tide which from early 
antiquity had flowed strongly from southwestern Asia along the great 
highways on to that Eden of all Arabian nomads, the Nile valley. 
Some of the oldest Egyptian inscriptions picture Semitic nomads thus 
entering Egypt, and today, at certain seasons of the year, many tribes 
from the Arabian desert may be found encamped near the Nile. 

How far the ancestors of the Hebrews who went to Egypt were 
attracted by the counsels and influence of a kindred Semite, standing 
high in the favor of the king of Egypt, cannot be absolutely deter¬ 
mined. The contemporary Tell el-Amama letters, written by the Egyp¬ 
tian governors of Palestine to their king, refer repeatedly by name to 
two Semites, apparently from Canaan, who held positions of highest 
trust in the courts of Amenhotep III, and of his son, the great reform¬ 
ing king, Amenhotep IV. The authority and functions of one of 
these, a certain Yanhamu, corresponded very closely to those attributed 
to Joseph by Hebrew tradition. His influence was evidently regarded 
as almost equal to that of the Pharaoh himself. 

The Egyptian records contain much evidence regarding the favor¬ 
able attitude of these kings of the Eighteenth Dynasty toward Asia¬ 
tics. Not only were Semites to be found holding high positions in the 
court, but many Semitic words and ideas and customs were then 
introduced into conservative Egypt. While no reference' has been 
found or probably ever will be found, in contemporary sources, to 
the nomadic ancestors of the Hebrews and to their immigration to 
the delta of the Nile, the reigns of Amenhotep III and IV furnish a 
most satisfactory background for the events reflected in the tra¬ 
ditions of Genesis. The well-known contempt of the Egyptians for 
shepherds also explains their readiness to welcome foreigners who 
were willing to care for their flocks and herds. The oldest Hebrew 
traditions represent the Israelites as thus occupied, and as assigned 
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to the pasture lands lying between their earlier desert home and the 
eastern delta of the Nile. There they naturally retained their no¬ 
madic habits, and also their contact with their kinsmen who had 
remained behind. 

The death of the reformer king, Amenhotep IV, marked a great 
change in the policy of the kings toward the many foreigners in their 
midst. The leading rulers of the succeeding dynasty were obliged 
to wage a protracted, and in the end a losing, war with the Hittites 
for the continued possession of the lands lying along the eastern 
Mediterranean. Early in the reign of the great Rameses II a drawn 
battle was fought near Kadesh on the Orontes, which was followed 
by a remarkable treaty between the Egyptians and the Hittites, 
according to which each agreed to aid in protecting the interests of 
the other and to return all fugitive slaves escaping from one country 
to the other. This treaty with his formidable rival left Rameses II 
free to devote the remainder of the sixty-seven years that he reigned to 
maintaining his control of Palestine, and above all to carrying out the 
vast building enterprises, the remains of which still testify to the 
intensity and extent of his activity. 

Temples were reared or repaired, huge statues of himself were 
set up at scores of places, and large arsenals or store cities were built 
in the eastern delta of the Nile, as bases of supply for the large army 
that was required to hold Canaan in subjection. Excavations have 
revealed the sites of some of these cities—among others one which 
probably corresponds to the biblical Pithom—and the bricks bear the 
seal of this royal builder. 

It is evident that these stupendous enterprises called for huge 
armies of workmen, and that the foreigners within and on the borders 
of Egypt, in keeping with oriental usage, would be forced to perform 
the onerous task. Passing from the hard life of the desert, where 
only the fittest survive, to the more favorable conditions afforded by 
their Egyptian home, the Israelites, according to a well-known law, 
would rapidly increase in numbers until, as the biblical narratives 
suggest, they became so numerous as to be feared, even by the Egyp¬ 
tians themselves. The probabilities therefore are that the Pharaoh 
of the oppression was the famous Rameses II. 

Held down under his strong hand, the condition of the Israelites was 
both pitiable and critical. Their racial loyalty and faith were both being 
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slowly crushed. It was at 
this crisis, as at every other 
period of stress in Israel’s 
history, that a deliverer 
arose. His zeal in avenging 
a wrong done to one of his 
race committed the youthful 
Moses to the deliverance of 
his kinsmen, and sent him 
forth a fugitive, back to the 
land and people whence 
his ancestors had probably 
once come. Adopted by 
the Midianite clan, at 
whose head stood Jethro, a 
worshiper of Jehovah, the 
God of Sinai, Moses 
entered upon his training 
as the prophet of the Deity 
whom his oppressed kins¬ 
men in Egypt had prob¬ 
ably once recognized, but 
now almost forgotten. The 
overpowering sense of need, 
the burning desire for 
divine help and guidance, 
and the austere life of the 
desert, all prepared the 
mind of the young Hebrew 
to receive his call and 
message. The rumor of the 
decay of the once powerful 
Nineteenth Dynasty, and of 
the evils that threatened 
Egypt, was the summons 
to active service. 

His message to his 
oppressed kinsmen was like 
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a hand reached to a drowning mam “Be loyal to Jehovah, the God 
of your fathers; trust him, and follow the guidance of his prophet, and 
he will surely deliver you.” The Hebrew stories of the plagues record, in 
the characteristic language of popular tradition, the means whereby the 
way of escape was opened. In the earlier Judean prophetic accounts 
they are the plagues common at all times in oriental countries—foul 
water, frogs, insects, contagious diseases, hail, and locusts—only 
appallingly severe. The contemporary Egyptian records also tell 
of the overwhelming calamities that swept over the land of the Nile 
in the years which followed the death of Rameses II and his sons. 
Invaders swarmed down from the north, both by land and by sea; 
civil war between the rival princes, and the anarchy that resulted, 
brought in its train the unprecedented evils which are evidently the 
basis of the biblical stories. The Egyptian records also tell us that 
at one time a body of serfs rose in open revolt in the neighborhood 
of the sacred city of Memphis, and even succeeded in securing definite 
concessions from the ruling authorities. For five years or more a 
Syrian usurper also ruled over northern Egypt. 

By the Egyptians these appalling calamities were interpreted as 
evidence of the disfavor of their gods; by the oppressed Israelites 
they were proof that Jehovah was vindicating his promises through 
his prophets. The truth of their conviction no one can question. It 
was probably about 1200 b. c., when Egypt lay prostrate from the 
attacks from without and from anarchy within, that the Hebrews 
set out on their memorable march, under the leadership of Moses. 
Their goal was the sacred mountain of Jehovah and the land of their 
immediate kinsmen; but between them and freedom apparently 
stretched the huge wall which ran from the Great Sea to the lakes, 
which were in ancient times connected with the arm of the Red Sea. 
Before them high walls and shallow but impassable waters; behind 
them the pursuing Egyptians, and in their hearts a chilling fear that 
Jehovah and his prophet had betrayed them! 

Simply but vividly the oldest Hebrew version of the events tells 
of their deliverance: 

And Jehovah caused the sea to go back by a strong east wind all the night, 
and made the bed of the sea dry. And it came to pass in the watch before the 
dawn that Jehovah looked forth through the pillar of fire and of cloud upon the 
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host of the Egyptians, and he bound their chariot wheels, so that they proceeded 
with difficulty. Then the Egyptians said, ‘‘Let us flee from before Israel; for Jeho¬ 
vah fighteth for them against the Egyptians. ” But the sea returned to its ordinary 
level toward morning, while the Egyptians were flying before it. And Jehovah 
shook off the Egyptians into the midst of the sea, so that not one of them remained. 
Thus Jehovah saved Israel that day out of the power of the Egyptians; and 
Israel saw the Egyptians dead upon the seashore. 

Later Hebrew traditions naturally magnified the details, but they 
only obscure the scene. By the supremely opportune use of the same 
natural forces by which he molded the life and thought and revealed 
himself to other peoples and ages, God wrought the great deliverance. 
The Hebrew prophets rightly recognized the hand of Jehovah in this 
and in all other great crises of their history. Upon the soul of the 
Hebrew race the exodus made a profound impression, for it was the 
definite, concrete evidence to a childlike people that their God was 
not only able but eager to deliver them. They had put their trust 
in him, and it had not been betrayed in their moment of greatest 
distress. Thus the belief in Jehovah as a personal, powerful God, 
present to deliver his people, if they but trusted and were loyal to him, 
became the corner-stone of Israel's primitive faith. 

The exodus also vindicated Moses, and established his position 
as the prophetic leader of the race. It enabled him, as the Hebrews 
reverted to the nomadic life of the wilderness, to impress upon their 
minds his own personality and teachings. In deciding the many legal 
questions that were continually referred to him, as the head of the dif¬ 
ferent tribes and the guardian of Jehovah's oracle, he was able also to 
establish those precedents which shaped many of Israel's later oral 
and written laws. Thus he established his traditional title as the 
great Hebrew lawgiver. 

The Hebrew evidence is not clear regarding the length of the 
wilderness period. Forty years is the Hebrew equivalent of many . 
Rameses III, the first great king of the Twentieth Egyptian dynasty, 
succeeded in maintaining control of Palestine for nearly a generation. 
The story of the spies indicates that the Hebrews made a vain endeavor 
to penetrate Canaan from the south. Some of the kindred tribes— 
the Calebites, the Kenites, and the Jerahmeelites—did gain a foot¬ 
hold on the southern border. The majority of the Hebrew fugitives 
from Egypt, however, adapted themselves to the life of the wilder- 
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ness. As nomads they learned again the lessons of independence 
and courage and self-denial that must be acquired before they could 
gain for themselves a permanent home. Thus, as the later traditions 
so vividly and concretely declare, through all these trying experi¬ 
ences their God was leading and caring for them and instructing 
them in the great school of experience, as well as through the personal 
teachings of their prophetic leader. 

At last Israel’s opportunity came to make the significant transition 
from the nomadic life of the desert to the settled agricultural stage. 
Rallying their forces, they seized the territory of certain Amorite 
kings on the east of the Jordan. There they intrenched themselves, 
probably remaining until their numbers and resources had greatly 
increased. The first chapter of Judges, which is the oldest account 
of the settlement in Canaan, implies that the southern tribes of Judah 
and Simeon were the first to find homes in Canaan, and that they 
entered independently. Among the kindred Arabian tribes already 
settled in the south they found friends, with whom they soon made 
alliances. 

In the light of the primitive record in Judges, chapter 1, and the 
contemporary evidence regarding the conditions in Canaan furnished 
by the Egyptian inscriptions and the Tell el-Amarna letters, it is 
evident that the Israelites must have entered Palestine, not as con¬ 
querors, but as nomadic immigrants, who were content at first to 
seize a few outlying towns and then to settle in the unoccupied uplands, 
leaving the Canaanites in possession of their strong cities in the 
central and northern parts of the land. Jericho, Ai, and Bethel were 
captured by strategy, but the stronger cities, like Jebus, Gezer, 
Shechem, Megiddo, Taanach, Ibleam, Nahalal, were held by the 
older inhabitants until the Hebrews, in the days of Deborah and later 
of David, completed that conquest, which was evidently the basis of 
the familiar, but very late, traditions of the Book of Joshua. 

In many parts of the land, as for example at Gibeon and Shechem, 
the Israelites made alliances and intermarried with the Canaanites. 
Indeed, they appear at first to have gained their foothold in Canaan 
more by peaceful occupation and alliance than by the sword. This 
was especially easy among petty, rival peoples, accustomed to the 
constant influx of kindred Semitic tribes from the neighboring des- 
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erts. Thus each Hebrew clan toiled and struggled and bargained for 
its individual land, with little concern for the problems and fortunes 
of its more distant kinsmen. 

In time, however, their increasing numbers alarmed the Canaan- 
ites of northern Palestine. A certain chieftain by the name of Sisera 
also succeeded in uniting the different Canaanite city-states, espe¬ 
cially about the fruitful plain of Esdraelon, in a coalition for the pur¬ 
pose of bringing the Hebrews into complete subjection. The future 
and faith of Israel hung in the balance, a Canaanite victory meant 
not only the absorption of the Israelites, but their ultimate adoption 
of the religion of the Hebrew conqueror. In the unequal contest 
all the odds seemed to be against the Hebrews. They were still 
in the pioneer stage, widely separated, without any close political 
union or common leader. 

It was at this great crisis that Deborah, with true prophetic insight, 
appreciated the danger and pointed out the one way of escape. Sum¬ 
moning Barak, the strongest chieftain of the north, she sent out the 
call to the tribes to come up to the help of Jehovah against the mighty. 
The appeal was to their faith and loyalty to the God who had deliv¬ 
ered them at earlier crises, as well as to their personal interests. 
Some of the outlying tribes on the west and across the Jordan failed 
to respond, and Judah in the south at this time evidently had no vital 
connection with its northern kinsmen; but nearly all the great tribes 
of the north rallied about the standard of Deborah and Barak. 
Vividly the ancient song in Judges, chapter 5, pictures the scene: 

So a remnant went down against the powerful, 

The people of Jehovah went down against the mighty: 

From Ephraim they rushed forth into the valley, 

Thy brother Benjamin among thy peoples, 

From Machir went down commanders, 

And from Zebulun those who carry the marshal's staff. 

And the princes of Issachar were with Deborah; 

And Naphthali was even so with Barak, 

Into the valley they rushed forth at his back. 


Zebulun was a people who exposed their lives to deadly peril, 
And Naphtali on the heights of the open field. 

Bless Jehovah! 

Kings came, they fought; 
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They fought the kings of Canaan, 

At Taanach by the waters of Megiddo; 

They took no booty of silver. 

From heaven fought the stars, 

From their courses fought against Sisera. 

The river Kishon swept them away, 

The ancient river, the river Kishon. 

O my soul, march on with strength. 

Then did the horse-hoofs resound 

With the galloping, galloping of their powerful steeds. 

Again Jehovah came to the help of his people by the supremely 
opportune use of natural forces. From heaven the stars fought in 
their courses against Sisera. Evidently a fierce thunderstorm swept 
over the alluvial plain of Esdraelon, making the battlefield a morass, 
impassable for horses and chariots, and the swollen Kishon the grave 
of the panic-stricken Canaanites. To Israelite and foe alike this 
natural phenomenon would be convincing proof that Jehovah, the 
God of the storm, was present and fighting in behalf of his people. 
When the chieftain of the vanquished Canaanites perished ignomin- 
iously at the hand of a woman, the Hebrews were left masters of 
central Palestine. Again Jehovah had demonstrated his ability 
and willingness to deliver his people in their time of dire need, and 
thus the bond between himself and his people was firmly reestab¬ 
lished, and the ultimate victory of the Jehovah religion over the 
seductive cults of Canaan assured. 

With the victory on the plain of Esdraelon began the rapid assimi¬ 
lation by the Israelites of the surviving Canaanites, together with their 
institutions and material civilization. The extent and significance 
of the Canaanite influence on Hebrew life and history is often over¬ 
looked. In the arts of agriculture, of writing, and of manufacture 
the conquered continued to be the teachers of the conquerors. Also 
most of the older shrines, and with them many of the religious cus¬ 
toms of the Canaanites, were adopted by the Israelites. These facts 
furnish the historical basis for EzekiePs sweeping statement that the 
Israelitish race was bom in Canaan of Amorite father and Hittite 
mother. It is this remarkable fusion of Arabian and Canaanite blood 
and faith and institutions that explains much of the strength and 
weakness of Israel’s later political and religious life. 
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While the victory by the Kishon demonstrated the necessity and 
advantage of union, the different Hebrew tribes returned to their 
homes without effecting any permanent political organization. The 
so-called period of the judges was Israel’s colonizing era. The race 
was gaining possession of land and a knowledge of agricultural civili¬ 
zation, and laying the foundations for the later kingdom. With no 
central government, they continued to be subject to the attacks of 
the hostile ring of peoples that surrounded them. Local chieftains, 
like Ehud, Jepthah, and Gideon, arose from time to time to lead 
their clans against the invaders, and, as a result of their services, 
enjoyed during their lifetime a local prestige. 

The victory of Gideon over the Midianite robbers is especially 
significant, for on his return he was asked, not only to exercise his 
authority over certain tribes of central Canaan, but also to transmit it 
to his descendants. Thus simply and significantly, as a result of the 
needs of the situation, the institution of the Hebrew kingship grew 
out of that of the tribal sheik. Because of the cruelty and inefficiency 
of Gideon’s son Abimelech, the first experiment in king-making 
proved a failure, but it was a forecast of the next step in the 
evolution of the nation. 

The pressure that finally overcame the strong Semitic and nomadic 
antipathy to all permanent central authority came from the south¬ 
west. About the same time when the Hebrews were entering Canaan 
from the south and east, the Philistines, whose name means “Wan¬ 
derers,” found a home on the rich, rolling plain along the southeastern 
shore of the Mediterrenean. In this fertile and much-exposed posi¬ 
tion that valiant and energetic people soon developed a powerful 
coalition of five allied city-states. 

The Samson stories indicate that even during the latter part of the 
period of the judges the Hebrew tribes of the south began to suffer at 
the hand of their strong rivals. Samson, instead of organizing his 
tribesmen into a united defense, contented himself with striking indi¬ 
vidual blows, which only aroused greater hostility between the two 
peoples. The fourth chapter of First Samuel opens with an account 
of a systematic attempt on the part of the Philistines to subjugate the 
Hebrews. The attack was made against central Israel, where the 
narrow and almost impassible valleys of Judah yield to the broad, open 
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highways of Ephraim. Without organization and leadership, the 
Hebrews were defeated in the first engagement. In their extremity 
they brought to the battlefield their sacred ark, the symbol of the 
presence of Jehovah their Deliverer; but his purpose for his people was 
attained, not through victory, but through the lessons of defeat. 
Under the harsh dominance of the Philistines the Hebrews learned 
that they could never enjoy peacefully the fruits of their labors, 
unless they united under a common ruler. 

Again a divinely enlightened prophet appreciated the needs of 
the situation and took the initiative. The early narrative in the 
ninth and tenth chapters of First Samuel simply but vividly records 
the work of Samuel, the seer of Ramah. It is only in the traditions 
which took form long after, when the evils of the kingship had been 
glaringly revealed by the reigns of such kings as Solomon and Ahab, 
that Samuel is represented as condemning this institution. In the 
older and more historical narratives he it is who under divine guid¬ 
ance found Saul, the stalwart, courageous, patriotic chieftain of Ben¬ 
jamin, and inspired him to strike for the deliverance of his people, 
when a favorable opportunity offered. The situation, as well as 
SamuePs action in anointing Saul, clearly pointed to the kingship 
as the reward of successful action. It was the only institution, 
known in that early age, which would bind tribes and large bodies 
of men together in a stable political organization. With Israel the 
choice lay between anarchy and servitude on the one hand, and free¬ 
dom and national glory on the other. Moreover, the kingship was 
not antithetic to the primitive theocratic idea, which conceived of 
Jehovah as the supreme ruler of his people; rather, the king was 
the earthly representative of the divine Sovereign. It was only when 
later kings failed to fulfil Jehovah’s demands that prophets like 
Hosea and his disciples, from whom the seventh, eighth, and twelfth 
chapters of First Samuel come, declared that the people had set up 
kings, but not from the Lord. 

The occasion which called Saul to the throne was the threat of the 
Ammonites that they would inflict a terrible indignity on the inhab¬ 
itants of the Israelitish town of Jabesh in Gilead. As the message 
went throughout the land, no leader or tribe was found to take up 
the gauntlet, until at last they came to Gibeah. Then the need 
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found the man. Cutting up the oxen with which he had been plow¬ 
ing, Saul sent out these gory reminders with the threat that, if the 
Israelites did not follow him, their oxen would suffer a like fate. 
At last the Hebrews had discovered their master and deliverer. 
Quickly they rallied about him. By a sudden early morning attack 
Saul routed the overconfident Ammonites and returned victorious to 
be acclaimed as king by his grateful countrymen. The call, how¬ 
ever, was to a throne and kingdom which he first must win. The 
Philistines had offered no opposition to the avenging of the Ammonite 
insult; but when Saul’s followers hailed him as king, the act was 
recognized at once as open rebellion. 

So quickly and in such numbers did the Philistine army advance that 
they retained possession of all the important strongholds of central 
Canaan, and struck such terror into the subservient minds of the 
Hebrews that Saul soon foundJiimself supported by only a handful 
of men. 

It was at this critical moment, when the first alarm of the Philis¬ 
tines had yielded to false assurance, that Jonathan, the most attractive 
and chivalric figure in Israel’s early history, by his daring act won 
the throne for his father and independence for his people. Supported 
only by his armor-bearer, he threw himself into a Philistine stronghold 
and instigated a panic which resulted in the rout of the Philistine 
oppressors. Many a time later were Saul’s followers called out to 
repel Philistines and other foreign invaders; and in the end Israel’s 
first king fell on the battlefield before the old foes of his race. But 
henceforth the Hebrew kingdom was an established institution, and 
that era of rapid political, social, and religious development was 
inaugurated which culminated in the empire under David. 
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FRANK K. SANDERS, PH.D., D.D. 

Boston, Mass. 

The international series of lesson selections for 1907 is chosen 
from the first nine books of the Old Testament, taken in order. 
Practically speaking, they are taken from the historical portions of 
these books. No portion of the Old Testament offers problems 
more serious or more instructive than these—problems whose solu¬ 
tion determines many other important queries. There are many 
who fear that the facing of these difficulties will involve a lowering of 
their confidence in the Bible as transmitting divine truth to mankind. 
But the number is steadily growing less of those who refuse to give 
eandid consideration to valid arguments which may throw light 
upon these gravely important questions. The great majority of 
the biblical students of today are diligent seekers after truth and 
eager users of established facts. It is to such that this article appeals. 
It will be intentionally untechnical. It is not in any sense an argu¬ 
ment for the independent scholar, nor even for the average student 
of Old Testament literature. For such the Beginnings of Hebrew 
History , which makes the first volume of Professor Kent’s notable 
series, “The Students’ Old Testament,” or the Introduction to 
the Literature of the Old Testament , by Driver, will amply suffice. 
They give in complete detail the arguments for the conclusions 
which will in this article be merely stated. 

The nine Old Testament books in question include the whole of 
the Pentateuch, three books which are plainly narrative, and one 
which is, in form, a story. Even a superficial examination reveals a 
rich variety of literary material. The Pentateuch is composed in 
part of matter which is narrative in form, in part of legal documents. 
The narrative portions from Genesis to First Samuel contain, here 
and there, poems of varying length. The legal material in the 
Book of Deuteronomy differs radically from that in the Books of 
Leviticus and Numbers. The narrative sections abound in puzzling 
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alterations of style and theme, as when one reads the fourth, then the 
fifth, and then again the sixth chapters of Genesis; and in duplicates, 
more or less close, of the narrative. 

Such facts as these would have led naturally to the view that these 
books represent the results of a gradual growth of material into an 
impressive literary whole, substantially as modem reverent scholar¬ 
ship holds, were it not for the long-standing influence of the traditional 
view of the authorship and history of the books, which regards 
Moses as the author of the Pentateuch and is inclined to attribute 
to Joshua and Samuel the authorship of the others. 

It is most unfortunate that the American Revision Committee 
in the Standard version of 1901 perpetuated the misleading titles to 
the first five of the Old Testament books, which seem to attribute 
them to Moses as their author. Probably few, if any, of the living 
scholars to whose self-sacrifice and erudition the Christian world 
owes this masterpiece of usefulness among the long line of noble 
versions of the English Bible, would seriously defend in any absolute 
sense the Mosaic authorship of the first five books. Many there are 
who regard the Pentateuch as containing much Mosaic material, 
who can no longer hold to the view that Moses was the one who 
gave to this material its present setting. 

The original Hebrew Bible had nothing to say as regards author¬ 
ship in the title of any of these books. The rabbinical scholars 
cared very little for distinguishing them as books. To them the 
Pentateuch was a section of the Sacred Scriptures which was to be 
read and studied as a whole. They called it the Thora or Law, for 
they were interested in it as law rather than as history. So far as 
the separate books were distinguished, they were given as titles 
simply the first distinctive phrase in each. Thus Genesis was called 
“In the beginning,” Exodus was “Now these are the names,” and 
so on. The names familiar to our ears were given to these books 
by the editors of the Septuagint, the great translation of the Old 
Testament into Greek, made not long before the Christian era. 
To these Greek scholars we owe not alone the excellent and appropri¬ 
ate names for the individual books of the Bible, but the habit of 
studying them as books, and their rearrangement and classification 
into substantially the order which all English Bibles use today. 
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Nor do the books themselves give any intimation regarding 
their authorship. There are passages in which Moses is declared 
to have written down certain details, but he is prevailingly referred 
to in the third person, and exactly like the other personalities men¬ 
tioned. 

The only foundation for the view that the Pentateuch was written 
down by Moses and transmitted intact to us lies in Jewish tradition. 
To many such a source would seem authoritative; and so it did 
seem to our fathers. The scholar of today has, however, a very 
limited respect for the judgments of the Jewish rabbis. They 
taught with all seriousness, in the very same connection in which we 
find their declaration that Moses wrote the Pentateuch and Job and 
that Joshua wrote the book called Joshua, and that Samuel wrote 
Judges, Ruth, and First Samuel, 1 the astonishing fact that Abraham 
co-operated with David in writing the eighty-ninth psalm. 3 No one 
who is really acquainted with the crudeness and childishness of their 
statements regarding the Bible is able to put confidence in them as 
serious authorities. In the fifteenth century, when there was a 
revival of Hebrew learning among the scholars of Europe, Jewish 
rabbis were the only available teachers, and their views regarding 
the Old Testament made a lasting impression upon the biblical 
students and teachers of England and Germany, who assumed that 
an unbroken tradition, two thousand years or so in age, was indis¬ 
putable. 

The historical study of the Bible is not absolutely modern, yet 
the thoroughgoing application of the historical method is com¬ 
paratively recent. The essence of the method is in searching a 
writing for its own evidence regarding its character, origin, and 
history. Just as soon as the student begins to read the Bible care¬ 
fully with these ends in view, he is compelled to depart from tradi¬ 
tional views, but finds himself exchanging them for others which 
are far preferable. 

The one who studies the first nine books of the Old Testament 
notices readily that the first five or six books belong together. The 
Book of Deuteronomy concludes the story of the life of Moses, but 

1 The tract B&ba b&thra, 146. 

2 See Driver’s keen note, Introduction , p. vii. 
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does not bring to an equally satisfactory close the series of events 
with which the great lawgiver had to do. The land of Canaan had 
been promised to the fathers. The story of the Book of Joshua is 
necessary to complete the account of its conquest and settlement by 
the Hebrews. This argument from contents for placing the first 
six books in one group is supported by an argument from style. 
The literary peculiarities of the first five books are also found in 
Joshua. Hence scholars are accustomed to speak of the Hexateuch 
rather than of the Pentateuch. 

The unity of these six books is very plain, but it is not the sort of 
unity produced by a single author, but rather the unity produced by 
an editor. It is, as McFadyen says, a unity of idea, not of execution. 
It illustrates the general progress of a great divine plan, but utilizes 
very varied material, sometimes of the most opposite character. 
The narrative is not always self-consistent. In Ex. 33:7-11 the 
sacred tabernacle is described as a tent, pitched outside of the camp, 
guarded by Joshua (33:11); in the Book of Numbers it is in the very 
center of the encampment, strictly guarded by Levites. In Ex. 6:3 
it declares solemnly that God was not known to Abraham by his 
name Jehovah, and yet in Gen. 15:7 we read that Jehovah appeared 
to Abraham and said, “ I am Jehovah that brought thee out of Ur of the 
Chaldees.” Again, one finds the narrative curiously repeating itself, 
as when the origin of the name “Beersheba” is twice explained; 
once (Gen. 21:31) when Abimelech and Abraham made a treaty; 
again (26:33) in connection with an exactly similar treaty between 
Isaac and Abimelech. In Ex. 3:13 Moses does not know the name 
of the God of his fathers and is given the name, Jehovah, anew; in 
Ex. 6 :3 the same facts are related again. 

These and many other facts, which are given in detail by Driver 
or Kent, make it clear that the Hexateuch at least is literature with 
a history of growth behind it, not a mere record of events, made as 
they occur. This conclusion seems all the more reasonable when 
one recalls the great stretch of time which the six books purport to 
cover, and when one realizes the character of the history. It is a 
survey of generations, not a set of annals. It gathers up and exhibits 
the progress of centuries. It gives the reader the impression of the 
judgment of a historian, rather than of the report of a chronicler. 
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It is the deliberate conclusion of the sober and reverent scholar¬ 
ship of today that the Hexateuch was the outgrowth of four or live 
hundred years of active literary history, in addition to the centuries 
preceding the beginnings of literary composition—the centuries 
when the deeds were being enacted and the words said or sung 
which find a place. As it is read by us today, it represents the 
final combination of four distinguishable groups of narratives, each 
existing previously in an independent form. 

The story of the gradual discovery of these four great sources of 
the hexateuchal narrative is fascinating. It covers the history of 
more than a century and a half. As early as 1753 a. d., on the 
basis of the fact that certain sections of the Book of Genesis use the 
Hebrew word “Elohim” for God, while certain other sections use 
the word “Jehovah,” each being maintained consistently, the hy¬ 
pothesis was reached that two source-documents were discernible, 
differing in their use of the divine name. It was gradually noted 
that the passages set into contrast by this difference were characterized 
also by differences of style. In Genesis, for instance, the first and 
fifth chapters, which use the name “God,” stand in marked contrast 
with those intervening, which use the name “Jehovah.” They are 
formal, precise, almost legal in their repetition of regular phrases; 
while the latter is picturesque, vivid, with a narrative style which 
possesses great variety. So marked are these differences that other 
passages can be readily picked out by means of them, such as Gen. 
7:6-12 or 9:1-7, which clearly belong to the same strand of narrative 
as the first chapter. Again, it was discovered that the passages thus 
differentiated by the use of varying terms for the Divine Being, and 
by differences of phraseology and style, were further distinguishable 
by their religious ideas. The precise and formal passages convey 
an idea of God that is majestic and transcendent. The picturesque, 
poetic passages often describe the Divine Being in terms which are 
almost human, as when Jehovah is spoken of as walking in a garden, 
or partaking of hospitality, or holding a discussion with a man. 
Finally, it was found that when the passages thus discriminated 
were arranged by themselves, a curious parallelism and completeness 
of each became apparent. 

Thus arose the hypothesis that the first few chapters of Genesis 
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at least were compiled from two earlier documents of marked indi¬ 
viduality. Originally these documents were distinguished, in 
accordance with the name for God which each seemed to prefer, 
as the Jehovistic and the Elohistic. As the study of the subject 
proceeded, certain puzzling variations from these criteria appeared. 
Genesis, chap. 20, for instance, answers to all the characteristics 
of the Jehovistic narratives, except that it uses the word “Elohim,” 
or “God,” for the divine name; and not infrequently thereafter 
parallel cases are found involving the same fact. This revealed a 
third type of narrative, like the Jehovistic, but having an indi¬ 
viduality of its own. 

These three types of narrative—one precise, repetitious, formal, 
dignified, institutional, first known as the Elohistic narrative, but 
later as the Priestly narrative, because it was seen to harmonize with 
the priestly legislation and with the priestly history in Chronicles; 
another free, flowing, lifelike, anthropomorphic, first known as the 
Jehovistic narrative, but now more generally called the Judean 
prophetic narrative, as indicating the prevailing interests of the 
authors and their standing, while avoiding the confusions of the 
earlier name; the third a similarly vivid, yet reverent, informal 
narrative, known as the Ephraimite prophetic narrative, because of 
its marked interest in details which belong to the northern king¬ 
dom—represent, according to the belief of scholars today, three 
great sources from which the first four and, in large part, the sixth 
books of the Old Testament were compiled. The fifth book, Deu¬ 
teronomy, stands by itself, being independent in origin. Since it 
was incorporated into the Hexateuch, we must recognize four impor¬ 
tant sources for the completed work. 

Its history may be simply described. The Hexateuch, as already 
stated, is a literary unity, but one which grew by a process of accre¬ 
tion. It contains material of many ages. As McFadyen remarks 
in his fascinatingly worded Introduction , “centuries of religious 
thought must lie between the God who partakes of the hospitality 
of Abraham under a tree (Gen., chap. 18) and the majestic, trans¬ 
cendent, invisible Being at whose word the worlds are bom (Gen. 
chap. i). M It is, as a whole, literature of noble type and undoubted 
power. 
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Now, if a student of Hebrew history ask himself at what period such 
literature could have been produced, he cannot find a date earlier than 
the days of David and Solomon. Before then literature of the true 
sort had no opportunity. The Hebrew people were struggling for 
very existence, or feeling their way to nationality. It was David 
who really gave his people a sense of strength and superiority, who 
gave them an outlook and a future, and hence an impulse to survey 
their origins. It was in his day that the prophetic order assumed 
importance and dignity, developing ultimately a class of trained 
men with leisure for literary pursuits. 

For these prophetic narratives, burning with a desire to kindle 
a flame of religious patriotism in the hearts of their countrymen by 
setting before them the inspiring history of their past as God had 
developed it, there was at hand an abundance of material in the 
songs and traditions and records of the past. Some of these tradi¬ 
tions were inherited from the Semitic past; others were the reflection 
or record of historical facts in the experience of the Hebrew people. 
Some explained historical movements; others, existing customs; 
still others, proper names of persons or places. Some were asso¬ 
ciated with great and well-known leaders; others, with shrines, 
or landmarks. Connected with these prose traditions were collec¬ 
tions of songs and ballads, such as the Book of Jashar (Josh, io: 
12-14; II Sam. 1:17-27) or the Book of the Wars of Jehovah 
(Num. 21:14). These collections must represent many others, for 
the frequency with which a poetical structure appears in the narrative 
portions of the Old Testament indicates the variety, richness, and 
frequency of early Hebrew poetic compositions. It is not in the 
least unlikely that written records of varying fulness were available, 
but their existence is purely conjectural. 

Not far from the middle of the ninth century b. c. a prophet or 
group of prophets in Judah first attempted a history of the Hebrew 
people from the very beginning of human history. It was essentially 
a history of the divine dealings with the nation and a presentation 
of each important event of that history in its orderly development. 
This Judean prophetic narrative, commonly referred to as J, was 
full of the thought of God, as a living, loving personality to be loved 
and obeyed by the individual as well as by the covenant nation. To 
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inculcate loyalty to him, the faithful One, was its dominant purpose. 
Its patriotism is hardly less apparent. The writer or writers were 
lovers of their country and their people, and purposed chiefly to stir 
the souls of their fellow-men to greater fidelity to God and the 
kingdom. 

It is hardly correct to speak of one author. There was rather a 
group of them, or more exactly a school. The Judean prophetic 
narrative is not strictly homogeneous, and undoubtedly received 
additions of one sort and another during a long period of time. Yet 
for all practical purposes it may be distinguished as one great source 
of the Hexateuch, furnishing more than one-third of its contents and 
the bulk of the prophetical portion of the earlier sections. 

A century later is the usually accepted date for the production of 
the second great prophetic narrative of Israel’s history, usually 
referred to as E, traces of which come to view with the fifteenth 
chapter of Genesis. This was prepared by a group of prophets of 
the northern kingdom, The Judean prophecy narrative began with 
the creation of mankind (Gen., chap. 2) and included the earliest 
traditions of civilization. The northern or Ephraimite narrative 
probably began with the story of the call of Abraham and God’s 
covenant with him, possibly with an account of his ancestry; but 
there is no evidence that it went back of that. The Ephraimite 
narrative was more definitely personal and religious than the Judean, 
and thus in a way justified itself. It is the source of many of the 
notable character-sketches of the Hexateuch. It laid great stress 
upon God’s interpositions on behalf of his people, and his guidance 
of them. We may imagine that its writers felt that full justice had 
not been done in the earlier narrative to the divine factor in the 
nation’s history. They showed that God wrought out his splendid 
purpose through the great leaders and fathers of Israel, and that 
from time to time he gave them encouragement and instruction by 
dreams or angelic messengers, or through his prophetic spokesmen. 
Their conceptions of God were more advanced, more spiritual than 
those of the earlier Judean writers. They would hardly have dared 
to speak of God as “walking in the garden in the cool of the day,” 
or as taking food under the tree in front of Abraham’s tent. The 
century intervening between the preparation of the document J and 
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the production of the earliest form of the document E must have been 
years of progressive religious thinking. 

For some time these two great prophetic versions were current, 
side by side. Within a few decades of the supposed date of the 
preparation of E the northern kingdom fell, in 722 b. c. There is 
evidence that slight additions were made to this narrative, while it 
was still extant independently; but these additions may well have 
been made, as we would naturally expect that they would be, by 
Judean scholars. However that may be, it is true that the Judean 
prophetic circle, in the days of Hezekiah, or more probably in the 
days of Josiah, combined the two prophetic narratives into one, 
which is commonly referred to as JE. The marked individuality 
of each made this possible without undue repetition or too costly 
reconstruction. The Judean prophets seem to have given J the 
preference, but not where E was of more value. The relative com¬ 
pleteness of each narrative when segregated shows the care that 
was taken to preserve everything of distinctive value. The resulting 
history of the Hebrew people was better balanced and more compre¬ 
hensive than either, while it retained all of the characteristics which 
had given them value. 

Thus two centuries of prophetic activity had resulted in a power¬ 
ful narrative of God’s relationship to Israel’s growth, a narrative 
sermon which made for reverence and loyalty and obedience, and 
was intended to produce just such results. 

In the days of Josiah we know that a lawbook came to light 
which produced a wonderful effect upon both king and people, 
leading to a far-reaching movement of reform. That code of law, 
with its narrative setting, forms one of the most remarkable books of 
the Hexateuch or of the Old Testament. Its narrative setting and 
the combination of it with JE appear to have been the work of the 
prophets of the exile. 

But the combined work JED was still distinctively prophetic. 
Apparently this led, in connection with the collection and edition of 
the laws of the nation which resulted in Ezra’s book of the law, 
to the writing, or at least to the sketching, of a third history of Israel, 
this time by priestly writers, who felt that justice had not been done 
to the institutional history of the nation. This document, known 
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commonly as P, aimed to indicate the origin and development of 
Israel’s institutions and the historical origin of the law. So different 
was it from the prophetical JED that a third combination was readily 
made in course of time which resulted in the Hexateuch, substantially 
as we read it today. 

The Hexateuch is thus a literature in itself, a splendid monument 
of religious zeal and insight; a contribution, not of one mind or even 
of one group of godly men, but of a long series of attempts, gene¬ 
ration after generation, to interpret God’s dealings with his people 
and to emphasize his love and goodness, his power and faithfulness. 
However impressive as a literary achievement, it is of far greater 
significance as a record of the advancing spiritual life of a people 
with true religious genius. 

Considering each book of the Hexateuch by itself from the stand¬ 
point of its sources, we may note that Genesis exhibits the three 
sources J, E, and P more clearly than any other book, because E 
and P assume in Ex., chaps. 3 and 6, that God was first revealed as 
Jehovah to Moses, and therefore refrain in Genesis from its use, 
thus giving a clear mark of identification. E is rather fragmentary 
and supplemental, although important. The fourteenth chapter of 
Genesis cannot be identified with either of these three narratives; 
it seems to be a special source. The splendid poem in Gen., chap. 
49, may have been preserved in a poetic collection. 

Exodus exhibits solid sections of the P document in chaps. 25-31 
or 35-40. The two prophetic narratives are readily observable, 
yet they are so blended that the separation is very difficult and often 
quite uncertain. In this book also we find a poem (chap. 15) taken 
doubtless from the poetic collections of the Hebrews. 

Leviticus contains no JE material, but is wholly from P. It is not 
strictly homogeneous. Even a careless reader can see that chaps. 
17-26 differ markedly from other portions of the book. 

Numbers is mainly from P. In the narrative portions we find 
JE very closely blended. There are quotations from a book, “the 
Book of the Wars of Jehovah,” and from other poetical sources. 

Deuteronomy introduces a new document, D, peculiar to itself, 
and includes little, if any, of the others. 

Joshua draws its concrete and valuable historical data in the 
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first twelve chapters from JE which is so blended as to make a certain 
separation difficult. The isolated notes of the struggle with the 
Canaanites found here and there throughout chaps. 13-22, and 
repeated in Judg., chap. 1, are probably from J, but the fine review 
in chap. 24 is from E. Fully half of the book comes from P, and 
represents that document more fairly than any other portion of the 
Hexateuch, exhibiting its narrative no less than its legal value. 

In the Book of Joshua appears a new literary factor, due to a 
general re-editing of the historical books, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
and Kings, during the exile by the group of prophetic scholars who 
produced Deuteronomy. Chapter 1; 5:4, 6-8; 9:1, 2, 28-43; 
chap. 23, belong to this source, called often deuteronomic, since the 
characteristic phraseology of Deuteronomy appears. 

These deuteronomic editors arranged the histories in their present 
order, and furnished the introduction and the explanatory passages 
referred to above in Joshua, which they separated from the Hexa¬ 
teuch and made the first of the series of historical books. 

The Book of Judges furnishes an interesting and valuable illus¬ 
tration of the literary growth of a biblical book. A line can be 
easily and sharply drawn between early material, its first embodi¬ 
ment in literary form, and the later editorial shaping of the whole. 
The stories about the judges, with their naive and warlike atmos¬ 
phere, are clearly popular tales resting on actual facts. But 
these stories are set into an interpretative framework easily recog 
nizable as deuteronomic. It sets forth a sort of philosophy of the 
history, calling attention to the fact that unfaithfulness to Jehovah 
was followed regularly by punishment, that by penitence, and then 
forgiveness. Six stories are told in illustration. The story of 
Abimelech, and the notices of Shamgar and the minor judges have 
no framework, which suggests that they were added at the time 
that 1:1 to 2:5 were prefixed and chaps. 17 to 21 appended to the 
book. 

The Book of Ruth is a beautiful idyl, a sweet and touching story 
which speaks for itself. 

The Book of First Samuel is a splendid specimen of Hebrew 
historical writing at its best. Like its immediate predecessors, it 
was clearly of prophetic origin. It apparently deals with the happen- 
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ings of upward of a century, really accounting for the progress of 
that century through its personalities. The first twelve chapters, 
which include the selections of the International lessons for 1907, 
are to be rated with the central portion of the Book of Judges. Eli 
and Samuel are virtually to be classed with the judges. The deu- 
teronomic editorial element is apparent in chap. 12. 

This sketch of the sources of these early books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment reveals their character and their value. The books represent 
sifted material, which had already approved itself to the popular mind 
and heart before it was used in broader and finer ways by these 
prophetic and priestly men of God. It pleased God to reveal himself 
through generations and groups of reverently minded men, rather 
than through a selected personality here and there. The Old 
Testament was not in any sense due to accident, or to mere historical 
or even to religious research. The motives that gave it gradual 
form were those which have inspired great and glorious achievements 
in every age, for which men have yielded their lives and spent their 
energies. They were the compelling power of a great and growing 
ideal of God and man, which led these earnest men to deem it their 
high and holy duty to pass on to the men and women of their genera¬ 
tion and of the future what had spoken to their heart. Perhaps 
none of them even faintly dreamed of the way in which God would 
crown their work. 

The Old Testament grew as the people of Israel became spirit¬ 
ually wise. Its message at every stage was a vital message regarding 
God in his relations with man; therefore it was eternal. 
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There is nothing improbable in the general trend of the story in 
the Bible that some nomad clans from Canaan, or the desert to the 
south, wandered into Egypt, and were there gradually impressed 
into the service of the king. When we pass to the story of the exodus 
under the leadership of Moses, and the conquest and settlement of 
Palestine, we are on sure historic ground, and accordingly have 
good historic documents. 

The nomads who found their way into Egypt certainly carried a 
religion along with them, but we have little direct information about 
its character. The stories of the patriarchs were written long after 
the events described, and the religion portrayed is that of the author’s 
day. Whether it was also the religion of the nomads themselves is 
a matter about which nothing positive can be said. 

It does appear, however, that the religion of the sojourners 
in Egypt changed or decayed; for it was manifestly a part of the 
programme of Moses to restore pre-existing conditions. The con¬ 
stant appeal to the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob shows his 
conservative purpose. Nevertheless a religious restoration is never 
complete. The course of divine events is always forward; and a 
backward course can only be seeming under the leadership of such 
a great man of God as Moses. As we know the religion of Israel, 
and as it is important for us, it starts with Moses. From that point 
onward its development can be traced, and there is a certain contin¬ 
uity. A great deal of the writings once attributed to Moses comes 
from a far later age. Some of the institutions ascribed to him belong 
rather to the period of the Babylonian exile. But that Moses com¬ 
muned with Jehovah on the lonely heights of Mt. Sinai is beyond 
question; and the result of those communings is written eternally 
in the Hebrew and in the Christian religions. 

But we must not look upon Moses as chiefly concerned with the 
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preparation of a system of religion; for his purpose was rather 
political than ecclesiastical. His system of religion came from the 
fixed idea that God was all in all, and that there could be no good 
political life except as it was intertwined with a sound religious life. 
Moses inculcated three things: (1) the idea that the people should 
worship Jehovah; (2) that they should recognize obligations to each 
other, so as to form a proper social fabric; (3) and that the basis of 
it all was found in right moral conceptions. The religion of Moses 
was ethical rather than ceremonial. 

The great religious work of Moses was the establishment of the 
worship of Jehovah as the God of the Hebrews. Whence Moses 
himself obtained this cult is another matter. It is held by many 
today, that Jehovah was the Kenite God, and that his worship came 
to Moses through his marriage with the daughter of Jethro, a Kenite 
priest of Jehovah. What we know is this: two of the historical 
sources of the Pentateuch, the Ephraimite (E) and the Priest Code, 1 
represent Jehovah as a God previously unknown to Israel or to 
Moses, while the other source, the Judean (J), carries back the worship 
of Jehovah to the beginning of history. It seems clear that Jehovah 
was not worshiped in Egypt, and that Moses first set that cult upon 
enduring foundations. There was much apostasy and idolatry at 
various times in Israel; but from the time of Moses to the present 
day the Hebrew people have never ceased to recognize Jehovah as 
their God. 

It is one thing, however, for a great leader to promulgate a reli¬ 
gious system far in advance of the conditions of his age; it is quite 
another for that system to become the actual use of the people. The 
stories of Moses’ time bear abundant testimony to the rebellion of 
the people against the principles taught by him. Therefore it is 
probable that the religion of Israel in the period between Moses and 
Samuel, the period of the conquest and settlement of Palestine, 
represents a development of the old religion, modified gradually as 
it absorbed something of the spirit of the great leader. 

For this period we are not reduced to conjecture altogether, but 
have some ancient and positive testimony. To that we shall now 
turn in detail. 

1 E in Ex. 3:13 ff.; P in Ex. 6:2 ff. 
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The oldest source available, probably the earliest literature in the 
Bible, is the Song of Deborah (Judg., chap. 5). This song is nearly 
contemporary with the great battle it celebrates. We‘must see what 
light it throws upon the religion of the time. 

In this poem we note that Jehovah is the national God. It is to 
his standard that the tribes are to rally. He is praised for the victory, 
not Baal, or any other deity (vs. 11). The enemies of Israel are his 
enemies (vs. 31). There we see the fruit of Moses’ teaching in the 
generation directly following him. Jehovah therefore is the leader in 
a righteous war, and the victory is a tribute to his power. Jehovah 
came to the succor of his oppressed people (vss. 4 f., 13); and Meroz, 
which probably aided and abetted the enemy, is blamed because 
they “came not to the help of Jehovah.” 

When Jehovah moved, the natural world was affected. The 
earth trembled, the mountains quaked, the heavens dropped, the 
clouds poured out water, the rivers were flooded, even the stars 2 
in their courses joined in the great battle (vss. 4 f., 20 f). Jehovah 
is praised because the people responded to the call of the prophetess 
(vss. 1 f., 9). The divine will operated upon the hearts of men to 
lead them to their perilous duty. But this will exercised no con¬ 
straining influence; many of the tribes felt it and responded; others 
did not respond, either because they did not recognize the call of the 
prophetess as the command of Jehovah, or because they chose to 
disregard the summons. 

It is a striking fact that in this poem it is conceived to be the 
clear duty of each separate tribe to join in a common national interest. 
Those who took part in the campaign, which was to serve the interest 
of the whole people, were the tribes most nearly affected, viz., those 
bordering on the great plain which was the prize fought for. These 
tribes were Ephraim, Benjamin, Machir, Zebulun, and Issachar; 
and they are praised for their conduct. The tribes which took no 
part in the struggle, Reuben, Gilead, Dan, and Asher, were the 
ones more remote from the scene of battle. But their situation is 
not an excuse for their inaction. The nation was in danger, and it 

a There is no reference here to an astronomical cult; nor do the stars refer to the 
angelic hosts. The meaning is simply that all the forces of nature were arrayed on 
the side of Jehovah. 
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was the duty of all tribes, whether immediately affected or not, to 
come forward. That demand is especially interesting because from 
the first chapter of Judges, it appears that the initial steps in the 
conquest of Canaan were taken by the different tribes, for the most 
part acting independently, according to the separate interests of each 
one. The story in Joshua, chaps. 1-12, describing the conquest 
as the work of all the tribes as acting in a body, reveals a later point 
of view, in which what was, and what should have been, are confused. 
But, however far it is from historic fact, it certainly represents an 
early ideal. This great poet had a conception of a national obliga¬ 
tion which superseded the local interests. 

In the Song of Deborah we have so far found rather highly devel¬ 
oped religious conceptions. But the ideal falls far short of loving 
one’s enemies. The deed of Jael was not as treacherous as we 
might infer from the account in Judg. 4:17 ff.; but Jael did 
strike down a fugitive, who stopped at her door for needed refresh¬ 
ment. The writer, however, knows no pity for an enemy, and so 
we find a glorification of Jael’s blow, which by its relative length 
shows the sentiment of the author. Still more is this lack of pity 
disclosed in the touching picture at Sisera’s home, where the warrior’s 
mother waits anxiously for the return of her son, trying to invent 
reasons for the unexpected delay and endeavoring to find consolation 
in the ingenious suggestions of her attendants. 

From the fact that in this poem Jehovah is regarded as the leader 
of wars, and that a similar conception is found frequently elsewhere 
in these early times, it has been held that Jehovah was worshiped 
originally as the war-God. There are two considerations which tell 
against this theory. First, a people are likely to look to their god 
for what they need at any particular time. The early age of Israel 
was an age of war. This was the period when the tribes secured a 
foothold in Canaan, and then made incessant attacks upon the 
inhabitants until they had destroyed or absorbed them. If they 
looked to Jehovah for help, therefore, it would be for help in war. 
Their God was a God of war, not because that was his special sphere 
of action, but because that was their special need at the moment. 

In the second place, whether we trace back the origin of Jehovah- 
worship among the Hebrews to the patriarchs, or as is more probably 
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correct, to Moses only, there is nothing suggestive of the war-God. 
The patriarchs were not warriors, and the mission of Moses was not 
military, but diplomatic. He was to secure the release of the Hebrews 
by strategy, not by battle. His teaching about Jehovah showed 
him to be the leader of the whole national life, not merely in war. 3 
Some of the people thought that Canaan could be secured by a quick 
attack in war; Moses knew that it could only be acquired by years of 
training. The suggestion therefore that Israel worshiped Jehovah 
in time of war and the Baalim in time of peace 4 has no support in 
fact. 

It might seem that the author of this poem believed not only that 
Jehovah governed the world, but the universe as well, since not only 
mountains and clouds, but the stars also, moved in sympathy with 
him. But such an inference is hardly warranted. The Romans 
believed that Neptune controlled the sea, but Neptune was a national 
deity. Likewise the idea of Jehovah in this poem and in this age 
does not go beyond a nationalistic conception. The enemies of the 
Hebrews are the enemies of Jehovah because they were foreigners 
and strangers. So Jephthah said Chemosh had given the Moabites 
their land as Jehovah had given the Hebrews theirs. The notion 
sometime prevalent among Christians that the heathen have no part 
nor lot in our God is not far removed from this early Hebrew 
theology. 

The fact must not be overlooked that the Song of Deborah was 
the production of one of the rarest geniuses of this period. Such a 
man not only exercises the greatest literary power, but also is inspired 
with the loftiest conceptions. For it takes great ideas, even more 
than a facile pen, to make a poet. It is very likely that the religious 
ideas of this song were far above those held by the people at large. 
We have, however, material which shows religion as practiced among 
the common people. To a case of that kind we shall now proceed. 

The story of the sanctuary of Micah and the migration of Dan 
“is one of the most valuable illustrations of the ancient religious 

3 In the Amalekite war (Ex., chap. 17) Moses appeared to be surprised that the 
Hebrews were victorious only while he held up his hand in prayer—for that is what 
the story means. That would not have been the case if he had been introducing a 
Mars to Israel. 

4 Todd, Politics and Religion in Ancient Israel , p. 86. 
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practices of the Hebrews which the Old Testament contains.” 5 
Micah was an Ephraimite living in the hill country. With some 
money which Micah had stolen from his mother, and which a troubled 
conscience constrained him to restore, a carved and a molten image 
were made. This was conscience money, and hence was appro¬ 
priately set apart for sacred use. Then Micah set up a sanctuary, 
placed his images 6 in it, made an ephod and teraphim (household 
images), and instituted one of his sons as priest. Some time after¬ 
ward a wandering Levite came along, and Micah hired him to be 
priest. The Levite served Micah until the migrating tribe of Dan 
plundered Micah *s shrine, and induced him to accompany them as 
priest of the tribe. 

In this record we have the first clear evidence of the Levitical 
priesthood. It was not yet, nor indeed for centuries later, an offense 
for a layman to serve as priest. Micah installed his son in that 
office, as David long afterward made his sons priests (II Sam. 8:18). 
But even in this very early period 7 a Levite was considered a priest of 
a superior order; for Micah eagerly displaces his son to make room 
for the Levite. Moreover, his expression, “Now I know that 
Jehovah will prosper me, since I have a Levite as my priest” (17:13), 
shows conclusively his high valuation of his new priest. The 
Danites were anxious to secure his services for their tribe. They 
undoubtedly had priests of their own, but the Levite either displaced 
them, or became their chief. Dan was in all later times a famous 
sanctuary. Probably its later reputation was due to the cult estab¬ 
lished by this Levite. 

It is clear that the Levitical priesthood was a regularly established 
order, and was generally recognized as such. The moment the 
Levite appears, Micah is quick to see his value. The Levites had 
some peculiarity in their ministrations by which they were easily 
recognized. When the Danite scouts came near the house of Micah, 

s Kent, Beginnings of Hebrew History, p. 300. 

6 These images were small affairs. From the amount of silver in them they 
would together weigh less than ten pounds avoirdupois. 

7 This story takes us back to a period earlier than most of the stories of the heroes 
in Judges. The migration of Dan seems to have taken place in the generation after 
Joshua (Josh. 19:47). The whole character of the narrative indicates that the story 
is nearly as old as the events described. 
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we are told that they knew the voice of the young man, the Levite 
(18:3). This may be translated, “recognized the sound (or tones) 
of the Levite. ” It can scarcely mean that they personally identified 
his voice as that of a former acquaintance, for the Levite was from 
Bethlehem-judah. It can only mean therefore that the Levite had 
some peculiar way of chanting or singing in his religious exercises, 
which made it possible for anyone to identify his office, just as the 
high churchman may be recognized by his intoning. 

The members of this order were evidently very few. Had there 
been an ampler supply, the Danites would have had Levitical priests 
already, and Micah would have been less distressed if he could easily 
have secured another. Nevertheless, the Levites had no settled way 
of living. This one left his home in Bethlehem because conditions 
of life were too hard there. He wandered over the country a good 
while before he chanced upon Micah, and was then glad to give his 
services for his board, a new suit of clothes, and ten shekels (about 
six dollars) each year (17:10). 

The use of images and ephod were no offense to the priest; 8 
in fact they were the implements of his office, and were probably 
regarded by him as essential. The principal duty of this priest was 
to make inquiries of Jehovah, for this Levite recognized no other 
God. He may have offered sacrifices, although there is no mention 
of an altar. The scouts of Dan sought him to ascertain from Jehovah 
whether or not their quest for a suitable tribal possession would be 
successful. Doubtless Micah found the chief value of his priest in 
his ability always to know that his undertakings were under the 
favorable auspices of Jehovah. 

The ancient record has preserved the name and genealogy of 
this Levite priest; his name was Jonathan, and he was the grandson 
of Moses. 9 The grandson of the great priest, prophet, and states¬ 
man used the ephod and images without scruple. We must suppose 
a rapid deterioration after Moses* time, even in his own family, 

8 So Gideon made an ephod of gold out of the booty taken in war, and set it up 
in his shrine at Ophrah. But Gideon doubtless inquired of Jehovah by this ephod, 
and had no idea that he was idolatrous. 

9 The late editors of the Hebrew text inserted a small letter into the name, and so 
changed Moses into Manasseh, names which differ in the Hebrew unpointed text only 
by the letter . Moses is the original name. 
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or else the religion practiced by Moses was very different from what 
has generally been supposed. 

We find here the Levitical priesthood established in the line of 
Moses. Moses is called a Levite, and in that case the term is under¬ 
stood to mean a tribal connection. In our passage the term denotes 
an office. The tribe of Levi, which was once noted for its fierce 
warlike spirit (Gen. 49:5), has disappeared; and the name survives 
as that of a gentle and peaceful office. 

There are other stories of a primitive type, and in substance at 
least coming from a very early period. The stories of Gideon and 
of Samson reveal the belief in theophanies, a belief supposed also to 
be held by the patriarchs, and filling a larger place in legends about 
them than in any other part of the Bible. The belief in the theophany 
is very likely a survival from the early times; at all events it passed 
away with the period which we are studying. 

Gideon was in the winepress, beating out wheat, when the angel 
or messenger of Jehovah appeared to him. 10 There is no distinction 
drawn in these stories between Jehovah and his angel. Later on 
in the narrative Gideon’s visitor is called Jehovah (6:14). Gideon 
asks a sign “that it is thou who art talking with me” (vs. 17). What 
Gideon wanted was proof that the one who gave him a mission was 
divine, and so had authority to commission him to rid the land of the 
Midianites, and power to aid effectively one of the humblest families 
of one of the poorest clans in Manasseh. The sign or proof was 
forthcoming when Gideon brought meat and bread and broth, either 
for an offering or for the hospitable entertainment of the guest; 
for the angel touched the food, which had been laid upon a rock, 
with his staff, when a fire came from the rock and consumed it, the 
angel at the same time disappearing from sight. 11 

Gideon was satisfied from his sign that he had been visited by 
an angel of Jehovah. At once another emotion seized him: he was 
frightened, as Manoah was under like circumstances; for he had 
seen the angel of Jehovah face to face, and that in the conviction of 

10 The theophany is found in the earliest source, the sign of the fleece in the later. 

11 Similarly the angel of Jehovah who visited Manoah and his wife, promising them 
a son, disappeared. It is expressly stated in this case that the angel ascended in the 
flame (Judg. 13:20); perhaps that is implied in the case of the angel who visited Gideon. 
There are many points of resemblance between the two theophanies. 
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the people meant death to the beholder. This idea of the danger 
to one who beheld Jehovah or his angel survived at least until Isaiah’s 
time, and was held by the most enlightened of all the prophets (Isa. 
6:5). 

Sacred places of many different kinds were believed in at this 
time. In Judg. 4:5 we have a picture of Deborah sitting under the 
palm tree while she gave forth her oracles. Barton is doubtless 
right in his contention that the inspiration of the prophetess was 
furthered by the sacredness of the tree.” The sacredness of a place 
had its origin in some event which happened there, the event always 
being one involving some manifestation of God. Gideon named 
the place of the theophany Jehovah-shalom, and doubtless it was 
afterward regarded as a place peculiarly favorable for divine mani¬ 
festations. The spring which Samson found and named En-hakkore 
(the spring of the supplicant), was known long after (Judg. 15:19). 
It is likely that those who visited the spring or drank of its waters 
felt unusual confidence that God would hear their prayers. The 
threshing-floor of Araunah became the site of the temple altar because 
there Jehovah stayed the plague which had been devastating the 
land of the Hebrews. 

Among the religious conceptions of a people we look with especial 
interest for their idea of the future life. It is well known that in 
Hebrew literature there is a great paucity of information on this 
subject. Nevetheless it happens that for the period we are con¬ 
sidering we have some very specific knowledge. This is based on 
the narrative of Saul's visit to the witch of En-dor (I Sam., chap. 28). 
The story carries us to the last night of Saul's life; but the profession 
of necromancy had been suppressed by Saul, and therefore had 
doubtless been quite prevalent in the time before Samuel. What 
belief we find in this narrative may legitimately be carried much 
further back. 

When Samuel is brought up to confront the doomed king he 
complains first that his repose has been disturbed. 13 Hence we 

Sketch of Semitic Origins , p. 89. 

*3 I am not concerned here with questions of actual occurrence, e. g., whether the 
spirit of Samuel, or his bodily form, since he still wore the prophetic garb, really 
appeared at the woman’s bidding, but only with the belief of the people. In religion 
many beliefs have been far removed from facts. 
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infer that the condition of the dead was essentially one of rest. The 
dead remember the events of the past, for Samuel tells Saul that 
Jehovah had carried out the seer’s forecast. The characteristics 
of this life survive in the future world. He who had read the future 
could read it still, and so Samuel predicts for the unhappy king the 
disaster that will befall him on the morrow. The abode of the dead 
is veritably the underworld, for Samuel rises from the earth. In 
that region there are no distinctions of place for good and bad. 
Saul would be slain as a punishment for his sins, but his final abode 
would be with Samuel. Death itself was regarded as a sufficient 
penalty. The spirit of the prophet, however, was not visible to 
Saul, but only to the woman who served as a medium. It appears 
though that Saul heard Samuel’s words directly, or at least thought 
he did. 

Human sacrifice was not considered unlawful, and was deemed 
the most efficacious appeal to God a man could make. Jephthah 
did not know that his sacrifice would be his daughter; but he pur¬ 
posely put his vow in such terms that Jehovah should choose his 
own victim. For that is the meaning of the warrior’s words: “if 
thou will deliver the Ammonites into my hand, whosoever 14 cometh 
forth from the doors of my house to meet me, when I come in peace 
it shall be Jehovah’s, and I will offer it as a burnt offering” (Judg. 
11 130 f.). Jehovah chose the victor’s only child, and bitter as it 
was for him, for in spite of his rough character Jephthah loved his 
daughter, he complied with the terms of his vow. The story of 
Abraham’s purpose to offer Isaac was intended to combat this 
practice. 

We may note also in this incident the binding force of the vow. 
Jephthah does not seem to have thought of his child when he made 
the vow. Jehovah was therefore demanding a larger price than he 
had intended to pay. But the terms of the agreement demanded 
the sacrifice, and he does not withhold it. So Hannah gave up her 
only son in accordance with the vow made before he was born. 

*4 It is vain to render, as even the Revised Version does, “whatsoever,” a rendering 
which the Hebrew will scarcely allow. The words show that Jephthah meant a person. 
A thing would not come forth from his house to meet him. It is vain also to try to 
evade the conclusion that a human sacrifice was made. The language used admits of 
no other construction. 
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The most attractive picture of religion which comes from this era 
is found at the very end of it, and the chief actors in the scene are 
Samuel’s parents. At this time Shiloh was the principal sanctuary, 
at least in the hill country of Ephraim. Elkanah was a pious 
Ephraimite, and in the discharge of his religious duties went from 
his home once a year to worship and to offer sacrifice at the shrine. 
The sacrifice, however, was not an offering primarily to God, but 
was essentially a family meal. The priests received certain portions 
for their use, but the greater part was eaten by him who offered it. 
This religious rite was a family rather than an individual affair. 
Elkanah took with him on his annual pilgrimage his two wives and 
all his children. 

Hannah was the favorite wife, but she was barren, a condition 
considered a great misfortune by the Hebrews, and deemed a result 
of divine interference. We are expressly told that Jehovah had shut 
up Hannah’s womb. Therefore Jehovah alone could make it 
possible for her to bear a child. 15 Hannah retires from the sacri¬ 
ficial feast to the sanctuary and there engages in silent prayer, her 
lips moving, but no words being uttered. This was so unaccus¬ 
tomed a mode of praying that Eli thought she had been drunken. 
From this instance, though, we infer that it was quite a usual thing 
for private prayers to be offered in the temple, and also that unhap¬ 
pily unfortunate results often followed the feasting. The priest 
exercised no function of foresight, but only comforted the woman, 
and prayed that God would see fit to grant her petition, and give 
her the son she had asked, and which she had vowed to Jehovah. 

Hannah vows that if a man child be born of her, he should be given 
to Jehovah all his life, and that no razor should ever come upon his 
head. That is, he should belong to the order of the Nazirites, the 
ascetics of the Hebrew religion. Samson was also a Nazirite. The 
two essential requirements of the order were that the hair should not 
be cut and that the devotees should practice total abstinence. 16 

The most nearly universal religious rite in this time was circum¬ 
cision. Just what significance was attached to the rite in the early 
days is not clear. But unquestionably it was considered a religious 

*5 Note also the cases of Sarah, Manoah’s wife, and Elizabeth. 

16 Cf. Judg. 13:4 fand Amos 2:12. 
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observance. As a national institution, in the sense of an institution 
generally observed by all the people, circumcision had its origin 
soon after the invasion of Canaan. The older version of the story 
says that all the Israelites were circumcised with knives of flint at 
Gibeah Araloth (hill of the foreskins), in order to take away the 
reproach of Egypt: that is, so that the Egyptians could no longer dis¬ 
dain them as an uncircumcised and unclean people. A later writer 
has made this event the resumption of a custom which had fallen 
into abeyance in the wilderness. There is no evidence, however, 
that this rite was generally practiced before this time. We find 
but one other reference to circumcision until we come to the time of 
David, and that is in the story of Samson (Judg. 14:3; 15:18). 
But David’s scorn of the uncircumcised Philistine shows that the 
institution had been so long established in Israel that the Hebrews 
looked upon such a condition as a reproach. The contemptuous 
phrase “uncircumcised Philistine” may have been put into David’s 
mouth, as well as into Samson’s and his parents’, by a later writer. 
But there is no reason to doubt that circumcision was generally 
practiced by the Hebrews in this age. 

There were many other features in the religion of early Israel. 
There were various festivals, as the Sabbath, New Moon, Passover, 
and perhaps a Harvest Festival. There was a generally accepted 
scheme of sacrifices. But these things we know chiefly from infer¬ 
ence; there is no direct authority to which we can appeal. I have, 
therefore, preferred to discuss those features of the religion of early 
Israel which are most surely supported by evidence easily ascer¬ 
tainable and readily understood by any faithful student of the Holy 
Scriptures. 
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THEODORE GERALD SOARES 
University of Chicago 

Many teachers look forward to the lessons in the Old Testament 
with dismay. The times are so remote, the interests seem so foreign, 
and general unfamiliarity with the Old Testament is so great, that 
they dread the task of leading a group of boys or girls through a 
year’s lessons in the stories of Israel. Yet the reverse ought to be 
true. The Old Testament is easier to teach to young people than 
the New Testament. The vividness and vivacity of the narratives, 
the heroic characters full of human virtues and human frailties, 
make the Hebrew stories, if properly presented, full of interest to 
young folk. 

And no teacher need shrink from leading his class on the score of 
unpreparedness on his own part. If he be willing to undertake some 
careful work, he can fit himself well for the task, and all the lessons 
may be enjoyable and profitable. The following suggestions arc 
offered: 

1. The teacher should make a preliminary survey of the year's 
work . If the teaching is to have method and unity, it must be done 
on the basis of some general understanding of the ground to be 
traversed. The bane of Sunday-school instruction is the hand-to- 
mouth plan. The Old Testament is a great unit. It has been 
brought into the form in which we have it by the painstaking efforts 
of Israel’s religious writers. From the mass of the stories of their 
past they selected those that carried forward the history of God’s 
purpose for his people. Every narrative therefore has its place in 
this comprehensive editorial plan. One cannot understand a part 
of the Old Testament without knowing something of it all. 

This is not to say that every Sunday-school teacher must be a 
thorough Old Testament scholar. It is only to say that he should 
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have a general conception of the whole body of literature and of the 
entire history which he is to teach. The purpose of the articles in 
this issue of the Biblical World is to furnish just such a preliminary 
survey: viz., the character of the narratives with which we have to 
deal; the land which was the theater upon which the events were 
enacted; the political and social development of the people; the 
evolution of that religion which gives the Old Testament its chief 
significance. Before reading these articles, however, a preliminary 
study of the highest value would be the rapid reading of the whole 
body of narrative assigned for the year. There are only about one 
hundred and twenty-five chapters of narrative in the first eight 
books of the Bible. They are indicated in the announcements of 
the year’s work. They can easily be read in ten hours. And the 
narratives are so simple and fascinating that they lend themselves 
admirably to continuous perusal. A few Sunday afternoons thus 
spent in December would give the teacher a comprehension of the 
work before him that could be gained in no other way, and would 
undoubtedly stir him with enthusiasm for his task. 

2. The teacher should gain clearly }or himself and impart to his 
scholars an appreciation 0} the real nature of the Old Testament nar¬ 
ratives . They are the hero-stories of a people. For generations 
the wandering Hebrews told those matchless tales of the past as they 
sat beside their tents or gathered at the well curbs. Long after they 
settled in Canaan those stories of the patriarchs and of the heroes 
-were told by the old folk to the young, and so preserved from genera¬ 
tion to generation. They take us back to the desert and to the 
childhood of the race. They show us the gradual process of civili¬ 
zation: the nomad, the agriculturalist, the merchant. They reveal 
the development of government: the patriarch, the chieftain, the 
king. And remote as they are from our modem occidental life, 
they still exhibit to us men and women of like passions with our¬ 
selves, loving and hating, planning and striving, sinning and repenting. 

And these stories are not merely the traditions of the Hebrew 
past. They were committed to writing by men of deep religious 
spirit and with a definite religious purpose. These teachers of 
Israel preserved the stories of the past in such a form that they should 
inspire a noble patriotism and a faith in God. Even young students 
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may be led to understand the high motive that inspired the writing 
of these narratives, and so may come into a realization of their inner 
meaning. 

3. The teacher should seek to realize the significance of these stories 
for our modern life . A gentleman stated his opinion recently that in 
twenty-five years the church will cease to regard the Old Testament 
as a part of its Sacred Scriptures. He argued that only the New 
Testament could be considered Christian. But the New Testament 
is rooted in the Old. Its forms of speech, its figures, its similitudes, 
its ideals, rest back upon the Hebrew Scriptures. Jesus derived 
his inspiration from the sacred writings of his nation and spoke ever 
reverently of their worth. Christianity did not begin anew. It 
assumed and made use of all the good of the past. And our own 
Christianity is nourished from both Testaments. Our modem life 
runs back to Israel. Consider any of our high moral ideas, and as 
we trace their history we come to Israel. In the providence of God, 
Israel did a great preparatory work for the world. And Israel is 
still full of significance for modern life. 

But not only are these narratives important in that they acquaint 
us with Israel. They are, many of them, of high ethical and religious 
worth in themselves. The literature of faith would suffer immeas¬ 
urable loss without the stories of Abraham, of Moses, of Joshua, 
of Samuel. Ethically, what rich material of teaching we have 
in the magnanimity of Abraham, the duplicity of Jacob, the short¬ 
sightedness of Esau, the chastity and generosity of Joseph, the* 
patriotism of Moses, the strength and weakness of Samson, the 
fidelity of Ruth! These narratives come from master-hands. The 
sacred writers knew God and knew men, and their wonderful pictures 
of life instruct us still. 

To be sure, there are certain stories which do not seem to be 
ethically helpful. And from one point of view of the Old Testa¬ 
ment they occasion serious difficulty. But if the real character of 
the narratives be recognized, they are seen to belong to a time of 
imperfect ethical and religious development, and so even these yield 
a certain negative value for our faith. 

4. A fundamental purpose in this course should be to secure acquaint¬ 
ance with the stories themselves . Every student who spends the year 
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in the Sunday school should know this body of narrative at least as 
well as he knows the nursery stories. No earnest effort to deduce 
moral lessons can be so effective as thorough familiarity with the 
narratives. Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, should be familiar as 
household words. These Old Testament tales have entered into 
our literature and our life. They meet us constantly in sermons, even 
in novels, constantly in poetry, and not seldom in the newspaper. 
The Bible has been banished from the public schools. The tales of 
Greece and Rome, of early Germany and England, will still be 
taught as a matter of necessary education. But the wonderful and 
beautiful Hebrew stories will not now be learned except in Sunday 
school and in a few Christian homes. 

The stories are worth knowing for their beauty. And there is a 
morality of beauty. They are still more worth knowing for their 
insight into life. Then let them be studied as stories, not as collections 
of verses. They are prose epics. Let the student see them as such. 
He may not appreciate such a literary designation. But he can be 
brought to see the hero element, and to feel the thrill, and the 
power and the movement. 

To secure this end, a careful arrangement of each story will be 
necessary. The Hebrew editors did not always preserve a story in 
its original completeness. For their purpose of carrying forward 
the theocratic plan of the history it was often necessary to divide a 
story into sections, inserting other matter between. It is our part 
to recover the story by piecing the different sections together and 
eliminating all that has not to do with it directly. Furthermore, it 
will occasionally be wise to omit portions of the narrative that are 
not suited to youthful minds. 

Of course the small portion of Scripture definitely assigned for the 
Sunday-school lesson will be of no value whatever unless the remain¬ 
der of the story be studied in connection with it. The most satis¬ 
factory method is generally to assign portions of the narrative to 
various members of the class, who are to tell the story in their own 
words. If several pupils have the same portion, one will be on 
the alert to supply the omissions of another. If there are portions 
of the narrative which are difficult or otherwise unfitted for assign¬ 
ment to pupils, the teacher may retain those for himself. 
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Let the actual telling of the story be prominent, and the moral 
teaching will come naturally of itself. It was the Sunday-school 
pupil who had suffered from the opposite method, who enjoyed the 
new teacher so much, because he had no morals. 

5. Every effort should be made that the narratives appear real to 
life. The students must not feel that they are dealing with people 
in the Bible, but with men and women of flesh and blood. There 
are two ways in which this appreciation may be secured. In the 
first place, the past must be made real as it was. The desert, the 
oases, the wells, the rivers with their fords, the tents of the nomad, 
the cities with the great walls, all may be so pictured and discussed 
that the localities in which the stories are set may be real. The 
camels laden with huge bales of merchandise, the donkeys plodding 
along under their burdens, the men and women with the dress of 
the Orient, the marriage and the funeral customs, the methods of 
worship, the manner of eating, sleeping, entertaining, may all be 
so described that the life of the old time will be understood. The 
historical imagination may readily be awakened in the students so 
that they will live for the time being in the past and drink of its spirit. 

The second method of making real these stories is to bring them 
into relation with the life of today. And this not so much by making 
application of them as by recognizing analogies to them. The 
quarrel of the herdsmen of Lot and Abraham reminds us of the 
contest for the grazing lands of our own West. Jacob leaving home, 
Joseph dreaming of greatness, Moses seeking reform by a blow, 
Israel preferring flesh-pots and slavery to liberty and hardship, 
Samuel leaving office with clean and empty hands, all belong to 
modem conditions. As the student recognizes these parallels, he 
will draw his ethical deductions naturally and of his own accord. 

6. Proper recognition must be given to the moral problems involved 
in these narratives . Those who wrote the Hebrew stories had not 
always as clear a moral sense as Jesus has taught us. If a story 
contains elements that we cannot approve, there need be no hesi¬ 
tation in so stating. We are under no obligation to defend the Old 
Testament morality. Our Lord held himself free to criticize the 
views of those who had gone before, and we are truest to him when 
we take a like attitude. 
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The glory of these old Hebrew stories is their high ethical char¬ 
acter. But occasionally they exhibit ideas which we cannot approve. 
When Jacob outwits his clever father-in-law and ascribes his pros¬ 
perity to Jehovah, there is nothing in the narrative to indicate disap¬ 
proval So again when the faultless Joseph uses the dire necessity 
of the people to monopolize the land for the king. The pitiless 
commands to exterminate the Canaanites are an old source of diffi¬ 
culty. But the difficulty reappears with each generation of pupils. 
Samson is the rude hero of a rude age. His story is admirably 
suggestive of spiritual truth, but in itself it is bloody and fierce. 
His death was rather a ghastly manifestation of the return of divine 
grace. 

These facts should be frankly and fearlessly met There is no 
need of the apologetic attitude. The supreme necessity is to guard 
the student’s conception of God. No supposed reverence for the 
Bible can compensate for a confused or faulty idea of the Infinite 
Father. Let no student ever forget that God is the same yesterday, 
today, and forever. He never was cruel, he never condoned deceit, 
or oppression, or any wrong. If men thought that he did so, it was 
because they did not understand him. Nothing can possibly be 
lost by a simple and natural admission of this fact. 

On the other hand, a labored attempt to defend a biblical state¬ 
ment which does not commend itself to our moral consciousness 
inevitably leads to casuistry. The student misses the luminous 
utterance of evident truth. And casuistry has ever had only one 
result—the blunting of moral perception. 

Every elemental instinct that we have, the result of centuries of 
refinement and of Christian training, revolts at the idea of human 
sacrifice. Can we possibly tell our pupils that God commanded 
Abraham to slay his son? Can the most sophisticated Sunday- 
school teacher really make himself believe that God, even with 
beneficent ulterior motive, actually gave Abraham an objective 
command to kill his son? The narrator of Genesis, chapter 22, 
seems to have believed it Then let us go behind the narrator. 
Let us show our students the primitive ideas of sacrifice, describe 
the custom of human immolation, call attention to the faith here 
exhibited, and point to the sequel as indicating the true significance 
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of animal sacrifice and the clear direction of God that human sacri¬ 
fice was not acceptable to him. In truth the picture of the old 
patriarch taking his son, his only son, to the sacrificial mountain is 
beautifully drawn and is exquisitely pathetic, when understood in 
the light of his age. But we must not make all Abraham’s thoughts 
of God our thoughts. As before indicated, such a story as this may 
have both positive and negative moral value in our teaching. 

7. The miracles in these stories should be considered in their spir¬ 
itual significance. All the miracle stories are parables. That is 
true quite apart from the question whether they are narrations of 
objective realities or not. In point of fact, the value of the miracle 
stories to all of us, however we think of them, is their parabolic 
character. In the very early stages of mental life miracle stories 
are accepted without question. All the world is wonderful to a 
child, and he loves to hear of new wonders. The highest wonder 
of all is God, and of course he does wonderful things. But the time 
soon comes when the boys and girls ask questions. It is not wise 
for the teacher to raise the point of the historicity of the miracle, 
but it is fatal to refuse to consider it when it is raised. Skepticism 
must not be suggested, but it also must not be smothered. It is 
not an unhealthy attitude. It may easily become so, however, if 
it be not properly met. 

Perhaps the very best method of procedure in this matter is that 
of the minister who said that he was accustomed to look theological 
difficulties fairly in the face—and then pass on. We need not solve 
the problem of miracle for our pupils. Let us tell them frankly 
that no one can ever prove or disprove a miracle; that in the long 
ago men thought many things wonderful which we now understand; 
that it was natural to them to express God’s goodness in stories of 
marvels; and that the important matter for us is the idea that the 
stories embody. The miracles are all told to express the thought of 
Providence. They are pictures of Providence. Sometimes, as in 
the Joseph story, the miracles are not obtruded, and the overruling 
Providence seems sufficient to account for the facts. And yet in the 
mind of the writer the seven years of plenty, the seven years of famine, 
the fate of the baker and butler, the dreams of the various persons, 
are all of a piece with the more evident miracles of the other stories. 
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God the daily provider is the meaning of the manna; God the leader 
and defender is the meaning of the pillar of cloud and of fire; God 
who giveth victory is the meaning of the fallen walls of Jericho. 
Let the students learn to think of them all as parables and never to 
worry themselves about whether the events could have happened 
exactly as narrated So they will gain the beauty and the inner 
meaning of these incomparable stories, and will never be disturbed 
by the difficulties that have destroyed for many the value of the Old 
Testament Scriptures. The right attitude toward the miracles will 
save us, on the one hand, from the unbelief which says: “I do not 
think that God ever took such care of his peopleand from the not 
less dangerous unbelief, on the other hand, which says: “God did 
these wonderful deeds for Israel, but he takes no such care of his 
people today. ” 

8 . The religious value oj the study to the pupil will come from 
the trend oj the instruction. The teacher need not be too anxious 
about imparting a definite amount of religious instruction each week. 
Let him prepare the lessons faithfully and lead the pupils into an 
appreciation of the studies as indicated in the foregoing suggestions, 
and the religious value of the course will not disappoint him. It 
will not be evident in any one week. It will be a growth in spiritual 
apprehension. 

The student, by the very fact of his free consideration of these 
narratives, will come into a developed morality. The good that he 
finds and admires will inspire him. The evil will warn him. The 
evidences of ethical imperfection that he discovers will lead him to 
see that morality is an achievement, and so he will realize the obliga¬ 
tion that we are under to stand for the best that we know. As he 
sees that “time makes ancient good uncouth,” he will value more 
highly the fairer good of today, and will expect that there will be a 
more glorious good tomorrow. 

The student who has been led wisely through these studies will 
realize the development of religion. He will see that Abraham’s 
religion is his, and yet not his. He will have an appreciation of the 
past and a respect for it. Yet he will see that we know God as the 
past never knew him. So he will come to a recognition of the incom¬ 
parable position of Jesus. The Old Testament will speak of Christ 
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in no mechanical fashion. But the best that is in Israel will be 
seen to be reaching toward Christ; the inadequacy of Israel will be 
seen to require Christ; the developing conceptions of religion will be 
seen to culminate in Christ. 

Even young students may come to such an apprehension of the 
meaning of the past. They will thus recognize themselves as the 
heirs of the ages. They will appreciate the joy of living in the 
Christian day. They will glory in their heritage and realize some¬ 
thing of the obligations that it entails. These are somewhat the 
lessons of all history. They are particularly the lessons of a religious 
history, which is in genetic connection with our own. 

And finally, the student may see God’s grace and patience and 
plan in all this movement He will measure aright our little hurries 
and flurries as he measures the centuries of God’s gradual leader¬ 
ship of his people toward the truth. It is, after all, the profoundest 
philosophy of history: 

I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns. 

This truth is writ large in the Old Testament. Let the teacher 
grasp it in advance. Those wondrous old inspired writers grasped 
it. That was what they meant when they began with Abraham’s 
call from Ur of the Chaldees and followed the line of promise from 
generation to generation. They never dreamed that the world was 
ruled by chance. And they were far wiser in their miracle stories, 
where God is the direct agency bringing things to pass, than many a 
historian who writes of the past and leaves God out. Let the teacher 
feel this great divine purpose that runs through the Old Testament. 
And then gradually in the course of the studies let him lead his 
students to feel it. It is of highest religious value, exalting God, 
giving significance to life, binding Old Testament and New Testa¬ 
ment and modem life and the better future into a great unity, with 
Christ as the key to the whole. 
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The following list is intended to call attention to a few of the many 
books dealing with the Hebrew literature and history of the period prior 
to the founding of the Hebrew kingdom. German books are included 
only where there is nothing in English that can be commended. To 
those desiring a Bible dictionary the five volumes of Hastings’ Dic¬ 
tionary oj the Bible (New York: Scribners; $30) can be heartily indorsed 
as sane and abounding in information upon many subsidiary topics. A 
dictionary less expensive and more in harmony with long-established 
views of the Bible is Davis’ Dictionary oj the Bible (Philadelphia: West¬ 
minster Press; $2 net). 

I. INTRODUCTION 

Carpenter, J. Estlin and G. Harford. The Composition of the Hexateuch: 
An Introduction with Select Lists of Words and Phrases, and an Appendix 
on Laws and Institutions. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1902. 
Pp. 537. 18 s. 

Driver, S. R. An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament. Sixth 
edition. New York: Scribners, 1897. Pp. xi+577. $2.50 net. 

Kent, C. F. The Student’s Old Testament, Vol. I: Narratives of the Beginnings 
of Hebrew History, from the Creation to the Establishment of the Hebrew 
Kingdom. With Maps and Chronological Chart. New York: Scribners, 
1904. Pp. 411. $2.75. 

Mitchell, H. G. The World before Abraham according to Genesis I-XI, with 
an Introduction to the Pentateuch. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1901. Pp. 303. $1.75. 

Orr, James. The Problem of the Old Testament, Considered with Reference 
to Recent Criticism. The Bross Library , Vol. III. New York: Scrib¬ 
ners, 1906. Pp. 614. $1.75. 

Carpenter and Harford furnish the best piece of scholarly work on the problem of the origin 
of the Hexateuch and the character of its sources. Mitchell offers a dear, simple statement of the 
results of historical criticism adapted to the needs of the average Bible student. Kent’s work has 
the advantage of presenting the text of the biblical sources themselves as analyzed by modern scholars, 
together with brief introductory and interpretative statements. Driver’s volume is the standard text¬ 
book on Old Testament introduction with all conservative representatives of the historical school 
Orr is the most capable modem defender of traditional views; much of his discussion deals with the 
Pentateuch. 
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II. EARLY HEBREW HISTORY 

Paton, L. B. The Early History of Syria and Palestine. New York: Scrib¬ 
ners, 1901. Pp. 302. $1.25. 

Peters, J. P. Early Hebrew Story: Its Historical Background. New York: 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1904. Pp. 308. $1.25. 

Wade, G. W. Old Testament History. Second edition. New York: Dutton 
& Co., 1903. Pp. 532. $1.50. 

Sayce, A. H. Early Israel and the Surrounding Nations. New York: E. R. 
Herrick, 1899. Pp. 337. $1. 

Kit tel, R. History of the Hebrews. London: Williams & Norgate, 1895-96. 
Two volumes. Pp. 754. $8.40. 

Smith, H. P. Old Testament History. International Theological Library. 
New York: Scribners, 1903; Pp. 512. $2.50 net. 

Paton gives the best clear and concise account of the history of Canaan prior to the conquest 
by Israel; some such work is indispensable for an understanding of the significance and the events 
of the conquest. Peters and Sayce furnish from different points of view useful descriptions of the 
historical background of the patriarchal legends. Kittel is the best conservative presentation of Israel’s 
history from the modern point of view; it is characterized by careful and minute investigation of 
the sources. Wade is the best single-volume history occupying the same standpoint as Kittki . Smith 
represents the most advanced positions of modem historical study. 

III. INTERPRETATION 

Gunkel, H. The Legends of Genesis. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 
1901. Pp. 164. $1. 

Driver, S. R. The Book of Genesis with Introduction and Notes. Westminster 
Commentaries. New York: E. S. Gorham, 1904. Pp. 494. $2.50. 

Bennett, W. H. Genesis—Introduction, Revised Version, with Notes and 

Index. The New-Century Bible. New York: Henry Frowde, 1904. 75c. 

Dods, M. The Book of Genesis. The Expositor's Bible. New York: A. C. 

Armstrong & Son, 1893. Pp. 453. $1.50. 

Sayce, A. H. The First Book of Moses Called Genesis. The Temple Bible. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1901. Pp. xxii4-170. 

Baentsch, B. Exodus—Leviticus—Numeri ubersetzt und erklart. Hand- 
kommentar zum Allen Testament. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1900-1903. Pp. 784, M. 13.80. 

Genung, G. F. The Book of Leviticus. An American Commentary on the 
Old Testament. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1906. 
Bertholet, A. Leviticus erklart. Kurzer Hand-Kommentar zum Alten Testa - 
ment. Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1901. Pp. 124. M. 2. 40. 

Gray, G. B. A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Numbers. The Inter¬ 
national Critical\Commentary. New York: Scribners, 1903. Pp. lii-h489. 
$ 3 - 

Holzinger, H. Exodus erklart. Mit acht Abbildungen. Kurzer Hand-Kom- 
mentar zum Alten Testament. Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, J900. Pp. 175. 
M.3. 
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Driver, S. R. A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Deuteron¬ 
omy. The International Critical Commentary. New York: Scribners, 
1895. Pp. cxix+434. $3. 

Harper, A. The Book of Deuteronomy. The Expositor's Bible. New York: 

A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1895. Pp. 502. $1.50. 

Blaikie, W. G. The Book of Joshua. The Expositor's Bible. New York: 

A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1893. Pp. viii + 416. $1.50. 

Holzinger, H. Das Buch Josua erklart. Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten 
Testament. Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1901. Pp. 125. M. 2. 50. 

Thatcher, G. W. Judges and Ruth. Introduction, Revised Version, with Notes. 

The New-Century Bible. New York: Henry Frowde, 1905. 75c. 

Moore, G. F. A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Judges. The Inter¬ 
national Critical Commentary. New York: Scribners, 1895. Pp. I + 476. $3. 
Smith, H. P. A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Books of Samuel. 
The International Critical Commentary. New York: Scribners, 1899. 
Pp. xxxix+421. $3. 

Kennedy, A. R. S. Samuel. Introduction, Revised Version, with Notes, Index, 
and Maps. The New-Century Bible. New York: Henry Frowde, 1905. 
Pp- 33 6 - 75C- 

Driver is cautious and clear in his treatment of Genesis and has produced the best English 
commentary on the book. Bennett is equally scholarly in spirit and method, but more concise 
and better adapted to Jhe layman’s needs. Gunkel furnishes a most appreciative and illuminating 
treatment of the legendary material in Genesis; every teacher should read it. Dods occupies a mediating 
position with reference to criticism and will be better adapted to many than the more radical interpreta¬ 
tions. Sayce gives a minimum of information along with the text, and is reactionary in his attitude. 
There is no satisfactory commentary on Exodus in English. Baentsch stands at the head of the inter¬ 
preters of Exodus and Leviticus. Holzinger on Exodus is thorough and accurate in analysis and inter¬ 
pretation. Genung is the best English commentary on Leviticus; but a thoroughly modern and 
scholarly exegesis must be sought in the German c o mm en taries of Bertholet and Baentsch. Gray's 
Numbers is one of the best commentaries in the International Critical Series and more comprehensive 
than any other commentary on Numbers, Driver on Deuteronomy is historical in point of view, 
accurate in scholarship, and discriminating in exegesis. For those needing a less technical guide Harper 
may be recommended. Joshua still lacks adequate elucidation in English; scholars may refer to Hol¬ 
zinger, while the best that is accessible to the average man is Blaikie. Judges and Ruth are splen¬ 
didly represented by Moore’s learned and scholarly volume, and Thatcher’s more popular booklet. 
Smith on Samuel is representative of the best type of scholarship, and Kennedy has produced by 
all odds the best popular presentation. 
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Jesus the Prophet 

The prophetic r 61 e of Jesus, as recognized by his contemporaries and 
himself, is an important element in his life and teaching. Professor 
Kennett, of Cambridge, emphasizes this element in “Jesus the Prophet,” 
Hibbert Journal , October, 1906, pp. 136-55. Jesus belonged to the 
prophets, and possessed the characteristics of the prophet. He lived, 
thought, and spoke, not as did the men of his generation, but as did the 
prophets. His teaching, too, was creative, like the prophets’, and like 
most of the prophets he left no writings of his own. Moreover, he had the 
insight to understand the real meaning of the prophets before him, as none 
of his contemporaries had. His mind was full of the prophetic feeling, 
saturated with the prophetic teaching; and if we are to understand him, 
we must go to those prophetic scriptures which he alone of his generation 
properly interpreted. 

The Monotheism of Israel and that of Babylon and EgyRt 

The numerous discussions of Babel und Bibel in Germany within the 
last few years have seemed to compel many of the scholars of that country 
to put themselves on record on some of the fundamental propositions 
touching Israel’s history. Professor Baentsch, of Jena, 1 gathers up and 
presents the latest utterances on this theme with his own conclusions. 
The pantheons of Babylon and Egypt were composed of a large body of 
divinities who had many and diverse attributes. But among these lists 
of gods there was always a recognition on the part of the worshipers of 
the superiority of some one or other of them. In fact, the prayers or 
petitions directed to any particular deity seem to have addressed him as 
the only god, while in fact he was simply one of a number, he for the time 
being was pre-eminent in the pantheon of which he was a part. 

The' difference between this pre-eminence and the monotheism of 
Israel was that the former was merely a speculative doctrine, while in 
Israel it was the plain, clear religious recognition of one only God. Again, 
the so-called monotheism of Babylon was a purely scientific ^thought, 
an esoteric doctrine, perceived only by the learned and wise, while in 
Israel the monotheistic idea was proclaimed to and plainly understood by 

* Altorientalischer und israelitischer Monotheismus: Ein Wort zur Revision der 
entwicklungsgeschichtlichen Aujfassung der israelitischen Religionsgcschichte. 
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the common people. Once more, the early oriental monotheism did not 
exclude polytheism, but rather presupposed it. All the inferior gods 
were merely manifestations of the one divine power. This monotheism 
did not mean at all the conquest of polytheism. In fact, there was no 
clash between them. They were part and parcel of the same system. 
On the other hand, in Israel monotheism meant one God who tolerated 
no other divinity. Israelite monotheism meant a conscious and essential 
conquest of polytheism. It is a mighty, living, powerful, religious prin¬ 
ciple that opposes all polytheism as heathendom. The follower of Israel’s 
monotheistic God must declare war against polytheism, and seek in every 
possible manner to uproot it. To state the*two ideas'in a sentence: the 
old oriental monotheism was “the divine and his manifestationsthe 
Israelite, “the one true God and the idols or vanities.” The god of 
old-oriental monotheism stands in the background of the pantheon and 
is bound up with an astral system, that gives him a pantheistic character 
far from the life and petitions of men. The one God of Israelitish mon¬ 
otheism has no relation whatever to an astral system. He, however, rules 
over the sun, moon, and stars as a free, spiritual, creative, personal Power, 
with whom man has direct personal relations. 

Moses was the founder of this religious and practical monotheism 
current in Israel. Jehovah was to him the true God, whom he set in 
especial relation to Israel, and caused that he be made the center of Israel’s 
national religion. All other gods were excluded from relation to Israel. 

Through the acceptance of Babylonian myths and speculations in the 
religion of Jehovah in the Canaanitic and pre-prophetic periods a theo¬ 
retical and intellectual monotheism seems to have been developed. This 
monotheism as a doctrine seems for some time to have existed side by 
side with the purely national monotheism. In the eighth century b. c. 
the prophets brought together the larger idea of a world-Jehovah and 
the national Jehovah, and molded them into a unity. The most complete 
unity of these ideas is found in the Deutero-Isaiah. 

In all the discussion there are many unsolved problems that must enter 
into the final statement of the case. The conclusions show that there is a 
pressing necessity for a revision of the earlier methods, of the history of 
Israeli tish religion, and especially of the understanding of the Jehovah 
idea. More regard must be had to the close relationship of other religions 
to that of Israel. Henceforth this line of research must occupy a prom¬ 
inent part in the question touching Israel’s religion. 
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The month of October is usually the record month of the year for the 
enrolment of Bible clubs. Up to November i, 170 clubs were enrolled, 
aggregating 3,500 registered students. This number is about 30 per cent, 
in advance of last year. In this enrolment thirty-two states are repre¬ 
sented by organized clubs, New York, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa leading as to numbers, and Maine, Alabama, Oklahoma, and Nevada 
bringing up the rear. 

The unusual size of a number of the clubs makes them worthy of note. 
A listof those having a registered membership of over thirty is given below. 1 

The Congregational Church, of San Josd, Cal.; the Central Baptist 
Church of Norwich, Conn.; the Methodist Church of Winsted, Conn.; 
the Congregational Church of Canton, Ill.; the Disciples Church of Peoria, 
Ill.; the First Congregational Church of Rockford, Ill.; the Baptist Church 
of Mason City, la.; the First Baptist Church of Boston, Mass.; the First 
Baptist Church of Lansing, Mich.; the First Methodist Church of Reno, 
Nev.; the First Reformed Church of Bayonne, N. J.; the Baptist Church 
of Belmont, N. Y.; the Presbyterian Church of Canisteo, N. Y.; the 
Methodist Church of Canisteo, N. Y.; the Third Presbyterian Church of 
Rochester, N. Y.; the Woodland Avenue Methodist Church of Cleveland, 
O.; the Methodist Church of Lakewood, O.; the Union Evangelical Church 
of Germantown, Pa.; the Temple Baptist Church of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
the First Baptist Church of Sharon, Pa.; Neighborhood Clubs of Frank¬ 
fort, Ind.; Kokomo, Ind.; Lebanon, Ind.; Lodi, Wis. 

It should be remembered, however, that many ministers who are leading 
clubs of from five to ten members have had greater difficulty in securing 
the enlistment of this number than others who have one hundred students 
to show for their work. One minister writes: “I have one student. This 
community is dead religiously, and I shall be dead if I stay in it.” Some 
heroic work has been done in the interest of Bible study in most unrespon¬ 
sive fields. 

The club in the Temple Baptist Church of Philadelphia has an attend¬ 
ance of over one hundred weekly. In the Congregational Church of Rock- 

1 In almost all clubs there are in attendance and doing the work persons who are 
not registered at the headquarters. The number of such local members is not known, 
but many clubs would be entered in the above list if local members were counted. 
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ford, Ill., the pastor is conducting three kinds of Institute work: a Bible 
Club for the study of The Social and Ethical Teaching of Jesus, a Reading 
Course in Religious Education, and a Teacher-Training Class in Sunday- 
School Pedagogy. In Canisteo, N. Y., the Methodist and Presbyterian 
churches have united with an enrolment of nearly one hundred for the study 
of the Foreshadowings of the Christ. The clubs meet alternately in the two 
churches. A traveling library of over one hundred volumes for the use of 
members was secured from the State Library at Albany, and a course of 
lectures under the auspices of the club is arranged for. Both of these clubs 
have been in existence for a number of years. 

Among the Literary Clubs which have chosen an Institute Course for 
the year’s work are three of special interest: the Hawthorn Club, of Mar¬ 
shalltown, la.; the Shakspearian Club, of Osage, la.; and the Friends in 
Council, of Princeton, Ill. These clubs have issued elaborate printed 
programmes for the year. 

A club of unique interest is that in the Salem Evangelical Church, of 
Erie, Pa. In this club the work is done in two sections, in one in English 
and in the other in German, with the help of the pastor as interpreter. 

The Courses of the Institute, although published only in English by 
the Institute itself, have frequently done service to persons of other 
tongues and other lands. This year permission was given to Rev. S. A. D. 
Boggs, of Jorhat, Assam, India, to translate the Outline Courses into the 
Indian tongue, and to Rev. Joseph Beach, of Chungking, China, to trans¬ 
late them into Chinese. Some years ago a Japanese translation was made, 
and missionaries have used the studies frequently in schools where only 
Arabic was spoken by the pupils. A message just received from Rev. 
R. Stanford, Telugu, India, reports the observance of Bible Study Sunday. 
He writes: 

In the afternoon service at the mission church I brought the matter before 
the congregation. We had an interesting service. I may mention here that 
during the last ten years at this station we have endeavored to follow a course of 
Bible Study in the Old and New Testaments, and at the end of each quarter come 
together for four days in conference and examination. This or a similar method 
is now being adopted at several of our mission stations. 

In a true sense the Institute is obeying the command of Jesus: “ Go 
ye into all the world and preach the gospel.” 
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Jesus Christ and the Christian Character. By Francis Green¬ 
wood Peabody, Plummer Professor of Christian Morals in 
Harvard University. [The Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale 
University, 1904.] New York: Macmillan, 1905. Pp. 300. $1.50. 

Professor Peabody’s previous suggestive book, entitled Jesus Christ 
and the Social Question , prepared the public to expect an unusually valuable 
discussion in this latest volume. This expectation has been ably fulfilled. 
The book is one of the most timely productions of this present period of 
pertinent essays. Passing by various points of excellence, such as its 
charming literary style, its clear outline, and its constant touch with concrete 
ethical problems, we may mention three points in which Professor Peabody 
has shown his mastery of present conditions of scholarship. 

1. The spirit of historical sympathy with the content of ancient litera¬ 
ture is an achievement so recent that it has only begun to influence theologi¬ 
cal discussions. Too large a proportion of current publications fall into 
one of two classes. On the one hand are writers who see everything 
through the medium of dogmatic interpretation, and who represent Jesus 
as a theologian inculcating correct doctrines. On the other hand are men 
who have become intoxicated with the ideal of purely historical interpre¬ 
tation, regardless of doctrinal consequences, and who, in an exuberant 
revolt from tradition, have so emphasized the differences between the 
teachings of Jesus and modern convictions that the chasm seems appalling. 
Between these two extremes the present book moves with careful but 
confident steps. The method of historical sympathy is seen at its best, 
and under Professor Peabody’s guidance one comes into close contact with 
the character of Jesus in its spiritual grandeur. It is frankly recognized 
that “there are many subjects concerning which Jesus has little to teach 
the modern world ” (p. 292); yet the book is full of the conviction that 
modern moral problems can be rightly solved only as men learn from 
Jesus the secret of right life. 

2. Another significant feature of the book is the elimination of all 
traces of formal legalism. Theological science has generally passed the 
time when serious attention would be given to an attempt to set forth 
Christian ethics by tabulating and classifying texts. But the indispensable 
scientific task of formulating the fundamental principles of Jesus’ teaching 
may be prosecuted in such a way as to lose sight of the masterful character 
of the man whose insight could conceive such principles. If the personal 
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power of Jesus is eliminated from the gospel picture, a discussion even of 
“principles” will be spiritually arid. Professor Peabody shows his true 
appreciation of the gospel when he says that Jesus “is concerned not with 
devising ways of social redemption, but with creating people applicable 
to social redemption.” The Christian character is therefore the primary 
subject of Christian ethics. The author’s analysis of the elements of 
moral power in Jesus places proper emphasis upon that masterful 
character. What Jesus was is of more significance than what he taught. 

3. This profound insight into the fundamental character of ethics as 
a dynamic expression of life rather than as a programme of social reform 
leads Professor Peabody to consider the source Of vital power requisite 
for such life. “Among the most familiar of moral failures is the attempt 
to do good without the antecedent resolution to be good” (p. 196). The 
religious transformation of one’s inner life is quite as essential as is one’s 
understanding of moral problems. No ethical theory is complete until 
it reaches out into religion. To fill one’s personal place in the social whole 
is impossible without the larger experience of finding one’s place in God’s 
universe. Christianity, as incarnate in Jesus, represents the “ascent of 
ethics” to religious communion with God; and then the “descent Of faith” 
to establish the kingdom of God on earth. 

In all three of the above respects the book embodies a clear insight into 
the fundamentals of the method and of the subject-matter of Christian 
ethics. And when to this high scholarly value one adds its extraordinary 
practical suggestiveness in the concrete problems of modern life, it is 
evident that the book is one which every pastor and teacher should read. 

G. B. S. 


The Growth of Christian Faith. By George Ferries. Edin¬ 
burgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1905. Pp. 368. $2.50 net. 

This volume is not strictly historical nor purely psychological. It aims 
to point out the path of religious growth for a certain class of matured men 
and women who have so much that is common in their temperament and 
in their intellectual and social environment that their individual peculiari¬ 
ties may be disregarded. He speaks to men and women “immersed in a 
life of sense, pressed on every hand by the secular ideas and fruits of science,” 
who desire a religion that can be mediated by conscience and reason, and 
a belief that they can hold with intellectual honesty. To such a class this 
book will prove very helpful. Dr. Ferries evinces a broad sympathy and 
a deep spiritual insight; he is conservative in spirit and method, disengages 
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the values that are conserved in the Christian traditions, and points out 
the errors and dangers with keenness and clearness. He will appeal to 
those who would not listen to a more radical and less sympathetic writer. 

To satisfy the intellectual demands, which cannot be disregarded in 
religion, he points out that the sense world is by no means the whole of 
experience, and we are to recognize the spiritual elements in life—the 
intellectual ideals, the moral values, the strivings of the self for freedom 
and unity and perfection. The man who allows these spiritual elements to 
influence his life, and gives them due weight in his thought, will come to 
recognize that faith in God is a reasonable act; though it is a venture 
of the will, it is yet a rational venture. 

It is well for the earnest seeker after religious faith to rid himself of 
preconceived ideas and not try to believe anything more than he is capable 
of believing. An injury has been done by insisting on the “ inevitableness 
of a convulsive struggle as the initial stage of the religious life, ,, and it 
needs to be recognized that though there is a radical breach with sin, yet, 
“a calm process of development” is what we ought to expect in our day. 

Rather let the seeker give himself to the performance of his duty. Let 
him strive earnestly and strenuously to realize the highest ideal of righteous¬ 
ness, let him measure his outer conduct and his inner desires by that ideal, 
and he will be led imperceptibly to experience a religious faith. His aspira¬ 
tions for righteousness will gradually be transformed into prayers, he will 
exercise faith in God and feel his presence in nature about him. Then, 
after he has found God, he will be led through the prosecution of his 
ideal of righteousness to appreciate the beauty of the life of Christ as it is 
mediated to him through the lives of the Christian people about him, and 
from a growing experience of the value of that life he will come to believe 
in his divinity. His own growing spirituality will bring the hope in his 
own immortality and deepen the conviction that Christ’s pure spirit sur¬ 
vived the crucifixion. Finally, as the experience advances there will come a 
recognition of the atoning worth of the death of Jesus. 

Dr. Ferries not only insists that the church has followed a wrong 
method in demanding a faith in the beginning which can only come at the 
maturity of Christian experience, but, in the attempt to show how the reali¬ 
ties expressed in the traditions are experienced, he makes a restatement 
of them. It is possible that some of the dogmas of the church will suffer 
a modification greater than our author realizes. He affirms that we will 
exercise faith in the miracles after we have realized the character of Jesus; 
and yet, he says again that we ought not to dogmatize about them. He 
insists that the things of the spirit are more real than those of sense and do 
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not need the latter to give them “fixedness and sureness and stability.” 
Belief in the continued life of Jesus is a conviction of faith; but, when one 
has attained that conviction, “it appears credible that for an urgent pur¬ 
pose a manifestation of his life was made to the earliest disciples.” Yet, 
from his position, faith does not need any historical event, as such, and 
the question of the actuality of any particular miracle, of even the physical 
resurrection of the body of Jesus from the grave of Joseph, must be left 
to historical science, and its answer cannot disturb a well-grounded faith. 

While we heartily commend this method of approach to the religious 
realities and agree that religious values emerge with progressive clearness 
and significance, yet there is a form of statement here with which we cannot 
agree. In many cases Dr. Ferries seems to have in mind a system of 
fixed religious concepts, and when we have experienced the value expressed 
in the one we pass on to another. He does not clearly express the fact 
that all our religious ideals—our concepts of righteousness and God and 
perfection and Christ—are continually changing because they are growing. 
It is not that we pass from one to another, but that these get new meaning 
and value. He affirms that we first exercise faith in God as we see him 
in nature, then pass to an appreciation of the life of Christ, and finally 
to a recognition of the value of his death. On the other hand, we would 
affirm that as the death of Christ is the one act in his whole life of activity 
which reveals most clearly the meaning of the whole, and as Christ is the 
one person who reveals most clearly the very heart and purpose of God, 
we come to know Christ through this outstanding act and God through 
Christ. Our author maintains that after one has come to faith in God 
through obedience to righteousness, he is led to Christ through the exam¬ 
ples of others in the Christian community. But why not say that at the 
initial stage these men point one to Jesus ? For the individual’s ideal of 
righteousness is an ideal mediated through society and operative in history. 
For the member of Christendom it is the Christian ideal. Moreover, 
the individual finds that ideal in others identified with a firm trust in God, 
and this is just the peculiar revelation of God which is the content of the life 
of Christ. That is, a man may have faith in Christ without clear knowl¬ 
edge of the historical Jesus. Mr. Ferries partially recognizes this and says 
that from the start the man is on the “Christian way,” but he does not 
quite do justice to the fact that religious values are social, mediated through 
persons, that they are living and not dependent upon any particular facts 
of history, and that the God whom the seeker finds is none other than the 
Father of Jesus. 

W. C. Keirstead 

Rockford, III. 
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Forbush, W. B. Ecclesiastes in the 
Metre of Omar. With an Introduc¬ 
tory Essay on Ecclesiastes and the 
Rub£iy£t. Boston: Houghton, Miff¬ 
lin & Co., 1906. Pp. 105. $1.25. 

The “Introductory Essay” was first printed in 
the Biblical World, Vol. XXVI, pp. 355-363. 
The metrical version of Ecclesiastes is a piece of 
clever work, and furnishes many touches of genu¬ 
ine poetic insight. Those who find the Ecclesi¬ 
astes of the ordinary prose versions obscure and 
unsatisfactory may find it mpre attractive and 
intelligible in the form presented here. 


Sanders, F. K., and Fowler, H. T. 
Outlines for the Study of the Biblical 
History and Literature. With Maps 
and Charts. [The Historical Series for 
Bible Students.] New York: Scribner, 
1906. Pp. xv+233. $1.25. 

This work will serve as?an admirable textbook 
for advanced classes in Sunday schools, academies, 
and colleges, and also for the guidance of the 
individual student. The treatment is strictly 
chronological, and by following it the growth and 
development'of the entire biblical literature may 
be realized and understood. Constant reference 
is made to the best literature inlEnglish upon the 
various topics treated. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 

Maclaren, Alexander. Expositions of ■ 
Holy Scripture: St. Matthew. New 
York: Armstrong, 1906. 3 vols. 

Pp. viii+422, vii+385, viii + 379. 

Dr. Madaren's well-known skill as an exposi¬ 
tory preacher is evidenced afresh in these volumes. 

Jackson, Henry L. The Fourth Gos¬ 
pel and Some Recent German Criti¬ 
cism. Cambridge, The University 
Press, 1906. Pp. xiv-f 247. 35 6 d. 

A careful, judicial, and up-to-date examination 
of the Johannine. problem. The writer finds the 
evidence insufficient for deter mining the author¬ 
ship, but asserts the great religious value of the 
book, and claims for it a moderate historical value. 

Streatfield, G. S. The Self Interpre¬ 
tation of Jesus Christ: A Study of the 
Messianic Consciousness as Reflected 
in the Synoptics. New York: Eaton 
& Mains, 1906. Pp. 211. $1.25 net. 
The Jesus of the Synoptists, it is here argued 
with much force and learning, asserts himself as 
the transcendental Christ The author’s famil¬ 
iarity with modern controversial literature has 
overloaded hialpages’with variant opinions, while 


theological terms are not always dearly and pre¬ 
cisely distinguished. In general he seems to be 
defending the truth rather than seeking it. 

Hallock, Gerard B. F. The Teach¬ 
ing of Jesus Concerning the Christian 
Life. New York: American Tract 
Society, 1906. Pp. 193. $0.75. 

This book is rather an extended homily on the 
Christian life, as the author conceives it, than a 
careful determination and presentation of Jesus’ 
teaching concerning it. The numerous anec¬ 
dotes and illustrations are a poor substitute for the 
painstaking and discriminating study demanded. 
The author has altogether underestimated his task. 

Gilbert, George H. A Short History 
of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. 
{Constructive Bible Studies , Edited by 
E. D. Burton; College and Academy 
Series.) Chicago: University of Chi¬ 
cago Press, 1906. Pp. vi-l-239. Si. 
Dr. Gilbert’s constructive studies in the Apos¬ 
tolic Age constitute an attractive and valuable 
manual for college, academy, or advanced Sunday- 
school classes. The material is conveniently di¬ 
vided, and interestingly and ably treated. There 
are questions and references upon each chapter, 
and the book is finely illustrated. 
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Thebes, Colossi of Amenhotep III. 

Thebes, Necropolis of. 

Thebes, Rock Tombs. 

Thessalonica. 

Thessalonica, Inscription on Slab. 

Thessalonica, “Politarch” Inscription from. 

Tholuck, Dr. Augustus. 

Threshing-Floor, Araunah’s. 

Tiara, Golden, of the Princess Khnemet. 

Tiberias, Ruins of. 

Tiglath-Pileser III, Clay Tablet. 

Tomb at Petra, Three-storied. 

Tomb of Aaron on Mount Hor. 

Tomb of Elijah on Mount Carmel. 

Tomb of Hosea at Jebel Osha.. 

Tomb of Joseph. 

Tomb of Lazarus. 

Tomb of Rabbi Simon Ben Yokhai. 

Tomb of Rachel, on the Road to Bethlehem. 

Tomb of Simon the Just. 

Tombs of the Judges, Entrance to the. 

Tombs of the Judges, Shaft in a Chamber. 

Tombs of the Kings, Rolling Stone at Entrance to the 

Tower of Babel, Birs Nimrud. 

Tower of David, Jerusalem. 

Transfiguration, The (Raphael) . 

Travelers Crossing Desert. 

Tree at Jebel Osha, Sacred. 

Tree of *Ali Ibn ’Alam, Sacred. 

Trees at ’Ain Yaguz, Sacred. 

Triumph of the Innocents (Holman Hunt) . 

Tunnel, Siloam. 

Turkish Soldiers. 

Umkeis, Plateau of. 

Umm Shakakif, Platform of. 

Umm Shakakif, Sacred Trees of. 

Unas, Pyramid of. 

University of Gdttingen, Main Building of the. 

Valley of Kidron. 

Valley, South of Jerusalem, Kidron. 

Vase Inscription from Warka. 

Vatican Library, Corridor. 

Vatican Library, Principal Hall. 
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.XXIV, 175 
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.XXIII, 117 


.XX, 352 

.XX, 350 
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.XXVI, 328 

XIV, 92; XXIII, 255 

.VIII, 437 

.XXIV, 174 

.XXIII, 334 

.XXIV, 170 

.XI, I 

.XXVII, 470, 471 
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.XIX, 173 
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Vineyard and Watchtowers.XVI, 273 

Virgin and Child (Cignani) .XIII, 311 

Virgin, Fountain of, at Nazareth.VII, 196 

Virgin Mary ( Titian ).XIV, 362 

Virgin’s Fountain, Jerusalem.XIX, 88; XXV, 100 

Visitation, The ( Ghirlandajo ).X, 455 

Wady Kelt, Cliff Monastery.XVII, 277 

Wailing-Place of the Jews at Jerusalem.XXIII, 82 

Warka, Vase Inscription from.XXIV, 382 

Water-Jar from Cumae.X, 116 

Water-Jars, Girls with.XIX, 176; XXII, 253 

Weaving Papyrus Reed.XVII, 89 

Wedding at Siloam—Bride and Bridegroom.XXVI, 8 

Wedding at SilQam—Relatives of. Bridegroom.XXVI, 13 

Weiss, Professor Bernhard.VIII, 177 

Well of Chi dr, Sacred.XXIII, 337 

Well of Job...,....XVI, 136; XIX, 90; XXII, 14 

Wells of Beersheba.XVII, 242; XVIII, 50, 51 

Westcott, Bishop Brook Foss.XX, 2 

Wilderness, Gorge in, near Adullum.XVIII, 91 

Wise and Foolish Virgins ( Leighton ).XI, 225 

Wise and Foolish Virgins ( Rinaldi ). ,.,.XXVII, 322 

Witness from the Dust, A.XXII, 175 

Women Grinding at Mill.XI, 70; XV, 262; XVII, 402; XIX, 13 

Women Making Bread.XVII, 410 

Women Plowing.XI, 401; XV, 186 

Wood-Painting, Eleventh Century.IX, 182 

Yarmuk Valley, Looking East.X, 268 

Yarmuk Valley, Looking West.X, 269 

Yemin Jews in Modem Palestine.XXIII, 31 

Yusef’s Cousin.X, 413 

Zeus ( Pheidias) .XI, 303 

Zeus, Apollo Pediment of Temple.XI, 301 
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Religion 

By Carl Delos Case, Ph.D. 
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By T. Harwood Pattison, D.D. 
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HISTORIC TOWNS OF THE 

Connecticut River Valley 

What the Critics say about the Nef)x> History: 

It's real merit lies in the entertain- No section of our country can 
in; way in which the author has boast of a more interesting and ro- 
embellished the historical story he mantic history than can the towns 
tells.—Hartford Globe. of our beautiful Connecticut Valley. 

There is before us a history writ¬ 
ten by George S. Roberts on this 
Mr. Roberts wields a facile pen valley which is as interesting as a 
and has a keen sense of what is re- romance, yet tells all the vital facts 
quired of a writer of local history, in the history of the Connecticut 
His sketches of the various towns towns, and in such a manner that 
are admirably written and are diver- it will stick. 
sified with entertaining anecdote.— 

Certainly everyone in this Valley 
.Boston l ranscrtpt. * «« # < . < 

should wish to become the possessor 

of so charming and accurate a history. 

It is a delightful and truthful recital 

This book is well written, pro- Q f the Valley's history, written by 

fusely illustrated from well chosen a capable historian who knows how 

photographs, substantially bound to write a history that will be intel- 

and properly indexed.— Chicago ligible to others besides bookish an- 

Record-Herald. tiquariam.—Tumers Falls Reporter. 

The abetoe area few of the reasons why 44 Historic 
Towns” has received an enthusiastic welcome into 
thousands of American homes, and makes a gift book of 
the best kind. If you would know more about it, drop 
us a postal for a circular, mailed free. 

The price is $3*50 net 

Robson & Adee, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Ancient Records of Egypt: Historical Documents from the Earliest Times 
to the Persian Conquest 

Collected, Edited, and Translated with Commentary by JAMES HENRY 
BREASTED, Professor of Egyptology and Oriental History in the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago; Author of A History of Egypt; Member of the Editorial 
Staff of the Egyptian Dictionary in preparation by the Royal Academies of 
Germany 

In 5 vola., 8vo, cloth; Vols. I-IV, Text, 1698 pages, net $15.00, postpaid $15.80; Vol. V, Index, 

about 200 pages, $2.00 

HTHE fourth volume of this monumental work was published in July of this year. The 
A series is now complete except the Index volume, which is scheduled to appear during 
the autumn. 

Here at last we have a corpus of translations of the historical documents of Egypt— 
the first to appear in any language. It is a result of ten years* incessant labor on the part 
of the author, who has copied with his own hand practically every Egyptian inscription 
in the collections of Europe, and many of those of Egypt. The translations, being thus 
directly based upon the originals, possess a degree of accuracy and authoritativeness never 
before attained in this field. To the Egyptologist and the student of antiquity the work 
is indispensable. 

It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that these Records are of interest to scholars 
alone. The volumes are replete with information bearing upon the social, political, and 
domestic life of the people of the Nile valley thousands of years before our era, unrolling 
to the layman a series of fascinating pictures of this remarkable civilization. 

The inscriptions are arranged chronologically, and span the period from 4241 to 525 
b. c. Besides the English translations, introductory notes are given furnishing all the data 
necessary for the intelligent study of the texts. For ease of reference each document is 
divided into brief paragraphs numbered consecutively, and is accompanied by a series of 
running footnotes explaining obscure passages. 

A separate index volume was announced provisionally in the first prospectus. This 
is now in an advanced stage of preparation and will be issued about January 1. It will 
contain the following separate indices: I, Divine Names; II, Temples; III, Kings; 
IV, Persons; V, Titles, Offices, and Ranks; VI, Geographical; VII, Miscellaneous; 
VIII, Egyptian; IX, Hebrew; X, Arabic; XI, Lepsius* Denkmaler and Text. 

“Written by a scholar steeped in knowledge of “Professor Breasted’s Berlin training and keen 
the texts .... a most valuable and meritorious American scholarship make him the very man to 
collection.”— English Historical Review. give us the accumulated information of the schools, 

“By the preparation and publication of these own valuable contributions, and at the same 

volumes the University of Chicago has laid all stu- translations of a literary merit.”— World's Work. 

dents of history under a debt of gratitude. “ Das Werk ist . . . . zu einem nutzbringenden 

The typographical form in which these volumes und vertrauenswiirdigcn Archiv der agyptischen hi- 

come from the University Press is worthy of their storischen Inschriften geworden. Es wird nicht nur 
intrinsic merit.”— The Outlook. dem Aegyptologen und Orientalisten willkommen 

“ It is very fortunate that so competent a scholar sein, sondem vor allem auch dem Historiker und 

has had the courage to undertake this task, and it Philologen.Dem Verfasser gebiihrt fiir seine 

is to the honor of the University of Chicago that this sorgsame, muhevolle, die Wissenschaft fordemde 
is being so admirablv accomplished .... of use Arbeit Dank und Anerkennung. Druck und Aus- 

not only for professed Egyptologists and Assvriolo- stattung sind vortrefflich ausgefallen.”—A. Wiede- 

gists, but for all students of early history .”—The mann » Professor in the University of Bonn, in 
Independent. Wochenschrift ftlr klassische Philologie. 
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The Silver Age of the Greek World 

By JOHN PENTLAND MAHAFFY, sometime Professor of Ancient History 
in the University of Dublin 

490 pages, small 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.17 
O TUDENTS of antiquity familiar with Professor Mahaffy’s works—and who is not ?— 
^ have come to look for a rare combination of scientific exactness and charm of style. 
These qualities are blended in a singular degree in the present volume. It is a history of 
the spread of Hellenism during the period from the Roman conquest to the accession of 
Hadrian. The book is designed to replace the author’s The Greek World under Roman 
Sway , now out of print, “in a maturer and better form, and with much new material super- 
added.” There are several entirely new chapters, and the whole work has been thoroughly 
revised in accordance with the “wider and more intelligent view of Greek life” that has 
grown up since the appearance of that volume. 

“ His book is the only one of its kind in English, “Durfte auf weitere Kreise anregend wirken; 
and will always be read, under the old name or the aber auch der Kenner wird mancherlei Belehrung 
new, with entertainment .”—The Nation. finden.”—W. Otto, in Literarisches Zentralblatt. 


“ His book is the only one of its kind in English, 
and will always be read, under the old name or the 
new, with entertainment .”—The Nation. 

“Mahaffys Werk vereinigt mit strenger Wissen- 
schaftlichkeit die Vorzuge eleganter und anredender 
Darstellung. Es gibt ein ausserst anschauliches, 
durch zahlreiche Einzelschilderungen belebtes Bild 
der behandelten Kulturperiode .”—Neue philolo- 
gische Rundschau. 

“He writes authoritatively, with full knowledge 
of the different sources for all the widespread develop¬ 
ment in which Greek influence was at work, with 
ample citation of the writers both ancient and 
modern, and of recent research and exploration. 
But more than this, he has been able to present his 
results in a deeply interesting manner .”—New York 
Timcs Saturday Review. 


“Professor Mahaffy is not only a competent 
scholar, but he is also an interesting writer .”—The 
Outlook. 

“The religion and literature of the first century 
are described in a way that will make the book invalu¬ 
able for classicists .”—Boston Evening Transcript. 

“ Professor Mahaffy’s books are always agreeable 
reading—‘easy and pleasant’ is the phrase that pre¬ 
sents itself immediately to one’s pen—and from 
their perusal much instruction is to be gained as well 

as much information.The publishers have 

given the public a book of real value as to matter 
without neglecting the form .”—The Dial. 


The Progress of Hellenism in Alexander’s Empire 

By the same Author 

162 pages, 121x10, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10 

T N this little volume, containing six lectures originally delivered at the University of Chicago, 
A the author presents, in his inimitable style, a compendium of a long and brilliant epoch 
in the development of human culture—an epoch which has occupied him for twenty years. 
In his preface Professor Mahaffy says: “The general reader, who desires to learn something 
of the expansion of Greek ideas toward the East, will here find enough for a working knowl¬ 
edge of a very complicated period. The specialist, who has devoted himself to some depart¬ 
ment of this field, will find here those general views of the whole which are necessary to 
every intelligent research into the parts. More especially, the student or teacher of Chris¬ 
tianity will find here the human side of its origin treated in a strictly historical spirit.” The 
first lecture, “Xenophon the Precursor of Hellenism,” will be especially attractive to classicists. 


“A small, but uncommonly rich and suggestive 
book .”—Chicago Evening Post. 


“His lectures are farthest possible from the aca¬ 
demic style, and are worthy of the man who wrote 


■' The six lectures not only display profound learn- upon The Art 0 } Conversation.”—The World To-Day. 


ing and careful research, but are, as well, of deep 
interest to the scholar and to the general reader.”— 
Boston Evening Transcript. 

“On conjoit sans peine que ces conferences, oh 
l’esprit et l’humour ne manquent pas, aient 6t6 trfes 


“They deal in an entertaining way with a great 
period, the one in which Greek culture was prepared 
for universal empire. Professor Mahaffy is well 
qualified to do justice to it, by long study and by 
possessing in an eminent degree the historian’s high 


appr£ci6es par les auditeurs de M. Mahaffy.”— gift of sympathy with every serious human move- 


Revue d’histoire et de litterature religieuses. 


ment .”—American Historical Review. 
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OTHER BOOKS BY PROFESSOR MAHAFFY 

The Particular Book of Trinity College, Dublin 

Edited, with Introduction, Appendices, and Indices. 247 pages of Collotype Facsimiles and 42 
pages of Introduction, etc.; demi-quarto; net $15.30, postpaid $15.68 

A PHOTOGRAPHIC facsimile of the account-book kept in this famous old Protestant 
institution in the seventeenth century, throwing much interesting light on the domestic 
life of the school, and incidentally furnishing a key to many cultural problems of the age. 

“Dr. Mahaffy and Trinity College have done well in placing the Particular'Book beyond the reach 
of fire or other accident.”— London Standard. 

An Epoch in Irish History: Trinity College, Dublin, Its Foundation and 
Early Fortunes (1591-1660) 

406 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $4.90, postpaid $5.06 
'~PHIS is a companion-volume to, and largely based upon, the foregoing, giving a vivid 
A description of the educational, religious, and political situation in Ireland in the 
period covered. 

“An excellent and capable survey of a somewhat “The merit of the masterly and sagacious appre- 
tangled period of Irish history.”— London Guardian. ciation of the religious and political situation of 
“Like all the writings of Dr. Mahaffy, this book affairs in Ireland at the close of the Elizabethan era 
is extremely interesting and bright in style.”— with which the work opens is enhanced by the fact 
Journal of Education (England). that the author has sought to realize, as scarcely any 

“The book is interesting, not merely because it °/ regular historians have done, the social condi- 
contains the annals of a great university, but because ^ on °f country at the time.” Saturday Review 
. . . . it records a striking epoch in Irish history.”— (England). 

London Daily News. 


The Legislative History of Naturalization in the United States: 

From the Revolutionary War to 1861 


By FRANK GEORGE FRANKLIN, Professor of History and Political Science 
in the University of the Pacific 

318 pages, iamo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.63 

HTHE book traces in clear, concise fashion the course of public opinion, and the long 
A and intricate debates in Congress, on the subject of naturalization. Incidentally 
a strong light is thrown on the inner history of the government in its first struggles after 
unification. 


“A careful and exhaustive study.”— Literary 
Digest. 

“To the student of American law it will henceforth 
be indispensable.”— Westland Educator. 

“ For the earlier period the material is excellent 
and the manner of treatment good.”— The World 
To-Day. 

“ As a book of reference to the politician or student 
of social science it is invaluable.”— Boston Evening 
Transcript. 

“Thoughtful citizens cannot fail to find this his¬ 
tory full of interest and suggestion.”— Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


“A decidedly useful monograph.”— The Outlook * 

“The volume has been conscientiously prepared, 
and .... cannot fail to be useful to workers in the 
field of political history and science.”— Law Notes. 

“ Incidentally, it is another illustration of the excel¬ 
lence of work which is being done by the publishing 
department of the university whose press is respon¬ 
sible for the mechanical part.”— The Standard. 

“To the historian, the jurist, the legislator, the 
student of American law, as well as to the general 
reader the book will prove a remarkably clear, con¬ 
cise, and able survey of the legislation which has been 
the outgrowth of the immigration and suffrage ques¬ 
tions.”— Chicago Daily News. 
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Being Interpretative Studies in the Litera- 


Hebrew Life and Thought: 

ture of Israel 

By LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON, Author of Telling Bible Stories, Life 
of the Lord Jesus, etc. 

398 pages, iamo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.65 

T N this significant work the author has succeeded, to an extent granted to but few writers, 
A in combining the caution and acumen of the analyst with the warmth of the devotee. 
The Bible student who wishes to be well informed, but who finds the paths of modern critical 
scholarship stony and unsafe, will welcome these soothing and instructive essays, in which 
throughout the cultural point of view has been emphasized. 


“The clearness and aptness of Mrs. Houghton's 
style are admirable.”— New York Observer. 

“An unusual book, growing out of a remarkable 
experience of study and teaching.”— Congregation- 
alist and Christian World. 

“ This is a good book to own and to read often, if 
one would take advantage of an admirable aid to a 
discriminating, intelligent faith.”— Chicago Record- 
Herald. 

“Its treatment is farthest possible from the con- 
vential discussion of biblical books, and will infal¬ 
libly cause any reader to feel a new admiration and 
interest in the Bible.”— The World To-Day. 

“Combines the critical knowledge of the scholar 

with the reverence of religion and art.The 

reading of this book cannot fail to increase one’s 
interest in the Old Testament.”— Boston Evening 
Transcript. 

“We believe that any Sunday-school superintend¬ 
ent who first reads this book himself and then sees 
that it is put into the hands of his teachers will by 
amply rewarded; and we are sure that many people 
who never go near a Sunday school would, if thee 
were to read this book, turn to the Bible with an 
unaccustomed interest.”— The Outlook. 


“The discussions are fresh and full of interest.”— 
The Interior. 

“There is much to learn from her charmingly 
written pages.”— The Examiner. 

“A cultured style, animated by a genuine Chris¬ 
tian optimism.”— Church Economist. 

“ Most admirably written, and should be carefully 
read by every Bible student.”— United Brethren 
Review. 

“The author is deserving of the grateful thanks 
of Christians for introducing them to a new and 
living world of religious life.”— The Watchman. 

“An unprejudiced reader will find that it makes 
his Bible a more readable and helpful book from a 
historical, literary, and spiritual point of view.”— 
Baltimore Methodist. 

“There is a spiritual insight that belongs to conse¬ 
crated womanhood that men do not possess. 

This is a book worth reading, and more, it is worth 
owning.”— The Westminster. 

“This is one of the most satisfying books we have 
read for some time.It will be a most prac¬ 

tical and valuable addition to the library of clergy¬ 
men and Bible students generally.”— Lutheran 
Observer. 


The Social Ideals of Alfred Tennyson as Related to His Time 

By WILLIAM CLARK GORDON 

a66 pages, xamo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.61 

“D ARELY have two departments of study been so successfully and profitably combined as 
literature and sociology are in this volume. It is a treatment, on a somewhat novel 
but highly satisfactory plan, of a subject of interest alike to the sociologist and the student 
of literature. 


“The lover of Tennyson and the lover of men will 
both find this volume of interest and worth.”— The 
Watchman. 

“ As an acute study of the influence of a poet upon 
his time it is a volume worth reading and study.”— 
Boston Evening Transcript. 

“His [the author’s] conclusions are set forth in 
well-sustained order, in a style of no little force and 
charm.”— Chicago Daily News. 

“The work is a most interesting and entertaining 
one. It is a rich field for the thoughtful student.”— 
Christian Advocate (New York). 


“It is a painstaking production.”— The Dial. 

“ A worthy piece of work worthily done. It is sin¬ 
gularly free from commonplace and triteness, and it 
glows with humaneness and generous purpose.”— 
Congregationalist and Christian World. 

“A thoroughly interesting book.The work 

is a fine exemplification of how a scholar discerns 
the mind of the artist in between the lines and words 
of his song. The reader is impressed that the author 
has his fingers on ail the stops and is master of the 
material of his theme.”— Baptist Argus. 
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The Development of Western Civilization: A study in Ethical, 
Economic, and Political Evolution 

By J. DORSEY FORREST, Professor of Sociology and Economics in Butler 
College 

420 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $2.00, postpaid $2.27 
[To be issued about January /] 

T HE author has a twofold object in the presentation of this work: first, the discussion 
of the methodology of sociology with special reference to the study of social evolution; 
second, the application of this point of view in the consideration of the development of 
European civilization. The first subject is discussed in the introductory chapter, thus sepa¬ 
rating the more technical part of the work from that which is more likely to prove of interest 
to the general reader. 

The peculiarity in European society is found in the fact that Europe started off with 
ideals which had been presented to it by antiquity. The outcome of the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Roman civilizations is accepted as the ideal toward which mediaeval Europe is to strive; 
and this attitude of Europe toward the ideals inherited from the past is held to be the key 
to the explanation of the capital facts of mediaeval history. When the means had been 
developed by which these ideals were substantially realized, the Renaissance and the Refor¬ 
mation brought the Middle Ages to a close. The ideals of modern society must be evolved 
in the process of social life itself, and it is the problem of social philosophy to help to formu¬ 
late and set before society the ends which are involved in existing institutions and move¬ 
ments. In the absence of ruling social ideals, there has been a tendency, now to make 
the political structure the end of social activity, now to regard economic prosperity as the 
ideal. The result has been a condition of ethical chaos. The author does not attempt 
to discover the social ends which are inherent in the nature of modern society, but he holds 
that some such study as he presents is a necessary preliminary to their discovery. 

The title of the book will suggest comparison with Benjamin Kidd’s Theory of Western 
Civilization; but while the two works are not in conflict, it will be found that this one 
presents an entirely different point of view and traverses very different ground. 

The Sources of Tyndale’s Version of the Pentateuch 

By JOHN ROTHWELL SLATER 

56 pages, 8vo, paper; net 50 cents, postpaid 53 cents 

T HE question as to what extent Tyndale used the Hebrew in his version of the Pentateuch 
forms the central problem of this inquiry. In parallel columns are printed passages 
from his translation side by side with the corresponding passages in the original Hebrew, the 
Septuagint, the Vulgate, Hereford’s, Purvey’s, and Luther’s translations. The author 
arrives at the conclusion that Tyndale made his first draft from Luther’s version, checking it 
constantly by the Hebrew, and keeping the Septuagint and the Vulgate within easy reach for 
constant comparison. 
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A Genetic History of the New England Theology 

By FRANK HUGH FOSTER, Professor in Olivet College, Michigan 
500 pages, small 8vo, cloth; net $2.00 
[To be issued early in January ] 

T^\R. FOSTER has attempted in this work to give a thorough history of one of the most 
^ interesting theological movements which America has seen, but which seems 
now to have come to a natural conclusion. Beginning with Jonathan Edwards, a series 
of original and earnest minds, to meet the various issues which arose both in the world of 
thought and in that of affairs, proposed certain new methods of defending the hereditary 
Calvinism of New England, which resulted finally in a distinct school of theology. While 
giving enough of the external history to furnish an account of the occasions and the setting 
of the various writings, the author is engaged principally upon the history of thought. The 
reader is introduced to the great works of Jonathan Edwards, the Freedom of the Will , 
the Nature of Virtue , etc.; and their origin and significance are pointed out. Large extracts 
from Edwards and the subsequent authors are given, so that the flavor of these ancient 
writers may be tasted as one reads. Hopkins, better known to the sociological world as the 
earliest opponent of the slave trade and to the literary world as the hero of one of Mrs. Stowe’s 
novels, and Bellamy, the Great-Heart of the early history, appear here as great theologians; 
and soon the stage is crowded with a multitude of figures, larger and smaller, who took 
part in controversies, or discussed profound theological problems before their unlettered 
but intellectual congregations in rural parishes. The Unitarian controversy; the early work 
of Andover Seminary; the rise of a new school of theology in connection with Yale College; 
the great figures of the earlier part of the last century—Stuart, Woods, Dwight, Taylor; 
the later ones—Finney, Fairchild, Bushnell, Park, all pass before the reader in rapid suc¬ 
cession. Their antagonists often meet with as full discussion as the members of the school. 

As the first genetic history of the greatest theological movement which America has 
yet known, the book will command the attention of all students of our national thought. 

Decimus Junius Brutus Albinus 

By BERNARD CAMILLUS BONDURANT, Professor of Classical Languages 
in the Florida State College for Women 

xoo pages, 8vo, paper; net 75 cents 
[To be issued early in December] 

1 \/TUCH light has been thrown in recent years, principally by the researches of German 
• scholars, on the interesting period of Roman history in which Decimus Brutus 
lived and played his part. Aided by the results of these investigations, the author of the 
present monograph has prepared from the original sources a new treatment of the life of 
Decimus and its political and social setting. After sketching his ancestry and early life, 
Mr. Bondurant discusses in detail Decimus’ career as a lieutenant of Caesar, as a leader 
in the conspiracy against the latter, and as an important figure in the crisis that followed 
the assassination of the dictator. The author, on the basis of his exhaustive studies, reaches 
conclusions regarding Decimus’ motives and conduct essentially at variance with those 
arrived at by other historians, and thus furnishes a valuable and interesting contribution 
to the literature on the subject. 
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The New Appreciation of the Bible: A Study of the Spiritual Outcome 
of Biblical Criticism 

By WILLARD CHAMBERLAIN SELLECK, Author of The Spiritual Outlook 
424 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $2.63 
[To be published December 25] 

R. SELLECK is already widely known as a writer upon religious and biblical topics. 
His book The Spiritual Outlook has established his reputation for marked ability. 
The present work seeks to do three things: first, to state, briefly but clearly and accurately, 
the principal conclusions of modern learning regarding the Bible; second, to show the 
enhanced values, ethical and religious, which the Bible exhibits through the new views 
of its nature thus developed; and, third, to point out some of the practical ways in which 
it may be most helpfully used in consonance with such conclusions and such views. 

The book is not intended primarily for scholars, but is rather an attempt by a working 
pastor to popularize some of the results of scholarship. The author has had in mind the 
needs of ministers, teachers, young people’s classes and societies in the churches, parents, 
and thoughtful persons generally who really want to know the truth, but who want also 
a justly constructive interpretation and application of the truth. 

The spirit of the work is frank and fearless, yet reverent and catholic; above all it is 
earnest, sincere, and positive. The writer puts something strong and helpful in the place 
of that which is passing away. His message is inspirational as well as educational. 

The scope of the book may be seen from the chapter headings: 

Introduction—-The Bible in Modern Life 
Part I 

The History of the Bible 
The Traditional View of the Bible 
What Is Biblical Criticism ? 

The New View of the Old Testament 
The New View of the New Testament 
The Inspiration of the Bible 
The Divine Revelation in the Bible 
The Moral and Religious Authoritv of the 
Bible 

zation 


Part II 

The New Appreciation of the Bible 
The Bible and Spiritual Progress 
The Service of the Bible to Our Own Age 
How to Read the Bible in Its Modern Aspects 
The Use and Abuse of the Bible in the Sun¬ 
day School 

The Bible in the Public School 

The Bible in the Home 

The Bible and Personal Culture 

The Bible and the Spread of Western Civili- 



The Aesthetic Experience: Its Meaning in a Functional Psychology 

By ELIZABETH KEMPER ADAMS, Instructor in Philosophy and Education 
in Smith College 

116 pages, 8vo, paper; net 75 cents 

[To be issued early in December] 

nr HIS book essays to discuss the aesthetic experience in terms of what is commonly known 
^ nowadays as “ functional psychology,” and to discover its relation to other types 
of experience already interpreted from this point of view. It subjects to criticism some 
recent popular theories of the aesthetic, and brings together material that has hitherto been 
presented in isolation. 
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BOOKS ON ARCHAEOLOGY 

Egyptian Antiquities in the Pier Collection: Part I 

By GARRETT C. PIER 

27 pages of text, 23 plates (3 colored), royal 8vo, cloth; net $4.00, postpaid $4.15 

T N the belief that the relics of antiquity preserved in private cabinets should be made 
A available to all students of art and archaeology, the author in this handsome work 
presents the first instalment of an elaborate descriptive catalogue of the Egyptian antiquities 
in his own collection. The material is, as far as possible, arranged chronologically, and 
comprises relics of the earliest period of Egyptian history. In the plates are figured stone 
implements; amulets in ivory, bone, slate, etc.; some remarkable and unique specimens 
of Eighteenth Dynasty inlaid glazes (colored plates); and a very complete collection of 
historical scarab seals, glazed rings, and plaques. 

The second part of this catalogue, which is in preparation, will contain a very com¬ 
plete collection of early jewelry (with photographs), dating from the Twelfth Dynasty down 
to Roman times, and some remarkable specimens of early glaze ware. Any future acquisi¬ 
tions by the author will be published in appendices. 


Studies in Ancient Furniture: Couches and Beds of the Greeks, Etruscans, 
and Romans 

By CAROLINE L. RANSOM, Associate in Art and Archaeology in Bryn Mawr 
College 

128 pages, 29 plates, colored frontispiece; large 4to, cloth; net $4.50, postpaid $4.75 

'POR the first time the subject of beds and couches in classical antiquity has here been 
A treated exhaustively, on the basis of protracted and detailed first-hand study of the 
material collected in the various European museums. A thoroughly scholarly treatise, it 
yet is of interest not only to archaeologists, philologists, and students of Greek and Latin 
literature, but to collectors, designers, and manufacturers of furniture as well. Typographi¬ 
cally the volume presents a highly attractive appearance. 

“A scholarly contribution to the archaeology of “A laborious piece of archaeological work well 

furniture. No phase of the subject is overlooked.” performed.The volume is beautifully illus- 

—The Dial. trated.”— The Nation. 

“ A notable monograph.The book has a “The volume is to be commended to all those inter- 

genuine interest to furniture-lovers. .... reflects ested in arts and crafts, and should furnish a » um- 
great credit on all concerned.”— Scientific American ber of admirable motives for decoration as well as 
Building Monthly. furniture.”— The World To-Day. 

“Eine sehr fleissige Arbeit.Die Tafeln “It is pleasant to feel throughout the work the 

sind vorziiglich scharf.Die Ausstattung des appreciation of the writer for all forms of loveliness, 

Buches is auch sonst eine in typographischer Hinsicht so that her contribution is a revelation of new ele- 
hervorragende.”—H. Blumner, in Berliner philolo- ments of beauty in the products of Greek and Roman 

gische Wochenschrift. civilization.”— The Chautauquan. 
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RECENT IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS 

General Sociology: An Exposition of the Main Development in Sociological 
Theory from Spencer to Ratzenhofer 

By ALBION W. SMALL, Professor and Head of the Department of Sociology 
in the University of Chicago 

754 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $4.00, postpaid $4*23 

'T'HIS notable work has a threefold aim: to give the layman a general idea of the ground 
A covered by sociological theory; to orient the student who wishes to prepare himself for 
independent sociological research; and to present a plea, addressed to fellow-workers in 
the social sciences, for the recognition of sociology as a science. 


“ Une contribution importante k la m^thodologie 
des sciences sociales.”— Revue philosophique. 

“Should be carefully studied by all who venture 


“The book is a very valuable contribution to the 
science of sociology.”— Manchester Guardian. 

“Dr. Small has rendered a notable service to 


to handle social problems.”— TheStandard(luondon). science and scientific thinkers by publishing his 

“By far the greatest contribution yet made to the lectures on ‘General Sociology.’ ”— Saturday Even- 

science of sociology.”— International Socialist Re- ingPost. 

“ It is a masterly array of material and forces .... 
“ A work of marked value. It goes much nearer Professor Small is very keen in analysis .... a 

the root of things than the ordinary sociologica valuable contribution to the literature on the sub- 

treatise.”— The Westminster. ject.”— The Dial. 


Russia and Its Crisis 

By PAUL MILYOUKOV, late Professor of History in the University of Moscow 
606 pages, small 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.20 
A COMPREHENSIVE and authoritative account of the history and present condi- 
*** tion of the Russian empire, by a scholar whose knowledge of his subject, gained at 
first hand, is minute and profound, and whose judgment is keen and unbiased. A work 
of unusual timeliness and importance. 

“As an elucidation of the Liberal theory of this “It is difficult to find words strong enough ade- 
crisis, in all its historical bearings, there is nothing quately to express the inestimable value of Professor 

in English more complete.”— American Historical Milyoukov’s book for everyone desirous of under- 
Review. standing Russia in the past, the present, and the 

“ In this book we have the results of long years of future.” The Nation. 
serious study of Russian conditions at first hand by “It is no small privilege for the English-reading 


a man of ability and training.The book is public to possess in English a book on Russia written 

one that must be studied by anyone who sets out to by so great an authority.It is beyond doubt 

get a real knowledge of Russia .... a substantial the best, most instructive, and most authoritative 

and satisfactory piece of work .... [The author] work on Russia ever published in English.”— Politi- 
possesses an intimate knowledge of his subject and cal Science Quarterly. 
is fearless in expressing his opinions.”— The Dial . 

A Decade of Civic Development 

By CHARLES ZUEBLIN, Professor of Sociology in the University of Chicago 
196 pages, with 20 illustrations, i2mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.39 
A CONCISE and eloquent account of the great movement for civic reform now sweeping 
this country, and a recital of the definite steps already taken in various American 
cities toward the improvement of their political, social, economic, and artistic life. The 
training of the citizen for intelligent participation in this important movement is discussed 
in a separate chapter. 

“In these days of railing against the evils of muni- “The spirit of optimism pervades the entire work, 
cipal government in the United States, it is refresh- and certainly the facts which Professor Zueblin 
ing to find a writer who will draw attention to the marshals abundantly prove his thesis that American 
other side of the shield.”— Literary Digest. cities are rapidly becoming more attractive and fit for 

the homes of the millions.”— The Dial. 
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RECENT IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS 

The Finality of the Christian Religion 

By GEORGE BURMAN FOSTER, Professor of the Philosophy of Religion in 
the University of Chicago 

534 pages, small 8vo, cloth; net $4.00, postpaid $4.25 
U^EW theological books of recent years have been so hotly assailed, and few so warmly 
A defended. On one point its critics agree: as an earnestly thoughtful, eminently 
scholarly, and courageously honest presentation of the absolute value of essential Christianity 
as over against authority-religion and supernaturalism, as defined by the author, it has no 
equal in late English literature. Whatever the reader’s religious attitude, it cannot fail 
to hold his attention from beginning to end. 


Christian Belief Interpreted by Christian Experience: Being the 
Barrows Lectures for 1902-1903 

By CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, President of the Union Theological 
Seminary 

298 pages, small 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.66 
nPHESE lectures, delivered before cultured audiences in India, Ceylon, and Japan, have 
A attracted wide attention by reason of their irenic spirit, the masterly way in which 
they present the fundamental ideas of the Christian religion in terms adapted to oriental 
consciousness, and the classic purity of their English.. While sincerely respectful and frankly 
sympathetic in his attitude toward the various faiths of the East, D t. Hall makes a singu¬ 
larly forceful plea for the claim of Christianity as the ultimate world-religion. 

“Those who believe that orthodox Christianity “ As a philosophic contribution to Christian apolo- 
has lost its power to hold men of wide culture would getics such lectures as these challenge the attention 
do well to read Dr. Hall’s lectures to the Hindus.”— of the West that they have already won in Japan and 


Public Opinion. 

“The charm of the writer’s style is most fascinat¬ 
ing. His spirit is ... . gracious, conciliatory, 
recognizing all possible good in those from whom 
he differs, while holding his own opinions without 

apology.It is from many points of view a 

great book .”—New York Observer. 


in India .”—The Churchman. 

“ It is not too much to say that probably no volume 
within the last few years has presented progressive 
evangelism with more catholicity of spirit, with more 
passionate conviction, and with more classic form.” 
—The World To-Day. 


An Outline of a Bible-School Curriculum 

By GEORGE WILLIAM PEASE, Professor of Pedagogy in the Hartford 
School of Religious Pedagogy 

430 pages, iamo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.63 
T NDICATES the principles which should govern in the preparation of a curriculum for 
A the Bible school, and outlines full, connected courses of study for the different grades, 
from the kindergarten to adult classes, in harmony with those principles. 

“ A stimulating book .”—Universalist Leader. “Its value lies in its application of an intelligent 

“A remarkable volume .”—Baltimore Methodist. educational philosophy to a concrete and apparently 


“ Good because it is based on fundamental psy¬ 
chological principles, and also because it is adapted 
equally for a traditional or an advanced religious 
and theological viewpoint.” — Rev. Wallace M. 
Short, in Ladies' Home Journal. 


“Its value lies in its application of an intelligent 
educational philosophy to a concrete and apparently 
practicable scheme. Whoever has anything to do 
with the conduct of a Sunday school and has any 
ambition to increase its educational effectiveness 
ought to be acquainted with this book .”—The Out¬ 
look. 
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NOTEWORTHY LABORATORY MANUALS 
Animal Micrology; Practical Exercises in Microscopical Method 

By MICHAEL F. GUYER, Professor of Zoology in the University of Cincinnati 
250 pages, with 71 illustrations, 8vo, cloth; net $1.75, postpaid $1.88 
[To be published December 5] 

A N introduction to the technique of microscopic anatomy and embryology, indispensable 
for teacher, physician, student, or novice who wishes to learn how to prepare his own 
material for microscopical examination. In an appendix are tabulated nearly three hundred 
tissues and organs, with directions for properly preparing them for microscopical study. 
Sufficient account of the theoretical side of microscopy is given to enable the student to 
get satisfactory results from his microscope. 

Methods in Plant Histology 

By CHARLES J. CHAMBERLAIN, Instructor in Botany in the University of 
Chicago 

Second edition, revised and much enlarged; 272 pages, with 88 illustrations, 8vo, cloth; net 

$2.25, postpaid $2.39 

'~PHE first complete manual to be published on the subject of botanical micro-technique. 
^ It contains detailed directions for collecting and preparing plant material for micro¬ 
scopic investigation, setting forth the advantages and disadvantages of the different methods. 

“ Will no doubt find a place in every well-regulated “ It is an excellent book for the individual worker 

library, and will be found very useful by private and for classes in colleges.”— Education. 

students.”— Plant World. % 

A Laboratory Guide in Bacteriology 

By PAUL G. HEINEMANN, Fellow in Bacteriology in the University of Chicago 
158 pages, interleaved, with 37 illustrations, i2mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.61 
A CLEAR and concise presentation of bacteriological technique, designed principally 
as a manual for the medical student, but highly useful also as a reference book for 
the biological teacher and investigator, as well as for practical workers in the fields of medi¬ 
cine and hygiene. 


“The instruction given is clear and accurate, and 
the practical exercises are well selected.”— The 
Lancet (London). 

“A book such as this must facilitate very greatly 
the practical class work, for which it is most excel¬ 
lently adapted.”— American Journal 0/ Medical 
Sciences. 


“The directions are clear and concise, and every 
stage .... is described so carefully that it is hard 
to see how the student can go astray. Physicians 
who are rusty in bacteriology cannot do better than 

buy this little book.The book is beautifully 

printed and bound.”— American Journal of Clinical 
Medicine. 


A Laboratory Outline of General Chemistry 

By ALEXANDER SMITH, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Chicago 

Second edition, revised; 120 pages, interleaved, with 18 figures; small 8vo, cloth; net 75 cents, 

postpaid 83 cents 

T^HIS manual has already become recognized as one of the most useful introductions 
A to the subject of general experimental chemistry. It is being regularly used in a 
large number of representative universities and colleges throughout the country. 

“It is the product of an earnest, wide-awake, and thoughtful teacher, who has performed his task 
with consummate skill—with lucidity in statement, accuracy in fact, and care in detail.”—Edgar F. Smith, 
in Journal of the American Chemical Society. 
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NOTEWORTHY LABORATORY MANUALS 

A Laboratory Manual of Physiological Chemistry 

By RALPH W. WEBSTER, of the Department of Physiological Chemistry, and 
WALDEMAR KOCH, of the Department of Pharmacology, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago 

116 pages, interleaved, 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.62 
T'HIS manual is intended primarily for the use of students in the laboratory, but con- 
A tains also much valuable information for those wishing to gain a sound general 
knowledge of physiological processes. 

“A valuable laboratory course.”— The Outlook. “The experiments .... are clear and trust¬ 

worthy in detail.”— The Lancet (London). 

Neurological Technique 

By IRVING HARDESTY, Instructor in Anatomy in the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, formerly Assistant in Neurology in the University of Chicago 
196 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.75, postpaid $1.87 

T NTENDED to serve as an introduction and laboratory guide to the study of the architec- 
A ture of the nervous system, containing a succinct account of methods which have stood 
the test of practical application. 

“The instructions are thoroughly practical.”— “The descriptions are clear.”— Philadelphia 
British Medical Journal. Medical Journal. 

“We know of no similar book which will be as “The book bears the indorsement of^Henry 
valuable to the student of neurological technique.”— Donaldson, which is sufficient guarantee for its wide- 
American Journal 0j Insanity. spread acceptance.”— Northwestern Lancet. 

Laboratory Outlines for the Study of the Embryology of the Chick 
and the Pig 

By FRANK R. LILLIE, Associate Professor of Embryology in the University 
of Chicago 

60 pages, xamo, paper; net 25 cents, postpaid 27 cents 
\ \ TILL be found a valuable contribution toward the establishment of a standard of 
* * embryological work for students generally, and for others desiring a convenient 
guide to the order of study of this subject. 

BOOKS OF ALLIED CHARACTER 

Quantitative Classification of Igneous Rocks: Based on Chemical and 
Mineral Characters, with a Systematic Nomenclature 

By WHITMAN CROSS, JOSEPH P. IDDINGS, LOUIS V. PIRSSON, and 
HENRY S. WASHINGTON 

286 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.75, postpaid $1.91 
A N entirely new system for the classification and nomenclature of igneous rocks 
according to chemico-mineralogical principles, accompanied by a complete original 
nomenclature adapted to the system. Of value to all geologists and petrologists. 

The Role of Diffusion and Osmotic Pressure in Plants 

By BURTON EDWARD LIVINGSTON 

160 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.62 
HP HE important part played by the phenomena connected with diffusion and osmotic 
A pressure in the life-process has here for the first time found full and adequate treat- 
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CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES 

NEW BOOKS 

The Life of Jesus 

By HERBERT W. GATES 

Teacher’s Manual, $1.00 Pupil’s Notebook, 50 cents 

A N attempt has been made to furnish a course that shall give occupation for hand and 
eye as well as for brain, that shall be sufficiently varied in treatment to sustain inter¬ 
est, and that shall result in a clear, vivid conception of the life and character of Jesus Christ, 
so far as these may be grasped by pupils of twelve and thirteen years. The test already 
given these lessons has proved that such results can be secured through intelligent use. The 
book is now being issued in quarterly parts. 

A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age 

By GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT 

250 pages, with 32 illustrations, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $1.00 

T HE aim of this book, which is intended as a companion-volume to The Life of Christ , 
by Burton and Mathews, is to furnish Bible students a guide in their investigation 
of the apostolic age. As in that volume, the needs of students in academies and colleges, 
and in the advanced classes in Sunday schools, have been constantly kept in mind. The 
author, who is a trained scholar and a teacher of vast experience, cherishes the same ideal of 
thorough, constructive study of the Bible which dominates the former volumes of the series, 
laying stress on the necessity of developing in the pupils a taste and capacity for independent, 
first-hand acquaintance, with the material. The book is divided into parts, chapters, and 
sections, the limits of which are determined by the nature and relations of the events and 
literature to be studied. 


The Constructive Bible Studies are the outgrowth of the conviction that the prevailing 
systems of Sunday-school instruction are insufficient to meet the growing demands of the 
times. Believing the Sunday school to be the great educational branch of the church, the 
editors have sought to produce a series of religious textbooks, based on the fundamental 
laws laid down by trained educators. One of the most important of these laws is the prin¬ 
ciple that the curriculum must be adapted to the capacity of the pupils, giving to each grade, 
work which is suited in material and method of treatment to the stage of development of 
the pupils. The studies comprise four series, each corresponding to a definite stage of 
development in the pupil. 

The Kindergarten Series takes up work of a more general character, dealing with the funda¬ 
mental facts of the Bible and the religious life. 

The Elementary Series is intended as an aid in broadening the view of the Bible as a whole, 
and as an introduction to the study of particular books. 

The Secondary Series has for its object a closer acquaintance both with the biblical material 
and with religious concepts. 

The Advanced Series has been planned with a view to promoting a more minute exami¬ 
nation of the historical data, and naturally invites a discussion of current religious prob¬ 
lems and the various attempts at their solution. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES 

FOR THE KINDERGARTEN DIVISION 

One Year of Sunday School Lessons 

By FLORENCE U. PALMER Postpaid $1.00 

FOR THE ELEMENTARY DIVISION (Ages 6-13) 

An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children 

By GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN Postpaid $1.00 

The Life of Jesus 

By HERBERT W. GATES Postpaid $1.00 PopiPs Notebook, 50 cents 

FOR THE SECONDARY DIVISION (Ages 14-17) 

Studies in the Gospel According to Mark 

By ERNEST D. BURTON Postpaid $1.00 

Studies in the Books of Samuel 

By HERBERT L. WILLETT (In preparation) 

The Life of Christ 

By ERNEST D. BURTON and SHAILER MATHEWS Postpaid $1.00 

A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age 

By GEORGE H. GILBERT Postpaid $1.00 

FOR THE ADULT DIVISION 

The Priestly Element in the Old Testament 

By WILLIAM R. HARPER Postpaid $1.00 

The Prophetic Element in the Old Testament 

By WILLIAM R. HARPER Postpaid $1.00 

A Short Introduction to the Gospels 

By ERNEST D. BURTON Postpaid $1.00 

A Handbook of the Life of the Apostle Paul 

By ERNEST D. BURTON Paper; postpaid 50 cents 

HELPS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS 

Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School 

By ERNEST D. BURTON and SHAILER MATHEWS Postpaid $1.10 

An Outline of a Bible-School Curriculum 

By GEORGE W. PEASE Postpaid $1.65 

Hebrew Life and Thought 

By LOUISE S. HOUGHTON Postpaid $1.65 
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FOR CLASSROOM USE IN THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION 

The Theory of Education in the Republic of Plato 

By RICHARD LEWIS NETTLESHIP 

150 pages, small 8vo, paper; net 50 cents, postpaid 54 cents 

'T'HROUGH this little volume is made accessible to American teachers and students a 
A standard essay on the history of education, by a distinguished English scholar, the 
late Professor Nettleship. The original of this is difficult to obtain, and it is believed that 
a genuine need has thus been met. 

FOR CLASSES IN PHILOSOPHY 

Utilitarianism 

By JOHN STUART MILL 

102 pages, small 8vo, paper; net 50 cents, postpaid 53 cents 

T 3 EPRINTED from the ninth London edition. As the basic formulation of a signifi- 
cant Weltanschauung , this treatise is indispensable to classes in philosophy and 
ethics. Its typographical appearance and low price have already commended it to instruc¬ 
tors in many colleges. 


Homeric Vocabularies: 
Homer 


Greek and English Word-Lists for the Study of 


By WILLIAM BISHOP OWEN, Associate Professor of Education in the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, and EDGAR JOHNSON GOODSPEED, Associate 
Professor of Biblical and Patristic Greek in the University of Chicago 

68 pages, small 8vo, paper; net 50 cents, postpaid 53 cents. 

A LIST of more than 1,800 words from the Iliad and the Odyssey , with their English 
^ equivalents, arranged according to word-classes in order of frequency of occurrence. 
These vocabularies, it is believed, will be of great benefit to the student by helping him 
to emancipate himself from his dependence upon the dictionary, rendering the reading of 
Homer both a pleasant and a profitable exercise. The general principle has been ably advo¬ 
cated by Professor Gonzales Lodge, of Columbia University, in The Nation for August 30. 

Manual of Style: Being a Compilation of the Typographical Rules in 
Force at the University of Chicago Press; to Which Are Appended 
Specimens of Types in Use 

132+80 pages, i2mo, paper; net 50 cents, postpaid 53 cents 

/^\NE of the most comprehensive works on typographical style ever published. Though 
primarily intended for local use, it is believed to possess elements of usefulness for 
wider circles. It is recommended to publishers, writers, proofreaders, printers, and others 
interested in typography. 
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the Reflecting 
MEW Lantern 


For showing on the screen, Illustrations in book*, engrav¬ 
ings, sketches. colored print*, flower* and mechanical 
models, all brilliantly lighted in natural color*. The outfit 
is arranged to show both opaque objects and lantern slides, 
and the change from one to the other may be made instant¬ 
ly. Attachable to any electric magic lantern. 

We also manufacture Projecting Microscopes, Project¬ 
ing Spectroscopes and Lantern Slides to illustrate Educa¬ 
tional and Scientific Subjects. Send for list. 

WILLIAMS, BROWN Sc EARLE. 

Dept. 23,918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Menehy Bui Company 

21 24 ft 26 RIVER ST. . p 177 BROADWAY# 
i TROY.N.Y. ** HEW YORK, 
i Manufacture Superior 
-^^UCHURCH.OiiHLSOtOOUOfflDl 

iP BELLS. 


! ®br <0rnrral theological feeminarp 
of tije episcopal Cliurcl) 

Chelsea Square, New York 

The next academic year begins on Wednesday, September 
t8 . 1907. Special students admitted and Graduate Course for 
Graduates of other Theological Seminaries. The require¬ 
ments for admission and other particulars can be had from 

The Very Rev. Wilford l. Robbins, D.D., U.D.. Dean 


The Social Ideals of Alfred Tennyson as 
Related to His Time 

By WILLIAM C. GORDON 

It is rare that two departments of study are combined as 
cleverly and as profitably as English literature and sociology 
are combined in this work. It is a treatment, on a some¬ 
what novel plan, of a subject at once literary and scientific. 
a66 pages; ismo, doth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.61. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 

I Chicago and New York 


IRENIC THEOLOGY 

A Study of Some Antitheses in Re¬ 
ligious Thought 

By Charles Marsh Mkad, D.D. 

“The book is a valuable contribution to the literature of 
theological peace .”—Springfield Republican. 

•‘The book is marked throughout by the learning, 
sobriety, and clearness which characterizes all Professor 
Mead's work.”-PROF. G. B. Stevens. 

“We sincerely wish that this book might be read by 
every minister and intelligent layman in every church in 
America .”—Church Standard. 

G.P.Putnam’s Sons, New York-$ 1.50 
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WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER 


ILLU STRATED 
MEMORIAL 
ISSUE OF 

THE BIBLICAL WORLD 

(MARCH. 1906 ) 

DEVOTED ENTIRELY TO ARTICLES 
COMMEMORATIVE OF HIS LIFE 
AND WORK 


Ninety-two pages. Bound in full Morocco; flexible 
covers. Gilt top. Price $a.oo, postage 8 cents. Reg¬ 
ular paper cover edition, 35 cents. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAUO PRESS 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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-V OXFORD com On 


ITALIAN BOOKS 


INTERNATIONAL 


of every description 


FRANCESCO TOCCI, 520 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 

Works of: Barrili, Butti, Cacoianiga, Capra- 
nica, Capuana, Carducci, Castelnuovo, Cor¬ 
delia, D’Annunzio, De Amicis, De Marchi, 
Farina, Fogazzaro, Giacosa, Neera, Negri, 
Praga, Rovetta, Serao, and other leading writers, 
always on hand. 

Catalogue mailed on application. 


The Prospects of 
the Small College 


** NO OTHER CHRISTMAS GIFT ® 

will so often be a reminder of the giver. Useful. 
Practical, Attractive, Lasting, Reliable. Popular* 
Scientific, Up To Date and Authoritative! 
pi I **ew Wort* && Pages, 5000 Illustrations, 
““.in Chief W. T. Harris, Ph.I)., LL.D., U.S Comr 
of Edn. Highest Awards at St. Louis and Portland.' 

I» It not th e BEST OIFT 
Webster's Collegiate Di< tonerr. 
olar and Thin Paper edition*. 

Write for “The SU,.. 

O. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


By William R. Harper 
President of the University of Chicago 
xamo, paper; postpaid, 05 cents 


yon c«n delect t 

„ of onr abridgments. Keg- 
1118 pages and llOO illustrations. 

f a Book 0 Free. 
Springfield, Mass. 


The University of Chicago Press 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A Complete Catalogue 0/ Publications Sent on Request 


To say that a Bible is 
Yet the Oxford 
The New Editions will 


an Oxford is sufficient, 
keeps on improving, 
prove a delightful surprise.*' 

_— Christian Nation. 


JUST ISSUED I 

OXFORD 

Teachers’ Bibles 

With New 20th Century Helps u 
ranged in One Alphabetical Order. 


NOW READY ! 

FIVE NEW EDITIONS 

OXFORD Black 
Faced Type Bibles 

Pearl 32mo. A wonderful clear 
tyfe in a small-size book. 

Minion !6mo. Ready October , jqo6. 
A model hand Bible. 

Brevier 16mo. Large tvpe in small 
compass. “A quart in a pint 
measure /’ 


OXFORD 

S. S. Scholars' Bibles 

With New Helps Under One Alpha- 


The Oxford Bijou 
Gospels 

On the famous Oxford India paper. 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. 

Leather binding, 50 cents each. 

'1 he set in leather case, Sa.^o. 


The most complete and best 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

AMEKICAN BRANCH 

91 and 93 Fifth Ave, 


New York 
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WINTER QUARTER 
Opens January 2, 1907 


The 

Divinity School 


The University 
of Chicago 

A Graduate School of Theological 
and Biblical Disciplines 


For Information concerning courses 


ADDRESS 


The Dean of the Divinity School 

University of Chicago, Chicago, II. 

ta 


SPRING QUARTER 
Opens April 1, 1907 




What is the O 
American • 
Standard Bible 

A better, plainer, clearer 
translation of the Scriptures 
than it was ever before pos¬ 
sible to make. Th 4 Ameri¬ 
can Committee, a company 
of devout scholars,!worked 
30 years on the great task, 
accepting no pay, that the 
world might have the Per¬ 
fect Bible —the Bible every¬ 
one can understand. 

Why was a new transla¬ 
tion of the Bible needed ? 

Because many parts of the 
older translations, made 
hundreds of years ago, con¬ 
tain words and phrases 
which are not even in the 
dictionaries of to-day. 

Why is the American 
Standard Bible the best P 
Because it was made too 
years later than any other 
version, and therefore, the 
accumulated knowledge and 
discoveries of three centur¬ 
ies were utilized in the work 
of re-translation. The most valuable of all Biblical 
manuscripts were discovered within this 300 years, 
and were used in the preparation of the American 
Standard Bible, throwing a flood of new light upon 

the Scriptures. - 

— M Tbs Assriesa IlMt 

American 


U 


American tea ks 
Standard Bible 

(Edited by the American Revision Committee) 

is used by the leading ministers of all denomina¬ 
tions: it is the text book in all prominent Colleges. 
Theological Seminaries and Bible Training 
Schools. It is used in the home, because the true 
meaning of every sentence is made so plain that 
even a child may read with perfect understanding. 

The Bible is the IDEAL CHRISTMAS OIFT. 
i'he American Standard Bible is the Ideal Bible. 

Write for Our Free Book* “How We 
Got Our American Standard Bible" 

Gives the history of the various versions of the Bible and 
tells why the American Standard Bible was made, and who 
made it. It gives the names of prominent ministers who use 
and recommend this Bible. It contains the names of Colleges. 
Universities, Theological Seminaries, Bible Training 8chools, 
Yonng Men’s Christian Associations, editors of great relig¬ 
ious papers and Sabbath St tool editors who use and endorse 
the American Standard Bible. Your name on a postal card, 
with ths mas of roar bookaollor. will get yon this book. 

All booksellers have in stock, or can quickly get from us, any 
style of the American Standard Bible you order. Prices. 86c. 
to $18.00. according to size and binding. See that yon get the 
American Standard Edition. Look for the name "Thomas 
Nelson A Sons.” and the endorsement of the American Revis¬ 
ion Committee on the back of the title page, ew Ws will supply 
yoa direct If year bo ok sel ler will mot. 

THOMAS NELSON i SONS, 41T East fSth St, New York 

Bible Publishers for 60 Years 

Also Publishers of Nelson’s Encyclopaedia 
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1823 


{Specimen copies free) 


1906 
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THE RELIGIOUS JOURNAL OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

A Chronicler of Baptist News 
Bulwark of Baptist Faith 
Leader of Baptist Thought 


Thomas Oakes con ant, LL.D. editors John betts Calvert, D.D. 

Pastors and all Members of our Churches 
NEED THE UPLIFT 

of the constant reading of the Best Baptist Journal, 
therefore 

TAKE THE EXAMINER 

and keep in touch with the progress of our Denomina¬ 
tional Enterprises, and enlarge your fellowship with the 

GREAT BAPTIST BROTHERHOOD 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE 


corriAi r\ccc d if you are not now 

OrLulML Ur r Ln taking the examiner 

We will send it to you on receipt of order until Jan¬ 
uary i, 1908, for 

TWO DOLLARS 

ADDRESS 

THE EXAMINER CO., ft STM NEW YORK 
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Biblical World 

FOUNDED BY WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER 

COMPLETES WITH DECEMBER 1906 
A QUARTER CENTURY OF HISTORY 


I N this period under the direction of its Founder the BIBLICAL 
WORLD has been among the most effective agencies in America 
for the promotion of the study of the Biblical Languages, for the ex¬ 
tension and improvement of the study of the English Bible, for the 
introduction of Bible Study into Academies and Colleges, for the 
elevation of standards of instruction in the Sunday school, for the 
popularization of the historical method of study, and for the develop¬ 
ment of practical and effective interest in Religious Education. It 
has numbered among its contributors: 


President William R. Harper 
President E. B. Andrews 
Professor A. B. Bruce 
Professor Charles F. Kent 
Professor Benjamin W. Bacon 
President William D. Mackenzie 
Professor George F. Genung 
President Alvah Hovey 
Professor Crawford H. Toy 
Professor John E. McFadyen 
Professor Lewis B. Paton 
President Charles C. Hall 
Rev. Loring W. Batten 
Professor Graham Taylor 
Professor Marcus Dods 
Professor George A. Barton 
Professor E. L. Curtis 
Rev. L. A. Crandall 
Professor Samuel I. Curtiss 
Professor John M. Coulter 
Professor Milton S. Terry 
President W. J. Tucker 
Rev. Selah Merrill 
Rev. Lyman Abbott 


Professor Arthur C. McGiffert 
Professor George Adam Smith 
Professor George S. Goodspeed 
President William D. Hyde 
Rev. Amory H. Bradford 
Professor Sylvester Burnham 
Professor George B. Stevens 
Professor George H. Schodde 
Professor Frank K. Sanders 
President John H. Barrows 
Professor Willis J. Beecher 
Rev. Orrin P. Gifford 
Professor James F. McCurdy 
Rev. C. H. W. Johns 
Professor C. J. H. Ropes 
Professor Hermann Gunkel 
Rev. Philip S. Moxom 
Professor George T. Purves 
President Rush Rhees 
Professor A. H. Sayce 
President W. H. P. Faunce 
Professor Caspar Ren6 Gregory 
Professor A. C. Zenos 
Professor Charles A. Briggs 
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Entering in 1907 upon its second quarter-century 

the: biblical world 

Edited by members of the Biblical and Theological Faculties of the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, Ernest DeWitt Burton, Editor-in-Chief, will with re¬ 
newed energy devote itself to the same ideals that it has pursued in the past. 
It will seek to promote: 

Intelligent Study of the Bible. 

Effective Teaching of the Bible. 

Application of Biblical Truth to Present-Day Life. 

Higher Ideals and Improved Methods in Religious Education. 

The Biblical World for 1907 

The Editorials. 

These will discuss each month one or more questions of living interest to the 
religious world. These editorials will set forth those ideas for which the 
BIBLICAL WORLD stands, and will indicate their application to problems 
with which the religious world is from time to time confronted. 

The Problems of Contemporary Society in the Light of Biblical 
Teaching. 

In addition to articles by various writers on special topics, the BIB¬ 
LICAL WORLD will publish in 1907 a series of studies by Professor Charles 
R. Henderson, of the University of Chicago, well known as an expert in the 
field of Practical Sociology. This series will both present the problems and 
suggest the lines along which the solutions of them lie. 

The Present Tasks of Living Scholars. 

Many of the readers of the BIBLICAL WORLD are interested to know 
not only what work has been done, but what scholars are now doing. Each 
of the articles in this group will be prepared by a scholar who has kept him¬ 
self informed concerning the work in progress in his own special field of 
study, and will inform the readers at what problems the scholars in this field 
are working and what progress they are making. 

Expository Studies on the International Sunday-School 
Lessons. 

The International Lessons for 1907 are to be taken entirely from the Old 
Testament, and from those books which deal with the period of the Patri¬ 
archs and Judges. These books present problems of peculiar difficulty to 
the pastor and Sunday-school teacher. With a view to giving them the 
needed help in the study and teaching of these lessons, the BIBLICAL 
WORLD will publish a series of historical articles and expository studies, deal¬ 
ing with the critical, historical, and exegetical problems presented by this 
portion of the Bible, and at the same time suggesting effective ways of 
using the material in teaching. 

To this series of studies there will be prefixed in the BIBLICAL WORLD 
for December, 1906, a series of articles introductory to the whole course, and 
dealing with such subjects as “The Character of the Sources,” “Early Pales- 
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tine before the Coming of Israel,” “Israel before the Founding of the King¬ 
dom,” “The Religion of Israel to the Days of Samuel.” 

These articles and studies are by such well-known scholars as Dr. Frank 
K. Sanders, Professor George A. Barton, Professor Charles F. Kent, Pro¬ 
fessor Theodore G. Soares, Rev. L. W. Batten, Professor H. L. Willett, Pro¬ 
fessor Kemper Fullerton, Professor I. G. Matthews, and Professor John E. 
McFadyen. 

Parallel to the Expository Studies will also be published a series of arti¬ 
cles on “The Men That Made Israel.” These articles were prepared in the 
months just preceding his death by the late Professor George S. Goodspeed. 
Written for the purpose of giving to young people in the simplest possible 
fashion correct ideas of the historic process by which Israel became a nation, 
they are the product at once of thorough scholarship and great pedagogic 
skill. They cannot fail to be of great assistance to those who have occasion 
to teach the Old Testament to the young. 

Improvement in Religious Education. 

While seeking to assist those pastors and teachers who are using the In¬ 
ternational Sunday-school Lessons through the series of articles above indi¬ 
cated, the BIBLICAL WORLD will continue to advocate and will seek in 
every possible way to promote improvement in methods of religious educa¬ 
tion in the Sunday school and elsewhere. Among other means to this end, 
the BIBLICAL WORLD has secured from Professor Edwin D. Starbuck, 
well known as an expert in this field, a series of six articles on “The Child 
Mind and Child Religion,” which present the psychological basis of ele¬ 
mentary religious education and of the religion of the child. These articles 
cannot fail to be of the greatest service to Sunday-school teachers and to 
those who have to do with the training of these teachers. 

Jerusalem in Bible Times. 

Professor Lewis Bayles Paton, Ph.D., of the Hartford Theological Semi¬ 
nary, who has had the advantage of recent residence in Jerusalem, and has 
also made a thorough study of the literature both ancient and modern, has 
written for the BIBLICAL WORLD a series of articles on the topography 
and archaeology of Jerusalem. They present in clear and interesting fash¬ 
ion precisely those facts about Jerusalem which the student of the Bible 
needs to know. The articles will be fully illustrated and will constitute a 
notable contribution to the subject. 

Ancient Monuments in the Great Museums. 

All who have read the interesting article by Professor C. H. W. Johns on 
the Biblical Monuments in the British Museum will be interested to learn 
that in 1907 the BIBLICAL WORLD will publish two similar articles. Dr. 
Heinrich Schaeffer, of Berlin, Germany, will write on the Royal Museum at 
Berlin, and Professor Ira M. Price, Ph.D., on the Biblical Monuments in 
the Louvre. Both these articles will be richly illustrated. 

Messages of Non-Christian Religions to the Christians of 
Today. 

Professor James H. Breasted, Ph.D., whose recent monumental works on 
Egypt have attracted the attention of all scholars, and who is now carrying 
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on Excavations in that land, will write on the Egyptian Religion. Professor 
James R. Jewett, Ph.D., of the University of Chicago, will write on the 
religion of Mohammed, and Professor Arthur Fairbanks, of the University 
of Michigan, on the Religion of Greece. 

Annotated List of Books for Old Testament Study. 

Requests for information concerning books are constantly received by 
the editors. In response to this recognized need a list of the best books for 
the study of the New Testament was published in the BIBLICAL WORLD 
for 1905. A similar list naming and characterizing the best books in the 
various departments of Old Testament study has been prepared by Professor 
Ira M. Price and Dr. John M. P. Smith, and will be published in the BIB¬ 
LICAL WORLD for 1907. 

Illustrations 

The BIBLICAL WORLD prints pictures, not for ornament, but for in¬ 
struction. Nothing conveys so much instruction in so small space and so 
quickly as pictures, if only they are of the right kind. The BIBLICAL 
WORLD will contain scores of such in 1907. These alone will be worth the 
price of subscription. 

OtHer Departments 

Under the heading Current Opinion mention will be made of important 
articles in other periodicals. Work and Workers will tell who are the work¬ 
ers in the world of Biblical scholarship, and what they are doing. The 
New Literature will record the publication of new books and important 
articles, and the Book Review page will discuss more fully the more important 
books. In the department of Exploration and Discovery reports will be made 
from time to time of the work going on in Egypt under the direction of a 
member of the BIBLICAL WORLD staff, and information given of work 
going on elsewhere. 

Index of Previous Volumes 

The editors of the BIBLICAL WORLD have been repeatedly solicited 
by its readers, who recognize the large amount of valuable expository, histori¬ 
cal, and geographical material that has been published in the pages of the 
BIBLICAL WORLD in recent years, to furnish an Index of these volumes. 
They take pleasure in announcing that they will comply with this often ex¬ 
pressed request by including in the issue for December, 1906, an Index of the 
twenty-eight volumes of the BIBLICAL WORLD, 1893-1906. The Decem¬ 
ber number including this Index will be furnished free to all new subscrib¬ 
ers for the year 1907. 
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NEW GIFT BOOKS 


Hiawatha 


With pictures by 

HARRISON FISHER 

Longfellow's great epic of aboriginal 
American life needs no words of praise 
or exposition. 

Harrison Fisher’s illustrations meet 
perfectly the pictorial needs of this most 
beautiful and romantic poem. 

There are more than sixty pictures in 
the book; many of them in color. 

Delicate tinted decorations designed 
by Earl Stetson Crawford blend and 
bind the whole and help to make it the 
most elaborate Gift Book of the Year. 


oize seven by ten inches 
In a box $ 3 . 00 , postpaid 


The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow 


With pictures by 

ARTHUR I. KELLER 

This sparkling gem of humor has 
been the ambition and the despair of 
illustrators for many, many years. 

Now for the first time pictures have 
been made that will thoroughly delight 
the many lovers of this classic. 

Mr. Keller has done them much as 
Washington Irving himself would have, 
if he had been the artist with the brush 
that he was with the pen. The most 
sumptuous gift book of the season. 

Size seven by nine inches 
In a box $2.00, postpaid 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY publishers INDIANAPOLIS 






























THE RILEY BOOKS 


BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY publishers INDIANAPOLIS 


THIS PICTURE FROM 


THE NEW RILEY BOOK 


Mr. Riley has selected for this book the very cream of his 
poems about children. The foremost child artist of the country 
has illustrated them with great fullness and has caught the spirit 
of the verse in a wonderful way. 

Sixteen full page illustrations in four colors, more than 
twenty-five smaller pictures in two colors. 

Illustrated by ETHEL FRANICLIN BETTS 

Size 8x10 inches. In a box, $2.50, Postpaid. 


James Whitcomb Riley’s Other Volumes 

Neghborly Poems The Golden Year 

Sketches in Prose Selections for the year round. 

Afterwhiles uniform with ‘‘Old Fashioned 

Pipes o' Pan at Zekesbury Roses. 16mo, $1.75, postpaid. 

Rhymes of Childhood A Defective Santa Claus 

The Flying Islands of the Night A Christmas poem. Illustrated 

Green Fields and Running Brooks by Will Vawtef and C. M. 

Armazindy Relyea. Net, $1.00. Post 10c. 

A Child World Ri , ey Child-Rhymes 

With Hoosier pictures by Will 
His • Romance Vawter. 

The above, bound in red cloth. D ., . . 

12mo, each $1.25, postpaid. R»ley Love-Lyncs 

n-i „ • c . £ . .. Illustrated with over fifty studies 

««•» ««* 

1905. Sold only in sets. The Ri,e * Farm-Rhymes 

above eleven titles, uniformly With country pictures by Will 

bound in sage - green cloth. Vawter. 

12mo, uncut, in oak case, Riley Song o* Cheer 

$13.50; in half-calf, $27.00. Poems of gladness, content, and 

Old Fashioned Roses consolation. Pictures by Vawter. 

Printed on hand-made paper. The above four volumes, green 

and bound in blue and white cloth, l2mo, each, postpaid $1.25, 

cloth, !6mo, $1.75, postpaid. or the set in a box $5.00 postpaid. 


While The Heart 


Beats Young 





































THE BEST FICTION 


[MACGRATH'S LATEST 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY publishers IND1ANAP0L 


By the Author of A 

The Man on the Box 

Harold MacGrath's new novel is as brisk as a 
horseback ride on a glorious morning. It is as varied 
as an April day. It is as charming as two most 
charming gir^s can make it Love and honor and" ^ 
success and all the great things worth fighting for and 
living for are involved in Warrington’s Choice. 

Illustrated by HARRISON FISHER 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50 postpaid 

EARLE ASHLEY WALCOTT'S 4 

Blindfolded 

The triumph of whatever is entertaining in 
adventure, the acme of whatever is captivating in 
mystery, the superlative of whatever is delightful 
in romance, and the most thrilling, exciting story that 
has appeared in a decade. 

Eight Pictures by AUCE BARBER STEPHENS 
—11 ■ a n C loth. 12mo, $1.50 postpaid 

GERALDINE BONNER'S 


From • HALF A ROGUE • 


Rich Men’s Children 

Here is a book that is bathed in warm human emotion; a 
book strong and sweeping, large and sure, unconventional 
and frank. Illustrated by Relyea. Cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 

BERT LESTON TAYLOR S 

The Charlatans 

A book that bubbles over with Mr. Taylor’s merry spirit. 
His heroine learns much more than music in the great 
Metropolitan Conservatory where she studies—friendship, 
struggle and happy love,—and the reader closes the pleasant 
pages happy in her happiness. 12mo, Cloth $1.50 postpaid. 


From «THE CHARLATANS.* 

ZONA GALE'S 

Romance Island 

Two charming love affairs, thrilling perils, pervasive humor, 
most unusual scenes, a vein of piquant sentiment, a style of 
grace unmatched, unite to make of "Romance Island" a 
golden land in fiction. Pictures in color by H. C. Wall. 
l2mo, cloth, $1.50 postpaid 

ALICE AMES WINTER'S 

Jewel Weed 

A buoyant high-spirited story of the Great Northwest; 
cheerful and cleverly original; marked by fine dramatic sense 
and insight. Attractively illustrated by Harrison Fisher. 
Cloth, 12mo, $ 1.50 postpaid 
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SUCCESSFUL BOOKS 


ELIZABETH MILLER'S 

Saul of Tarsus 


The same splendid imagination 
which reconstructed the Age of the 
Pharaohs and revivified the glory of 
Egypt in the author's successful 
book THE YOKE here plays with 
lambent ‘flame about the great 
Roman world in the years 
immediately succeeding the 
Crucifixion. 

The scenes are laid in Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, Rome and Damascus. 

Wonderful descriptions, heart 
stirring incidents, deep emotions, 
high thought and a love itory of 
the purest and noblest type mark 
this most remarkable religious 
romance. 

Striking illustration* by Andre C&staigne 

J2mo, cloth, $1.50, postpaid 


From -SAUL OF TARSUS* 


A romance of the deliverance of the Children of 
Israel from the bondage of Egypt The interest centers 
thoughout in the beautiful love story of an Egyptian 
noble and a fair maid of Israel. By Elizabeth Miller. 
12mo, cloth, $ 1.50, postpaid 


The Song of the Cardinal 


An exquisite romance in prose of the cardinal's 
wooing and honeymoon. Illustrated by a series of twelve 
remarkable photographs in color. By Gene Stratton 
Porter. !2mo, cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 


j The most complete, 1 
j suggestive and useful | 

I volume of commenta- 1 
/ ries on die International 1 
/ Sunday-School Lessons 1 
J ever written. It contains I 
/ all that the Bible student \ 
/ and teacher want to know. \ 
' Really indispensable. Illustrated 
with, the famous Tissot pictures 
and with maps, charts, designs, etc. 

Large 12mo, cloth, 

$125, postpaid. 


oeymour-Kiley raneis 

Six poems by James Whitcomb 
Riley, hand-lettered and decorated by 
Ralph Fletcher Seymour. The six 
beautiful poems to which Mr. 
Seymour has given such delightful 
setting are: As Created; Ike Walton's 
Prayer; God Bless Us Every One; 

The Prayer Perfect; Wet Weather 
Talk, and Kissing the Rod. 

Printed as separate panels in several colors on cream 
cardboard. Size, 7x10; each in an envelope readv for 
mailing, 25 cents. The six in box, $ 1.50, postpaid. 


E B0BBS-MERR1LL COMPANY publishers INDIANAPOLIS 



























BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


HERBERT STRANG’S 

In Clive’s Command 


Here is a fresh, strong, exciting 
story* for every boy who loves a 
manly hero and tl^ glamour of 
great events. The author has been 
called the new Henty. 

It is the tale of the daring and 
ingenious exploits of Desmond 
Burke, a plucky English’ lad who 
followed Clive to victory in India. 

With spirited illustrations by W. RAINEY 

12mo, cloth, $1.50, postpaid 


From IN CLIVE'S COMMAND 


By CORNELIA BAKER 

The Court Jester 

A fascinating story of two higti-bred little ladies ot 
the sixteenth century; real children with dolls and pets 
and a knack of getting themselves and other people 
into amusing trouble'. 

With thirty illustrations. 

Large 12mo, doth, $ 1.25, postpaid. 


By HALLIE ERMIN1E RIVES 

Titles from Dickens 

Miss Rives has done for Dickens what Lamb did 
for Shakespeare. From all sides congratulations and 
praise have come for the author's splendid performance 
of her self-appointed task. 

Sixteen delightful illustrations by Reginald B. Birch. 
Large 12mo, cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 


By CORNELIA BAKER 

Young People in Old Places 

A story of things that that were done by two 
lively youngsters and their lively grandmother during 
a visit to London, Paris, Spain and Tangier*. 

Full page pictures from photographs. 

Large !2mo, cloth, 1.25, postpaid. 


By RAYMOND M. ALDEN 

Knights of the Silver Shield 

Under this charming title are grouped stones for 
children—fairy stories, historical stories, nature stories 
—all invested with delight and grace 
Twelve pictures in color. 

Cloth, quarto, $1.25, postpaid. 


By EMERSON HOUGH 

The King of Gee Whiz 

An original, rattling, rollicking story, with every 
quality that pleases children. It is all about 
Zuzu and Lulu, twins, one adorned with hair 
of malazite blue and the other with locks of 
corazine green. Their adventures in the 
Island of Gee Whiz are so funny, so very 
extraordinary, so unexpected that they 
captivate with their gaiety and interest.} 

(With Lyrics by W. D. NESBIT, Illustrated in colors 

Quarto, cloth, $1.25, postpaid 


From 'THE KING OF GEE WHIZ. 


THE B0BBS-MERR1LL COMPANY publishers IND1ANAP01 

























BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


CURTIS DUNHAM and 
GEORGE F. KERR’S 


Golden 

Goblin 


A pleasant fantasy for children based on the 
fascinating legend of the Flying Dutchman. 

In “The Golden Goblin*' is that perfect 
combination of mirth and wonder, fun and 
adventure, nonsense, rhymes and pretty pictures 
which makes the ideal juvenile. Printed in 
color throughout Quarto, $J .25, postpaid. 


rhe Famous Doll Books 

By Josephine Scribner Gates 

The Story of Live Dolls 
More About Live Dolls 
The Story of the Lost Doll 
The Story of the Three Dolls 
The Live Doll’s House Party 
Little Red, White and Blue 

M illustrated profusely by VIRGINIA KEEP^^ 

Quarto, bound in cloth. $1.25 each, postpaid 


Books by L. Frank Baum 


The Wizard of Oz 

Printed on tinted paper and lavishly illustrated by W. W. Denslow. 
The Life and Adventures of Santa Claus 

Profusely illustrated in colors by Mary Cowles Clark. 

Mother Goose in Prose 
The Magical Monarch of Mo 
The Enchanted Island of Yew 
Dot and Tot of Merrylaod 

The above uniform with "The Wizard of Oz." 

Father Goose: His Book 

Each of the above, bound in cloth, 8vo, SI.25, postpaid 


B0BBS-MERR1LL COMPANY publishers INDIANAPOLIS 





















IK MARVEL’S 

Reveries of a 
. Bachelor 

Mr. Ashe has first given to 
Ik Marvel’s airy fancies and 
delicious dreams a form in 
pictures as fair and graceful 
as their form in words. 

This charming gift book is 
printed with tinted decorations 
of great delicacy on every 
page. There are sixteen full 
page illustrations in brilliant 
color and many pictures in 
the text beside. 

Sixteen Pictures in color by E. M. ASHE 

Tall 12mo, doth, in a box. $2.00, postpaid. 


Drawn by E. M. ASHE 


HAROLD MacGRATHS 

Hearts and Masks 

■A simply delicious detective story.*— Boston Journal. *A 
peculiarly ingenious story, light and cheerful.*— New York Herald. 
■Done in a most readable manner.*— PHILADELPHIA TELEGRAPH. 
Illustrated in photogravure by Harrison Fisher. Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 


DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS’S 

The Social Secretary 

"A clean crisp story in which clever people in act and conversation 
furnish entertainment of a rare sort." — Boston Herald. * The Social 
Secretary is a success with a big S.*— New York Press. Pictures 
in photogravure by C. F. Underwood. Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 


THE B0BBS-MERR1LL COMPANY publishers INDIANAPOL 


MOLLY Eli JOT SEA WELL’S 

The Loves of the 
Lady Arabella 

The tale of a great heiress in the days of 
George the Third. Bright with wit and the 
flashing of blades, and as full of alluring 
variety as Arabella’s own lovely countenance. 

A brave romance of true love. 

With twelve pictures in color by C. F. UNDERWOOD 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 
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A book containing many 
pictures in full color by 
Howard Chandler Christy 
of the woman beautiful in 
her endless variety and 
charm. Accompanied by 
appropriate text in verse. 
Comprising exquisite examples of 
the most striking types in the wide range 
of the artist’s dazzling genius and 
dedicated to Mrs. Christy. 

In the decorations, which appear on 
every page, Earl Stetson Crawford has 
, . interpreted the spirit 

i hSifei of the whole with 

Printed in color. 7x10 inches. Boxed, $3.00 net. Post 18 cts. §reat Sympathy. 
All bookstores have a combination offer on this book by which they sell it at less than half price. 

OTHER CHRISTY BOOKS 


Out to Old Aunt Mary’s 

Uniform with the Christy-Riley book, “An Old 
Sweetheart of Mine.” This is the first publication of 
the complete version of this favonte poem, comprising 
twenty stanzas. Fourteen of these have never before 
be<^n printed. Printed in colors throughout. 

Cloth, boxed, $2.00, postpaid. 


Evangeline 

By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. A 
book uniform with “The Courtship of Miles 
Standish.” Over forty full-page illustrations, 
many in color by Howard Chandler Christy. 
Decorations by Earl Stetson Crawford. 

Cloth, in a box, $3.00, postpaid. 


An Old Sweetheart of Mine 

The famous Christy-Riley Book with nineteen 
full-page illustrations in color by Howard Chandler 
Christy. Mr. Riley’s complete reading version of this 
famous poem was first published in this sumptuous 
form. It continues unceasingly to enjoy the popularity 
that met its first appearance. 

Bound in cloth, boxed, $2.00, postpaid. 

Courtship of Miles Standish 

The famous Christy-Longfellow Book. 

With forty-two full-page illustrations, many 
of them in color, by Howard Chandler Christy. 
Decorations by Ralph Fletcher Seymour and 
Earl Stetson Crawford. 

Octavo, cloth, in a box, $3.00, postpaid. 


B0BBS-MERR1LL COMPANY publishers INDlANAPOLIsjPI 
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For Those Who Love Music 

The ANGELUS 

When we say that with the ANGELUS, only a lafoe 

of music is necessary for your full enjoyment of all music, we mean 
just that—all limitations to a complete indulgence of your love for 
music end with possession of the Great ANGELUS. 


To you, musician or non-musician, we say your limitations end— 


because your fingers, whether trained or untrained, are supplied 
with every adequate means of rendering all music. 


The PHRASING LEVER gives you complete mastery of every delicate 
shading of tempo. The DIAPHRAGM PNEUMATICS endow you with the “ Human 
Touch ” of the ANGELUS. The MELODY BUTTONS, which with the Phrasing 
Lever are exclusive with the ANGELUS, enable you to accentuate the melody 
in bass or treble, the same as in hand-playing. These three features, indispens¬ 
able to a musically correct performance, originated with us and are reserved, by 
the patent laws, for exclusive installation in the ANGELUS. 


Logically the ANGELUS is the piano-player entitled to receive first consideration by every 
intending purchaser. The ANGELUS is made either in cabinet form or installed within the 
case of a high-grade piano, making the Emerson-Angelus or the Knabe-Angelns. 

Purchased by Royalty and the World’s Greatest Musicians. Descriptive literature upon request. 


Established 1876. THE WILCOX & WHITE CO., MERIDEN, conn. 
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GRAND PRIZE 

(the highest honor) 

AWARDED TO 

ESTERBROOiCS 
Steel Pens 

AT THE 

St. Louis Exposition 


Studies in 
Ancient furniture 

Couches and Beds of the 
Greeks, Etruscans and Romans 

By Caroline L. Ransom 

Fellow At the History of Art 
in the University of Chicago 

'T'HIS BOOK is to be commended 
A not only to classical scholars, but 
to all persons interested in the history 
or designing of furniture. It is issued 
in handsome quarto form, with large, 
clear type, heavy paper, wide margins, 
a buckram cover of rich dark blue 
stamped in gold, and is illustrated 
with a lithographed frontispiece, 29 
full-page plat&s, and 60 text figures 

#4.50 net, postpaid $4-75 


CHICAGO 

TO 

HOT SPRINGS, ARK., 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX., 

AND THE 

CITY OF MEXICO 

WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS 

VIA THE 

WABASH 

WRITE FOR HAROSOMELY ILLOSTIMTEO 
LITERATURE 6IVIR6 COMPLETE DETAILS 

F. H. TRISTRAM 

ASSISTAIT 6ENEKAL PASSERS El AS EXT 

97 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


PUBLISHED BY 

The University of Chicago Press 

CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 
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A MANUAL OF THE RAIL- 
-ROAD BUSINESS- 

A noticeable gap in business literature lias 
just been filled by the appearance [of 

RAILWAY ORGANIZATION AND WORKING 

LECTURES BV PROMINENT RAILWAY HER 

Edited by 

ERNEST R. DEWSNUP 

T HIS volume is a compilation of special lectures delivered before the 
University classes in railway transportation during the period extend¬ 
ing from November, 1904, to May, 1906. It may be said in explanation 
that the University of Chicago, during the past two years, has undertaken, in 
association with a number of railways, the training of railway employees 
with the object of increasing their professional efficiency.^ To this end, 
courses have been conducted in a number of subjects bearing upon the 
traffic, auditing, operating, and other sides of the American railway. 

One feature of these courses has been the practical co-operation of rail¬ 
way officials in the form of special lectures. A large number of applications 
having been received for printed copies of these lectures, as many of them 
as practicable have been collected into the present volume. 

The numerous aspects of the railway service which it treats, the plain and 
nontechnical way in which every subject is handled, the fact that more than 
a score of railway experts of the highest reputation have collaborated in its 
production, all combine to make the book indispensable to the ambitious 
young “railroader” who desires to make sure his rise in the service by estab¬ 
lishing it upon as broad a foundation of knowledge as possible. 

It is also to be hoped that the book, and others of its kind that may follow, 
will have a stimulating effect upon the teaching of railway economics in our 
universities. The study of this volume ought certainly to give the student 
of railway economics a more vivid appreciation of the organization he studies. 

510 PAGES; SMALL 6VO , CLOTH; NET $2.00 
POSTPAID $2.15 
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CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
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Paul E.Wirt 

FOUNTAIN PEN 


r Remington Models are 

now on the market—that's ^ 
all that most typewriter users 
ask to know. They know that a 
new Remington model means and 
always has meant a new standard 
of typewriter efficiency . 

New escapement, new variable line spacer, 
and other vital improvements insure better 
work and more of it on these new Reming¬ 
tons than any typewriter has ever done before. 

^ Remington Typewriter Co., j 

New York or Anywhere Jk 


and nothing would be more accept¬ 
able and lastingly appreciated by 
a lady or gentleman. There is no 
uncertainty about the recipient 

getting unending satisfaction from 
a Wirt Fountain Pen as it is 

ALWAYS READY—ALWAYS 
WRITES. Best by test of a 

quarter of a century. 

BEAUTIFUL PENS N 
SILVER AND GOLD 

as well as plainer ones for all 
purses. Made in ioo styles to 
suit all. Sold by best dealers 
everywhere. Send for illus¬ 
trated catalogue and price list. 

Box G-ii BLOOMSBIRG, PA. 
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ir YOU A KB CONTEMPLATING ▲ TRIP, ANY POR- 
TION OK WHICH CAN BI NADI OVIK TBI CHICAGO 
H ALTON, IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE TO THH UNDRR* 
■ IONIO FOR RATES, MAPS, TIMt-TABLIB, BTC* 

Gko. J. Charlton, 

OINERAL FANHENUEH AGENT, 

Chicago, III, 
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DENTACURA 
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flavored, and 
tal toilet. In 
drug stores, 2 


DENTA 


Chicago Arkansas city, 

CHICAGO —> ST.LOUIS, 
CHICAGO PEORIA. 

st. lou is Arkansas city. 


HOT SPRINGS. Ark . DENVER. Colo, 
TEXAS. FLORIDA. UTAH. 
CALIFORNIA OREGON. 
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MAGAZINES 

PUBLISHED BT 

TIE UNIVERSITY Of CHICAGO PRESS 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD 

Ernest D. Burton, Editor-in-Chief. A popular illustrated 
monthly magazine. Subscription price, $a,oo a year; single 
copies, «5 cents. Foreign postage, 75 cents. 

THE SCHOOL REVIEW 

Published monthly, except in July and August. Subscription 
price, $1.50 a year; single copies, so cents. Foreign 
postage, 50 cents. 

THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 

Edited by W. S. Jackman, and Bertha Payne. Published 
monthly, except in July, and August. Subscription price, 
$1.50 a year; single copies, ao cents. Foreign postage, 50 
cents. 

THE BOTANICAL GAZETTE 

Edited by John M. Coulter, and Charles R. Barnes. 
Published monthly, with illustrations. Subscription price, 
$5.00 a year; single copies, 50 cents. Foreign postage, 
75 cents, 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 

Edited by Albion W. Small. Published bi-monthly, with 
illustrations. Subscription price, $a.oo a year; single cop¬ 
ies, 50 cents. Foreign postage, 50 cents. 

THE JOURNAL OF GEOLOGY 

Edited by T. C. Chamberlin. Published semi-quarterly, with 
illustrations. Subscription price, $3.00 a year; single 
copies, 50 cents. Foreign postage, 75 cents. 

THE ASTROPHYSICAL JOURNAL 

Edited by George E. Hale and Edwin B. Frost. Published 
monthly, except In February and August, with illustra¬ 
tions. Subscription price, $4-00 a year; sidgle copies, 
50 cents. Foreign postage, 75 cents. 


THE JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 

Edited by J. Laurence Laughlin and John Cummings. 
Published monthly, except August and September. Sub¬ 
scription price, $3.00 a year; single copies, 35 cents. 
Foreign postage, 50 cents. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 

Divinity Faculty of the Univeraity oi Chicago. 
Published quarterly. Subscription price, $3.00 a year; 
single copies, $x.oo. Foreign postage, 50 cents. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SEMITIC 
LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 

Edited by R. F. Harper. Published quarterly. Subscription 
price. $4.00 a year; single copies. $1.25. Foreign postage. 
35 cents. 

MODERN PHILOLOGY 

Editors: Philip S. Allen, Managing Editor; Frederic I. 
Carpenter, Camillo von Klbnze. Published quarterly. 
Subscription price, >3.00 a year; single copies, $1.00, 
Foreign postage, 50 cents. 

THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 

Arthur Fairbanks and Gordon J. Laing, Managing Edi¬ 
tors. Published eight times a year under the auspices of 
the Classical Association of the Middle West and South. 
Subscription price, $1.50 a year; single copies,30c. For¬ 
eign postage, 35c. 

CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 

Edward Capps, Managing Editor. Published quarterly. Sub¬ 
scription price, $3.50 a year; single copies, $x.oo. For¬ 
eign postage, 50c. 

THE UNIVERSITY RECORD 

Edited by the Recorder of the University, Published quarterly. 
Yearly subscription, $1.00; single copies ascents. 

SAMPLE COPIES PRBB ON REQUEST. 

The University of Chicago Press 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE NAME 


A New Bausch & Lomb 
School Microscope 


A most practical low- 
priced instrument for sec- 
J|L"V ondary and high-school 

use. The new construc- 
tion of arm, with hand 
vjjjv ■' hold and fine adjustment, 

|hTs^ makes it especially dur- 

II l&jyL able for inexperienced pu- 

| pils to use. 

II This microscope has 

fj* coarse and fine adjust- 

li6 - ments, a eye pieces, % 

nose piece and iris dia¬ 
phragm in stage. This 
V it microscope should inter- 

f I est every teacher. It has 

£j so many new features that 
cannot be told of here that 
HP you should send for cir- 
B H 4-MI C RO SC 0 PE cular. 

$29.50 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 

Rochester, N.'Y. 

New York Boston Washington Chicago 
San Francisco Frankfort a/M Germany 


v STANDS 

FOR EVERYTHING THAT IS 

GOOD*FRESH - PURE 
AND DELICIOUS 
IN CANDY, COCOA 


AND CHOCOLATES 


ON SALE AT OUR STORES 

AND SALES AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


A Record Newer Equalled 


Perfect Visible Writing and the Durability of the 
Basket Type Machine 


Whether you are interested in the mechanical features of a typewriter or not, if you are buying typewriters 
■ you are most vitally concerned in two things. 

I Ftrst, your typewriter should write in sight. It’s reasonable that if you can see what you are doing, 

you can do more than when your work is hidden from view. 

" Second, your typewriter s hould be durable, so you will receive proper value for your money. 

Previous to the advent of The Fox Visible it was impossible to build a Visible Typewriter with the 
wearing qualities of the old style machine. 

tj • .y. n 0flcn n The “basket type” machines, such as the old style Fox, the Remington, and the Smith-Pre- 

Here IS tne Keason nl j cr< have had an “assembling surface” of eighteen inches in which to assemble their type 
bar hangers. This allowed the use of a wide hanger and accounts for the recognized durability of such machines. In 
building other visible typewriters than the Fox Visible this “assembling surface” HAD TO HE SACRIFICED, and 


On the Fox Visible the Assembling Surface is 16 i-a inches, and the Type Bar 
Hanger 7-16 of an inch wide. This admits of adjustment and means durability. 

With a narrow type bar it is a mechanical impossibility to secure permanent 
alignment and durability. 


just ordinary business economy demands you investigate the Fox Visible before you buy. We make It easy for 
you. Send for descriptive literature. 

rOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY 560-570 Front 8t., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Branch Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities io 
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Put the 

Switch 

under your 

Pillow 

and turn the light high 
low or out without noise 
or reaching. The Long 
Distance HYLO is only 
one of many luxurious 
and current-saving de¬ 
vices of our make which 
mark the home of the 
elegant but careful 
housewife and the office 
of the successful but 
prudent business ma n. 

Other HYLO lamps 
regulate 

BY A TWIST OF THE WRIST 
BY PULLING A CORD 


“HOW (TO READ YOUR METER' 

|MAILED FREE 


IMPORTANT CAUTION 

When you buy of a dealer, 
look for the name HYLO in¬ 
side the glass bulb, so you 
can be sure the lamp will 
work right when you get it 
home, and avoid mistakes. 


26 CENT COUPON 

This coupon is worth 26 cents. 
The regular price of the Long 
Distance outfit, Lamp, Con¬ 
necting Cord and Switch, is 
$1.35. Send us this coupon 
and 99 cents and we will send 
you prepaid a Long Distance 
HYLO. Turn Bulb 60 cents 
and Pull String 75 cents 
should be ordered for other 
rooms at the same time. 


THE 

PHELPS COMPANY 

1206 PARK PLACE > 

DETROIT • MICH. 
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A Nutritious Foo cUH rink for all Ages 


■1 For the Seven Ages ? M 

'.■I is a delicious food chink, | H 
ml very nutritious and digest- 

mM ible. It upbuilds the young, VP 
WM refreshes and sustains the V 
Sr aged, the brain workers, and ^ 
r invalids. More healthful than 
tea, coffee, or cocoa, as it assists 
digestion, nourishes and invigorates. 

Pure, rich milk, with the extractof 
k choice malted grains, reduced to A 
powder form, soluble in water.^Q 
||\ Needs no cooking. A glass-Afl 
Ijjm ful, hot. upon retiring, 

■l brings refreshing sleep. j 

In Lunch Tablet form, also, R 
pJHI with chocolate. Samples ■■ a 
jmt free upon request. i 

Ask for "HORLICK'S"; W 
others are imitations. 

/ Hot lick’s Malted Milk Co. 

f Racine, Wia., U. S. A. ^ 

Montreal, 

^ Canada. 


England. 


6i*TwrTM s^ecTAcirs] 
ON NOSE - 
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What Is Daus 



cfv<5 



- that Daus’ “Tip-Top** 

■ v ~Th ■ 'B /\\7 ^4 Duplicator Is the best, 

I U WT BA. 1. J \ r ^ simplest, and cheapest 

m device for making 

ioo copies from Pen-written and 
50 copies from Typewritten original 

we are willing to send a complete DUPLICATOR without deposit on 
ten days’ trial. 

No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, no press, no printer’s 


for complete apparatus, cap size (prints in. by 13 in. ) $7.50, sub- 
ject to the trade discount of 33>$ per cent. $5.00 net. 

FELIX P. B. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO M Daus Bldg., 111 John Street, New York 


Through Pullman 
Service 
to Virginia 

VIA THE FAMOUS 

Big Four C. & 0. Route 

Leaves Chicago 1:00 p. m. dally. 

•‘ONLY ONE NIGHT OUT.” 

All Meals in Dining Cars 


All Big Four Trains stop at Illinois 
Central 63d St. Station, Chicago, 
within a few minutes’ walk of the 
University of Chicago. 


Only Railroad from Chicago and Peoria con¬ 
necting in same depot at Cincinnati with 
trains of the 

G.&0..Q. &G., L&M, and B. k 0. S. W. Ralways 


Chicago City Ticket Office 

338 Clark Street 'Phone Harrison 4620 

I. P. SPINING, General Northern Agent 


Important Scientific Works 


The Role of Diffusion and Osmotic Pres¬ 
sure in Plants 

By Burton E. Livingston. 164 pages; 
8vo t cloth; net $ 1.50, postpaid *1.62. 

Studies in General Physiology 

By Jacques Loeb. Part I, 440 pages. Part 
II, 372 pages, both Parts, 8vo; net £7.50, 
postpaid £7.91. 

Light Waves and Their Uses 

By Albert A. Michelson. 174 pages; 8vo, 
cloth; net £2.00, postpaid £2.13. 

Physical Chemistry in the Service of the 
Sciences 

By Jacobus H. Van’t Hoff, translated by 
Alexander Smith. 144 pages; 8vo, cloth; net 
£1.50, postpaid £1.62. 

Lectures on The History of the Develop¬ 
ment of Chemistry 

By A. Ladenburg, translated by Leonard 
Dobbin. 390 pages; 8vo, cloth; net £1.75, 
postpaid £1.87. 

The complete series of the Alembic Club Reprints 
is carried in stock 

The University of Chicago Press 

CHICAGO.NEW YORK 


Albums ^ ^ 

A COMPLETE LINE 


CHICAGO POSTALS 
AND VIEWS 


S. D. CHILDS (EL CO. 

200 Clark Strmmt . . Chicago 


the University of Chicago Press 

Special printing facilities for academic work, 
including theses and reports of educational 
bodies and learned societies. 

Educational and scientific works printed in 
English, German, French, Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and other languages. 
Estimates furnished 

Che University of Chicago Pres* 
BITH ST. AND CllIB Avc.. CHICAGO 
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A History of 
Matrimonial 
Institutions 

- By = 

George Elliott Howard 

Professor of Institutional History in the 
University of Nebraska 

.His work, based on ihe investigations of all ac¬ 
cessible literature, histoiical, scientific, and legal, 
touches upon every problem involved in marriage and 
divorce, and its optimistic conclusions are quite in har¬ 
mony with the true interpretation of evolutionary facts 
concerning the social development of mankind. It 
would be well if the extreme advocates of “divorce re¬ 
form” and the Mormonopnooiacs could give it careful 
perusal. For even the general public Professor How¬ 
ard’s volumes cannot fail to be both interesting and in¬ 
structive, for they deal attractively with the most hu¬ 
man of all institutions, and contain a mass of facts no¬ 
where else obtainable —The Nation. 

THE THREE VOLUMES IN PAPER BOX, 
$10.00 net, postpaid $10.70. 

- PUBLISHED BY - 

The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 


NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 




POSTAL 

TYPEWRITER $25 


If you are not familiar with Dixon's, send 
16 cents in stamps for samples. You will 
not regret it. 


JOSEPH DIXON 

JERSEY CITY 


CRUCIBLE CO., 

NEW JERSEY 
4 


ALWAYS EASY 


An Ideal assistant to Teachers , Ministers, 
Authors and all Professional and 
Business Men . 

The only real typewriter at a low price. Is 
honest in service, material and workmanship. 
Combines universal keyboard, strong manifold¬ 
ing, mimeograph stencil cutting, visible writing, 
interchangeable type, and prints from ribbon. 

Imperfect alignment Impossible—will stand 
hardest wear and is practically accident proof. 

Write for booklet and instalment plan. 

Liberal inducements to represents locally. 

POSTAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Dept. 30 
Main Office and Factory, Norwalk, Conn. 


If you wish something 
with a sharp point — 


Something /fiat is always ready 
for business—select a 


DIXON 


American Graphite 


PENCIL 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Maker* 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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THE NEW 

NO. 12 HAMMOND VISIBLE. 



Full of labor-saving devices, right up 
to the minute, including the Polychrome 
Ribbon writing in two colors. 

Received an order for ioo machines from the 
Educational Board of Chicago, for Chicago 
Public Schools. 

Faculty and Students of Yale University are 
using J64 Hammonds. 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co. have over 1,000 in use. 

More than 100,000 sold to others. 

THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 

Factory and General Offices: 69th to 70th Streets and East River, N. Y. 

Sales Office: 212 Broadway, New York City. 
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t is a perfect food, as 
wholesome as it is 
delicious — highly 
nourishing, easily di¬ 
gested, fitted to repair 
wasted strength, pre¬ 
serve health and pro¬ 
long life. 

Be sure that you get 
the genuine, bearing 
our trade - mark on 
every can. 

a -j HIGHEST AWARDS IM 
/ EUROPE and AMERICA 

Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 

Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


% In heating the Home a temperature of 65 to 68* F. 
with a humidity of 60% produces much more comfortable 
and healthful conditions than when the temperature is 
higher and the air dry. 

f Where a furnace is used the water-box should be 
regularly filled and a little Platt’s Chlorides added to it. 
Where steam heat, hot water radiators, Baltimore heat¬ 
ers, cpal, oil, or gas stoves are used, a pan with some 
water containing a little Platt’s Chlorides should be 
kept over or under the heating arrangement. 



5 A colorless liquid; powerful, safe, and economical. 
Instantly destroys foul odors and chemically neutralises 
disease-breeding matter. Sold in quart bottles only, by 
druggists and high-class grocers. Prepared only by 
Henry B. Platt, New York and Montreal. H A Bro¬ 
chure entitled “Health Economy,” by Dr. Kent, mailed 
free on addressing 

Desk U, 4a Cliff Street, New York, ia 



Isn't it easy? 


to make house-cleaning 
half play when all the 
hard dirty work, from 
sink cleaning to brass 
polishing isdonewith 
a bowl of water, a soft 
cloth, and a cake of 

S A POLIO 


CLEANS* SCOURS -POLISHES 


vose 


v A m T^\ have been established over 55 YEARS. By our syste 
1 M I /% IXII 1 W payments every family In moderate circumstances can 
MT 1 ia 1 v| m. W a VOSE piano. We take old instruments in exchange 
deliver the new piano in your home free of exp< 
Write for Catalogue D and explanations. 

VOSE A SONS PIANO CO.. 160 Boylston St., Boston.'Mas*. 



















BUFFALO 

Lithia Water 

Strong Testimony from the University of 

Virgin!*. 

IN URIC ACID. DIATHESIS, GOUT. RHEUMATISM. 
LITHAEMIA and the Like, ITS ACTION IS 
PROMPT AND LASTING. 

Goo. Bon. Johnston, M.D., LL.D., Prof. Gynecology and Abdominal Surgery, University 
of Virginia, Ex-Pres. Southern Surgical and Gynecological Assn., Ex-Pres. Virginia Medical 
Society and Surgeon Memorial Hospital , Richmond , Va.: “If I were asked what mineral water has 
the widest range of usefulness, q • in mmmn |A|mmo 1° Uric Diathesis, Qout> 

I would unhesitatingly answer, DllflWA) LflluA WATER Rheumatism, Llthaemla, and 
the like, its beneficial effects are prompt and lasting. • • • • Almost any case of Pyelitis and 
Cystitis will be alleviated by It, and many cured. I have had evidence of the undoubted Disin¬ 
tegrating Solvent and Eliminating powers of this water in Renal Calculus, and have known its long 
continued use to permanently break up the gravel-forming habit." 

“IT SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED AS AN ARTICLE OF MATERIA MEDICA.” 


Jamoo L. Cabell, M.D. f A.M., L L. D •, former Prof Physiology and Surgery in the Medical 
Department in the University of Virginia, ii ■ |TU1a Uf ATI7D in Ur,c A® 1 * 

and Pres, of the National Board of Health: DuH/UiU MlfllA ml til Diathesis is a 
well-known therapeutic resource. It should be recognized by the profession as an article of 
Materia Medica.” 

“NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.** 

Dr. P. B. Barringer, Chairman of Faculty and Professor of Physiology , University of Vir¬ 
ginia, Charlottsville, Va.: “After twenty years* practice I have no hesitancy in stating that for 
prompt results I have found ^ • vnSIM llfiTi p * n preventing Uric Acid Deposits 

nothing to compare with DUlFAw Lflfllfk WAltK i n the body. 

“I KNOW or NO REMEDY COMPARABLE TO IT.“ 

Wm. B. Towloa, M.D., late Prof oj Anatomy and Materia Medica, University of Virgina: 

“In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Renal Calculi and Stone In the 
Bladder, I know of no m* nwm ^ in■■■■ Spring 

remedy comparable to DuITJILD LflHUi uRFEB No. 2 . 

Voluminious medical testimony scut on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral 
water trade. 

PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
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